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This work proposes to bea commentary on the Holy Quran strictly 
according to the spint and letter of the Holy Book and strictly according 
to the traditions current among Musalmana from the earliest times par- 
tieularly in the Shia church It also aims to justify these traditions in 
the light of present knowledge, science and philosophy, and to meet, as 
far as possible, all objections that have been urged by anti Islamic critics 
against the Quran or Islam 1n general 


Nothing need be said abont my imeapacity for a work of such preten 
tons What to spenk of Hebrew Symac, Greek &e which are all ina way 
essential, my knowledge of Arabie itself 1s defective, and my acquaintance 
with Islamie literature itself is limited It was indeed presumptuous on 
my part to take this work npon myself Further I have to work miles 
away from books 1n leistre hours snatched f10m an all-oeeupying official 
hfe Yet I had to prepare myself for it to the best of my abihty owing 
to pressing requests made by His Ioliness, the Shamshul Ulama, Maulana 
Syed Naymul Hasan Saheb, who being intensely conscious of the need of 
such work in the piesent duy has long been seckimg that someone having 
a western education should do something for it, howeve1 impeifectly 


The only qualification I can claim 1s that I know the difficulties and 
have no desire to shirk them Where the difficulties are merely subjec- 
tive, asis usually the case I do not hesitate to show that the tendencies 
and points of view that create them are themselves wrong, and where 
they are some way real I try to deal with them, knowing that they are 


partly due to our imperfect Knowledge and partly to our limited powers 
of understanding 


As said before, this work stands up for the common traditional! inter- 
pretation of the Quran which has been current from the earliest times. 
This will appear rather bold to the weak minded among whom the ten- 
dency has been to get md as much as possible of any “behefs’’, especially 
those relating to the supernatural But the book will show that “Faith 
in the Unseen” 1s much easicr in these days of growing knowledge and 
research than 16 was any time before The only requisite 1s an all-round 
geneial knowledge of mode1n seience and philosophy ineluding spiitual- 
ism which 18 making rapid stiides every day. Generally speaking this book 
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will, if 18 hoped, provide a fair Introdnetion to the ordinary well-known 
commentaries— none of which, however, are yetin Enghsh language 
except in brief notes in Translations of the Quran by western authors as 
Sale, Wherry &¢e 


Anapology may be required for repeated references to the Ahmadi 
OComimnentary—very frequently fo. the purpose of attack, I have nothing 
bat admiration for ths finely executed work which I regard as great in 
many respects But frequently to support his views and predelictions, 
more so to avoid the supernatural eclementin the Qnran, the author 
systematically perverts the plainest meanings of words and passages, and 
im my Opinion in this he has done an amount of dis-service to Islam that 
18 ncaleulable 


I am conscious that the book contains mueh that 1nns contrary to the 
nsual trend of thonghts, many will find mueh that 1s new and uneapeeted, 
but the work 1s the 1esult of yeaisof thonght and study, and I trust that 
those who at fiist reading inay find themselves widely dissenting or unable 
to accept the arguments advanced will on repeated thinking at different 
times find themselves agieeing Many of the contentions flow from the 
general theores explained in the Introduction and itis requested the 
various chaptcrs of 1t may be read befo.e the main Commentary 


Owing to the inordinate delay in preparation, owing to my difficulties, 
this volume is published incomplete Long notes which were set apart 
for Supplement are not being published Two important chapters which 
should come in the Intioduction, and are not yet quite complete, are not 
inserted Only a very brief abstract of one of them appeais as chapter X. 
They will appear very shortly in the Muslim Review and will be publish- 
ed in the complete form in the next volume to be issued shortly later, in 
which the Supplement also will be published If there 1s any eriticism in 
the meantime I will be glad to consider 1t, and will also diseuss it in the 
next volume for the benefits of the readers 


The Madrasotn] Waezin 18 indehted to Mohammad Shamf Husain 
Saheb of Zanzibar for the mamieent donahon of about Rs 6,400 for the 
publication of this Commentary [tis hoped that the publeation of this 


fist volume will stimulate a wide. elass in this diection which 18 
much needed 


SITAPUR i A F BADSHAH HUSAIN, B a. 
26th Dicember, 1930 
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THE HOLY QURAN. 


INTRODUCTION. : 
I. What is Islam ? 


Islam professes to be a tiue, perfect, rational but revealed religion— 
a religion ineant by God to supplaut all previous creeds and to last with- 
out chauge, addition and alteration to the end of the world. 


(A) By trueit 1s meant that there 1s nothing like mythology 
in 1t—nothing secking to be imterpreted in a new lhght in days of grow- 
ing knowledge and eivilisation—nothing false (strmetly speaking) as it 18 
taught, but mtended to symbolise or allegorise some truth to make 1t 
thus capable of being swallowed by imuinuds not 11pe fo. 1t—in short 
nothing requiring the gemus ofa Bacon as shown in his Wisdom of 
Aveients, nothing seeking to be defended by the glibs theo1y of Madame 
Blavatsky and othe: Theosophists Nor do its docetiines need for its 
reveption in modern times the igemuty of mterpietation displayed by 
M: Mories mm lis New Theology to r1ationalse the popular dogmas of 
Hinduism and Christianity 


All its cardinal doctiines are trne and eapable of proof or positive 
evidence in the strictest sense of the words — Its conception of God, as 
taught plainly aud precisely by the Prophet o: the Imams 1s ti1nc—as far 
asitis possible fer the humam mind to rewh the Iniimte and Ineom- 
prehensible Reahty., On this snbjeet the Imams have tanghé all that the 
most profound and sublime philosophy can ever attain to by reason, and 
supplemented on tlis by revelation on pots that may be doubtfal or 
not clear for unaided 1eason, but nothing inconsistent with it in the 
name of mystries of faith 


So its teachings abont the inspiration of the prophets and the 
Imams and the reality of spnitaal world and futnre life are to be believed 
as alltrue There 1s no merenllegory in these things The smritual 
greatness and inspiration of our Blessed Piophet and the Holy ]mams 
after him is eapable of the most solid, positive evidehee—and tlis eon- 
stitutes the main strength or proof of the truth of Islam as a revealed 
religion. Islam courts full engqury on this The whole mass of teach- 
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ings about things in the spintual world and the next life are incapable 
of verification as they do not belong to this hfe or this world ‘They are 
to be believed merely, wholly and solely on the anthority of these 
divine teachers. Hence the importance of enquiry into this evidence 


a 


However, 1n regard to there purely spiritual matters it 18 only a 
veneral sort of assent thatis demanded Our power of conception being 
limited to sensory knowlege, all possible desemption ean have bnta 
shadow of resemblance to the tinth So definite behef with a clear con- 
ception of these objects of belief—nature of angels for instance—s out 
of question here At the same time all ingenuity spent im making 
conjectures about them have little chance of resulting 1 anything 
fruitful. 


Thus we see that Islam, in its profcasion and spimt at Icast, 18 8 
perfectly rational creed, basing its claims upon reason aud commonsense 
and having httle to do with nysticism, exceptin highly spuitaal matters 
It 18 Rationalism in the modern sense of the word, except that it does 
not subseribe to the narrowness of thought whieh refuses to acknow- 
ledge that there meght be things 1mm heavens and earth which are not 
dreamt of 1n our philosophy 


(3) Theelaim of Islam to bea perfect religion is based on a number 
of considerations some of which may be biiefly explained hee 


(1) Unhke all the older creeds which conght to develop man in 
parficular capucitics, Islam wants man tv develop in all vapaeities, mn- 
tellectnal, moial, devotional, spritual, physieal, soeinl, political—all. 
Christianity, 1¢ 18 well-known, anus to develop the moral and devotional 
side at the expense of the rest Nay, 1t has nothing but contempt for 
these, particularly the intellectual side, and its long-continued stiuggle 
to ciush the imtejlestual development of manu 18 well-known Again of 
morals 1t may be said that it teaches absurd morals having no reference 
to social and politival reynuements Its abortive spimt of contempt for 
marriage, disgust for war & me allold story Hinduism, if anything 
ean be said of such an amorphous religion, ignores morals altogether 
and trains us for superstition and 11tuaham Of the hygher philosophic 
Hinduism 16 may be said 1t has a tendency to develop metaphysical moods 
of thought, still ignoring the moral side altogether. 


That Islam seeks to develop man in all capacities together and ir 
due proportion 1s obvious and must be clear to all who know anything 
ofit The very structure of religion 1s rationalistic and infuses . 
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spint of rationalism, investigation and enquiry There 1s nothing bnt 
contempt in the traditions of the imams for simple ungnestionng 
belief, and there 1s constant exhortation to acquire knowledge from the 
most distant corners of the globe ‘ Whoever 1s given Ji:kmat (philogo- 
phy or wisdom) great good 18 given to him’ says the Quran Of the 
great and constant insistence on piety, virtue and devotion in the Quran 
and the Tiaditions the whole Islame Literature 18 witness Piety and 
devotion develop a spirituality in man whiwh the so called spiritualists 
have not even a conception of, spiritnualistie powers are developed 
spontaneously without man’s even Knowing of them The hfe-long 
exertions of the spimtualists for the development of oeeult powers 138 
denounced as 1¢ 1mpais the phy sical and mental energies The importance 
Islam attaches to physieal, somal and political development 1s too obvious 
to need desemption Witness its ecountmg mainiage and Jehad (war in 
eause of Islam) among duties, witness its gigantic codes of Law Its 
whole history will speak for itself 


(2) Islam covers the entire lifeaof man There 1s no function of 
life from the highest to the lowest which 18 beneath its notice There is 
nothing that man does, waking, sleeping, eating, drinking which has not 
a spimtual valne—me1lt or demerit according to the specific teachings of the 
Praphet and the Imans Earning bread 18 an important rehgious duty, 
and religious devotion to the entire neglect of1t is strongly reprobated 
There 1s no system 8 well devised to keep up the consciousness of the 
sanctity of the whole of man’s life ‘The same ean haidly be said of any 
other religion And remember all this religions worth of the ordinary 
acts and fanetions of life 1s taught distinetly and specifically, very little 1s 
left to be inferred, so that there 1s no fear of perveision according to the 
tuste or intelligence of the individual. 


(8) Itwill also be remembered that, mike other relhmons, Islam 
has no orders, no monks, elergies, priests &c as among Christians, no 
Brahmans, Kshatryas & as among Hindus, no Hsseens, Sadduces &e as 
nmong the Jews, with special moral and religious duties of each Islam 
wants every individual to be as mach of a devotee, philanthropist, warrior 
and so forth as it1s possible for him tobe A saint is worthless if he 
eannot perform the ordinary duties of a husband or cannot.go to war if 
the oceasion requires it. Islam wants no recluses, no men-devotees, but 
a perfect man having vapacity for everything and rendeiing everything 1n 
hia hfe holy by the spirit that rales his actions. The ideal is difficult 
of attainment, but 1t 18 there and all are enjoined to act up to if. Its 
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fully realized only in the prophets and the Imams_ A higher ideal can- 
not be conceived. 


(4) Then the function of a religion ovght not to stop short with 
teaching good,morals, depending on its mimiste1s or others.for suecessful 
preaching of the same’ A perfect rehgion must devise suitable forms of 
rehgious duties, in the 10ntine observanee of which desiable vii tues 
should develop of themselves and evil propensities may be eliminated 
according to the well-kuown laws of psychology And a perfect religion 
must thus provide for the development of «// possible yiitues and the 
elinination of all possihle vices Itis claimed that few other religions 
propose to do this, and where they do they do it very imperfeetly Islam, 
however, has done it perfectly by the formulation of snch ordinary relt- 
gious duties as the five daly prayers, fasting, Ahuns, Zaat, migumage, 
gehad &e Ths ean be easily shown but a diseussion of the psy chological 
effects of all these would be too lengthy Ihave diseussed them at 
length in my Prineiples of Sha Theology However reluctantly a man 
may leave his merry-making or othe. mind-engrossing persnits, and 
however purfunctorily (to begin with) he may say his prayers, but the 
doing 1t and hating had to doit five trmesa day cannot fail to have its 
effect The levity of mind and the complete swaying away of it by this 
and that thing must go away gradually antl thoughts of devotion must 
arise from time to time So the one month’s fast 1s effieacious for con- 
troling the emotions and produemng habits of patienve and forbearance 
However reluctantly may a miser pay Ins Ahums and Zarut in the begin- 
ning, but having had to doit again and again he finds his heart apened for 
charity. 


All religions seek to provide duties having similar objects 1n view. 
The question 18 whether they are able to p.ovide in this way for the 
development of aii possible virtues and the elimination of u/l possible 
vices I find there 1s one thing, tenderness of mind, for which no religion 
provides any proper measure If mere preaching could do anything 
Christianity should have been the most suecessful in this respect But 
what does history say to this? It may be safely said that all the rest of 
the world put together has not shed so much innocent blood, devised so 
many excruciating forms of torture, and 1evelled so much 1n callousness 
and brutality as the Chnstians have done both as individuals and as a 
people Tbe bare mention of the word ‘ Middle Ages’ 1s sufficient to 
recall everything to the mind And to this day when the progress of 
culture ought to have quickened sensibility for poor men’s sufferings, the 
Great War has shown how much callousness persists in the minds of the 
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rnees at least—hy heredity So mnceh unrelenting havoe of hfe for purely 
secular interests, and those too too fine to be appreciable to any but the 
professional evonomists, could hardly be imagined to be even possible in 
haman eivilization What 18 the worth of a religion if 1t cannot devise 
suitable psychological remedy for all] this? And has any religion done 
it? Why the remedy 18 simple cnough, only 1t was reserved fo. Islam 
(trne Islam, I mean, aceo:ding to the Shia seet) to enforce it If sympath- 
etie feelings are naturally dull, why, make them sharp by sumtable 
exereise Makeit tneambent on every man to commemorate some great 
tragedy and werp over 1f That means ieahzing the distress im the 
fullest sense of reahzing, with the ronsmg of all appropriate tender 
emotions The development of keen sympathetic feelings and the 
sharpness of sensibility against acts of callousness is then a physical 
necessity How finely 1s this provided fo: in our religion 1n its mssteuce 
On mourning over Husam—the picat tiagedy of Kaibala—trne, real 
mourning with torients of tears! Can any suvh thing be found in other 
religions? And can such religions be called perfect in any sense without 
some such thing? Could Islan itself be perfect witiout 16? 


It requires only a cursory reflection ove: the other ordinary duties 
preseribed and recommended by Islam _ to see that if acted upon aecording 
to the directions given they must necessarily have tranung effect on the 
spirit and gradually develop all good moral instincts and sentiments and 
eliminate their opposites It would take as too long to discuss each in 
detail here 


There aie also many other things in the very structure of our reh- 
gion designed to produce and keep up the mght habits and attitades of 
mind Thus we have spoken (in the notes on 2 182 and elsewhere) of the 
wonderful efficacy of the prayers piese1ibed and recommended to prodace 
the spirit of devotion in minds not prepared for it 


(5) Islam embraces and embodies the truth underlying all rehgions 
There 1s no religion however foolish, corrupt or depraved but that there 
18 some truth at the back of 1t—some sentiment natural to man, and 
therefore an element of truth, thongh expressed 1n false grotesque forms 
There 18 1n this sense a tiath in the lowest forms of religion—man- 
worship, nature-woiship, even idolatory Islam does not ignore or 
suppress these—it only corrects and regulates them and then gives them 
their mght sigmficance and 1mportauce in 1ts spiritual system A detailed 
discussion of these would take more space than the preceding even and 
so we must refrain. It will suffice, however, for filustration to cite the 
great importance given in our religion to Zzurats(visits to the tombs of 
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the Imams) and to rend the preserihed addresses of salutation to them 1f 
one cannot go to these places What is this but the truth felt so keenlv by 
the great philosopher Comte as to be made the bisis of his religion ? 
Pious visits to the tomb of Cumte and othe: great men are spevially 
enjo:ned in that rehgiou And what 1s this again but a refined form of 
the old man worship ? 


Also there 18 usually some great truth underlying the tenets of the 
various great religions, Which have since been grossly corrupted mto 
strange dogmas There iw a truth in the dortiines of Logos and Double 
nature of Christ, both mide absurd by turning them into elements of 
God, but perfeetly intelligible in the Islamie doctrines of the Light of 
the [mams and then being the Living Woid of God We have no space 
here for these Imghly spiitual doctimes. They are discussed at some 
length in my Prineiplcs of Shia Theology 


(6) The most that other religions care abont is to prepare the soul 
for devotion to God (each in 1ts own way) and to develop virtnous habits 
or moods of mind for action inthis hfe No rehgion enres to enforve 
the great necessitv of intense attachment of love to ull who are virtuous 
and intense hatied of ali who are wiecked—whethe we have any denlings 
with them or not The importance of this should be clear to all who 
know anything of the direct action of spuits on each other If we love 
the pions dnd holy souls we will receive their spiritual giaces fot virtue 
and so bo lifted overselves spiritually If we are indifferent to them we 
are wholly or in a gicat measure deprived of this If we love the wicked, 
or even if we do and not actually hate them as much as we shonld, there 
18 no protecting us from ther evil influences Slowly but surely they 
will drag us some way, some distance, into their own :ealms—God save 
us from them! Love and hatred are the great means we have to receive 
or reject spiritual influences which are always silently and unconsciously 
working on us 


The importance Islam (Shiaism,I mean) attaches to Tutwalla (love) 
and 7'ahurra (hate, kt keeping aloof) is well-known It 18 the distinctive 
feature of our religion 


The proper function of religion 18 the same as that of ethics 
Ethiesis concerned with regalating the relations of man to his fellow- 
creatures The same is the purpose of religion, only if carnmes the 
relations of man to al/ existence, known,and unknown—up to (fod As 
moral relations are 1mpossible without a correct knowledge of the men we 
have to deal with so religion 18 first concerned with teaching about the 
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higher spiritual world—with God at its bead But tlis knowledge 18 
nueeless—worse than useciess—unless a inan sceks to enter: into mght re- 
lations with them As in etlnes the trne relations are those of the 
spirit—love, reverence, fear, hatred and the Jakke and actions aie only an 
expression of these emotons Sv the love and fcr: of Cod, love and 
reverence of those most holy in His sight, pre-emimently the holy 
prophets and Imams—in fact ajl ocenpying any high position in the 
spiyitual world, and in the same way disgust and hatied of all known to 
be enemies of God or His xehgion or Dis blessed servants, may be said 
to be the essence of religion Rehgion 18 nothing besidts this If there 
18 no spiritual world there 18 no rehgion in the prope: sense of the word 
Allis mere mundane ethics If there 1s, the znportance of knowing them 
eorrectly and fully and acting ap to our Knowledge is obvious. There w 
no question of salvation without it 


(C) The last thing we sad was that Islam 1s meant to be a lasting 
rehgion Our Lord Mohainmed was the Last Prophet and no prophet 18 to 
come after him. The reason of this finality is two-fold) First as shown 
above the ideal of a perfect religion 18 already realized in Islam No 
higher form or more complete system of religion ean he eoneeived even 
Then the Prophet and the Imams teathing fo. over 250 years have 
given such a permanence to the eardinal teachings that there 1s no fear 
that they ean ever be wholly corrupted Before the [mame left there 
were a large number of books which eannot all be obhte:ated The work 
of teaching aonld, therefore, b2 safely lett to the ecommumty winch, small 
as it was, could not wholty die out In short, though of course there 18 
no absolute immtauity against e11:018 yet there is no hkehhood of a com- 
plete corrnption The essentials mnst 1emain to the end of the world 
The previous prophets, far fiom giving any permanence to their teach- 
ings, eonld not leave na sufficient trace of then existence even in the would, 
so that thei very existence 1s now doubted by mauy 


(D) Finally we have sud that Islam isarevealed religion It 1s based 
on the teachings of the Prophet fully expounded and supplemented 
(according to Shias) by the Twelve Imams following Inn, who are all 
held to be mspued men The Piophet had not sufficient time and his 
enieer was foo mueh ocenpied in clearing a way for Islam in the intensely 
ignorant, immoral and heathen country to give a full exposition of a 
perfect religion, perfect in everything, and to publish it 1n a way that 
would ensure 1ts permanence, so as to become a final and lasting religion 
for all time to come This was tlie work of the Jmamas. 
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Everything in Islam, whether of doctrive, discipline, morals, law or 
envilization, 18 due to the Prophet and the Imams—nothing 18 taken {rom 
any extraneous source (among the Shias at least)—nay, not even from their 
own raints and ministers (as the Sufis and jurists of the Sunnies do) All 
that Islam can boast of for its truth subimity and perfection is due 
directly to the Prophet and the Imams Nonecanadd anything, however 
good in appearance, in the name of religion. 1¢ would be denounced as 
Bidact Similaily no newsinterpretation of any old teaching will be 
recognized as valid 


All its punty of theism, all the sublimity and metaphysical profund- 
ity of 1ts conception of God 18 derived not from the philosophical diseus- 
sions of its scholastic divines, but directly from the exphe:t and detailed 
teachings of the Inams whirh fill volumes of tradihons It 1s to them 
that we owe all our eivilization, all on: codes of law and morahty Nay, 
in practical hfe all the spimtuahty and spirit of piety and devotion that 
may be among us owes hfttle to the preaching or inspiration of any saint 
or preacher—it comes maimlv fiom the perfect form of religion they 
have devised and the devotional hiteratnre they have left There two 
have been and will ever remain self ruffieient for the spiritual perfection 
of man Simiary their lives and activities are the chief important factor 
of our Instory, the evolution of our religion and nationality 1s intimately 
bound up with them 


And it 18 obvious it 18 only on their credit as mspred men that we 
receive all accounts of the spiitual world, the angels, the Hereafter and 
the hke which by their very nature are mneapable of the direct knowledge 
or verification Soit is on them testimony that we believe mn the pro- 
phcts of old of whose existence even we could not be sure othe: wise. 


’ Thusthe Piophetand the Imamsarethe wa: pand woof ofour religion 
Itis for this reason so essential for anyone desning to study our ieligion 
and appreciate its strength and vitality to study the lives and character 
and history of the Prophet and the lima »-s—to 1ealize then intellectual 
genius and moral spiritnal perfection, and weigh the evidences of their 
divine inspiration In fact it 18 possible to consider Islam as the pro- 
duchon of their genius and spuitual elevation and to regard 1t as in- 
volving nothing but belief in and love and reverence fur them. All the 
rest follows naturally of itself 


Itis clearly not possible to do justice to so vast a subject in th 
bref hints of an Introduction But we ean afford tu glance at some phase 
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of their greatness, however briefly and wmperfectly, under suitable 
headings. 


Norge—It is wlear that a highly spiritnal relivion requirlug for its realization the 
highest powers of the head ant the no%lest qucities of the heart cau be but imperfectly 
realised by the mass of people. Faith wai very grout avyoisition and many can only hang 
abonat ut the portals of it All huve not the time, education or occaswn to undorstand 
the higher spiritual truths as thos2a aboat tho niture ani attributes of God, nature of 
spiritual life as of ungels or of the Holy Soalw im their pre-cxistent state, go all have not the 
spiritual elevotion neveasiry to nppreamte their great spiritual greatness. <All may not have 
the well-developed ewotions requisite to love, as intensely as onc might, the Holy prophets 
andthe Imams. For ali theso there wu minimum expressed in the well-known testaments of 
Islam ‘1 beliove in one God, angels, prophets with Mohamed as the last, Quran us the 
Book of God, Itesarrection, Heaven, flell o’e ,’ these are to be believed ma general way and 
the mun isa Musulman = Chis is Jsian us distinguishe] from ‘Zman’ faith, of which there 
are infinite deyrees navordirg to increased knowledge ani comprehension and aecording to 
the intensity of relagious emotion in conncetion with the things believed in The former 
makes merely for » possibility of salvation It 1 only a mmimum without which salvation 
is impossible, and way sount for nothing without some dogree of Zman If it 19 uttended 
with emotions opposel to thusy reguirel by Zmsu then iwi little better than ifi ichty 
However, thouyh the lowest it is not the less imporlunt bung adupted to all meu of ull 
culture, from the highest to the lowesl, wud as boo lasher sliges of 1b uronpt to come of 
¢hemselves to tho suul wath the imereeinge seriousuess willi which the relizion uw held to 
1t whould be the first am of the prevehcr, uy il was with tho Prophet of which more 
luter ou 
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Il. The Prophet and the Imams. 


1. As tnspired teachers of Divinity. 

That among a people used to the grossest forms of idolatory and 
polytheism a man should amse who shonid be convinced of the Unity 
of God and should have intense ieligions seal for 16 18 wonderfal 
enough, but at least coneeivalle and barely possible, but that among a 
people sunk 10 the lowest depths of intellectunl and moral degeneration 
@ manor series of men should arise who shonid outdo the greatest 
philosophers 1n giving the purest cenzeption of Ged as a Transeendental, 
Ineoneceivable yet Living Reality, Belnnd and Above, Cr ating and Sustain- 
ing all existence 18 hardly anything short of miracatous and for him this 
ean only be the gift of divine knowledge 


No one who has not read the orahons of Our Lord Ali and the 
traditions of the Imams in Kafi and other collections can have any idea of 
the extent to whieh the Imams were concerned 1m 1n g.ving to the world 
the purest conception of God attainable to man Limited as we are to 
human terms the Imams were ever careful to point out and 1mpress that 
all the attrmbutes we assign to God must be divested of all 
anthropomorphie implications Thus though we call him Seeing, 
Hearing, Speaking, Willing, Loving ¢# , we should clean these terms of 
ali mental assomations implying sensation, affection and the hke Of 
God’s knowledge we read ‘He 18s knowing before the omgination of 
knowledge and causality ’’ showing that God’s knowledge 1s something 
totally different from what we understand by the term and )« not limited 
as ours 18 to the causal connection of things In one of bis orations Our 
Lord Ah says “ Between Himself and the things known there 1s no 
knowledge besides Him inteivening,’® showing that God does not know 
things as we do by sensory impressions which are different both from 
ourselvex and from things as they exist perse In short His 18 direct 
absolute knowledge of which we eannot form any conception even. 


It 18 insisted that we have to conceive God by Himeelf—there 1s 
nothing that by analogy could supply the elements of His conception 
*O Thou” Says Our Lord Ali * that leadest to Thy Being by Thine own 
Being; and 18 too pure to be homogenous with Thy creation, and too 
Exalted to have conditions attached to Thee” “Heis One” but we are 
reminded ‘not in the sense of mumber”’ as this umphes the possibility 
in thought of another being beside Him. 
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An important point for theism 18s the necessity of nmting two opposite 
coneeptions, both true yet. both defective 1n their exclusivencss Is God 
external to or immanent in creation The Imams constantly try to 
make us reach a stand-point which over-reaches both Theism and 
Pantheism and includes erther. “With all things, not in the sense of 
nearness and distant from all things, but not by separation” ‘‘ Near 
to things without coming into touch with them Away from them yet 
not apart’ “Present to things not being in touch with them Apart 
from them not by separation of distance He 18 apart from things hy 
His Majesty and power over them, and they are apart from Himin their 
subjection and resort to Him ” The Creation theory which Islam teaches 
18 too apt to ignore the 1mmanence of God. Hence the constant efforts to 
remind its truth 


Another difficulty arses in connection with His attmbuates which 
are thought to be one with or the same as the Kssence (or Being) of God, 
just as 118 no matter whether we regard equiangularity as the essence 
or attribute of an eqmiateral tmangle The latter cannot be conceived 
without the former This 18 a diffieult eoneeption for synthetic attmbutes 
as Hearing, Seemg cte , but since these are nothing bat so many forms of 
expressing His Infimte perfection (withont which He 18 nothing) that 1s 
the only mght coneeption Onur Lord Jaferel Sadiq says ‘These names 
bespeak not attiibntes but that which He 1s—His Kssence Hs attmbutes 
are not additional to Ils Being He 18 all these in His very Being’ 
and this is the punty of monotheism Says Our Lord Ah ‘The first 
thing im religion 1s to know Hii’ and the perfection of this consists in 
attesting to iim (: ¢, to believe Him as really existing, not to regard 
Him as a mere logical Umty of thonght as, Kant did) The perfection 
of attestahion consists in devla1ing His Umity The perfection of His 
Unity consists in purifying His conception and the perfection of this 
purification consists in denying qualities fo: him, as all qualities declare 
then distinction from what they qualify and everything qualitied declares 
that it 1s different from its quality. 


Tins does not certainly mean that God 1s pure Bemg, for pure Being 
13 pure nothing It only means that He 1s an all-necessary Being, 
perfest in His Umty and Infimty, having nothing of the nature of 
synthetic contingent attmbutes about Him All His attmbutes are 
necessary to His Being The further conclusion follows that these 
attmbuates, so various in the senses we understand them, are all One m 
the case of God—as phases of one single Inconceivable Reality umfying 
them all in its Unity. Llence it 18 that, as I have shown 1n wy prine:ples 
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and elsewhere, the Great Name of God ¢‘/eme Azam'is smd to be 
unattainable It representa nan eoneeption given separately by the 
well-known ‘ Blessed Names of God’ 


a 


This much would suffiee to give to the reader some idea of the 
metaphysical profundity of the Holy Prophet and the Imams It 1s 
needless to say that allis well reasoned knowledge, no vague religions 
mstinct or mystic intuition The Imams apent their hvea in arguing 
about God, proving His existenee to the infidels and punfving His 
conception among the behevers ‘This was no casy tisk for an intensely 
degenerate country hke Arabia, specially in the dreadful peisecntions 
and bard conditions of life they lived in from the first to the last. See 
the notes on the Imams in the succeeding scctions 


All the facilities which hterary ats ean afford to help the mind to 
realize and retain a difficult concephon wee freely made use of The 
orations of Our Lord Ali are acknowledged to be masterpieces of Arabie 
Literature, and as such have been studied from the earliest times A 
selection of these made purely froma hterary point of view—the Nahajal 
Balagat, tarns out to be a treasnie of theistie phlosophy and 18 studied 
by the Shins and Sunnis alike for that purpose These orations may be 
said to have done moue than anything else to estublish the reputation 
of Islam for the purity of its monotheism Well might the great 
Motazali (Sunni) poet and philosophe: Ibne Abil [kadid exclann 


* And Islam, but for Al’s knowledge great 
Were only seeptie’s batt or trampling ground ’” 


Yet another step to populanse these highly abstruse conceptions 
was taken by the lmams They were dwelt upon in their longer prayers 
which must be used by everyone fur some purpose or the other Thus 
there are hundreds of prayers which may well be studied for instruction 
in theistic philosophy In short all the purty of our monotheism 
we owe directly to the Imams and hardly to anyone else 


The subject 1s important in as much as it shows that even in the 
matter of the inculcation and propagation of the true doetmnes of fatk 
Islam could not do without the Imams The Prophet had not sufficien' 
time and leisure to do 1t as has been said im the beginning, and accord 
ingly we find that very little of this kind comes to us from the Prophet 
all comes from the Imams. 
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This can be seen 1n & most clear way bv contrast if we consider how 
t fared with the majority of the Mnsalmans for whom this door of 
raxlanee was closed, or nearly closed by seetaman prejndices As said 
rhove the Prophet had not sufficient time for the full gnidanee of the large 
eountry that was converted as if by charm ina space of ten years only 
Manv were converted only in name and temained pagans at heart 
Those who were really converted were little better than others intelleetn- 
atly. They had merely substituted behef im one God for that im many 
gole In their new life they had pe:smts of a character far different 
from an intelleetual one Thus bemg imeapahle as well as mdiferent, 
their minds remained unsophisticated as before and they retained their 
gross anthropomorphie conceptions of God 


The Caliphate passed to the hands of the people on th distinct theory 
that the work of divine instruction had finished with the Prophet Le 
had taught what was to be believed and what was allowed and forbidden, 
and that was all. There was no inspired, divinely commissioned snevessur 
of the Prophet to continue lis work and there was no ueed for it. 
Histoneal reasons for the intense aversion of the masses to the Piophet’s 
famly and particularly to Onr Lord Ali and ms line of Imams whieh 1s 
so notonmous in history we will consider later And even when there 
was no marked spirit of aversion then according to the tradition of the 
established church they were held no way much superior to other 
companions of the Prophet and so there was no particular reason to turn 
to them for spiritual giidance And certainly except the small number 
of adherents called Shias, none looked upon them as inspired men and 
their teachings as supplementary to, or equal in value to those of the 
Prophet. 


Thus rejecting the Imams the people were left withont any good 
source of religious instruction The Quran was never designed to be 
read independently for spiritual gmdance, hence the need acknowledged 
by all secis to understand every veise in the Jght of expository 
traditions of the Prophet (and the Imams according to the Shuas) 
Moreover it was collected in a manner which to say the least of it was 
most unsatisfactory, and none can be sure if portions of 1 at least are not 
mutilated, disarranged and lost The more highly spiritual teachings 
of the Prophet could not have been xn abundance owing to histoneal 
reasons explained in the beginning, and moreover cotld not be preserved 
as the minds of the people were not ripe enough to understand and 
transmit them to others faithfully. They fell into the hands of Jews 
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whose legends fill their traditions and commentaries on the Quran. 
Anthropomorphism 18 rank among the Jews as everybody knows and was 
much more £0 yn the old days in Arabia 


Thus on all sides there were influences tending to corrupt their 
conception of God to the grossest and most shocking forms The extent 
of the tendency towards this can only be realized by one who reads the 
handreds of admittedly false traditions invented by the people in the 
days when this was a lucrative profession Shahrastan: 1m lis Milal o Nihal 
has quoted a few briefly Wewill quote none Snfficeit to say that one 
divine Maqatil ’bn Sulaiman boasted that he could tell about every 
part of God’s body except his beard and an unmentionable organ! The 
number of persons, chiefly of Hambal: sect, holding such gross views 
grew so inordinate that Caliph Razinllah who was infinenced by 
rationalistie views had to issue a special mandate threatening to deal 
severely with all holding such infidel notions —(323 A H) 


It will be interesting to see that whatever of reformation or eleva- 
tion there was in the Sunni ranks from these deplorable conditions was 
due mainly to the contact of the Shias and was effected mainly by 
Motazalites whose leaders had the fortune of discipleship, 1mmediate or 
remote of the Imams, and derived these sublime conceptions from ther 
teachings This the Sunms freely admit to this day Wasil’ bn Ata the 
founder of this sect was a boy kept and tramed by Abu Hashim son of 
Mohamed (son of Our Lord Ah) Abul Sabah Kanan: was teaching the 
orations of Our Lord Ali to his dise:ples and spoke of Zaid ’bn Al: with 
being his dise:ple when the latter proclaimed Imamate 


The teachings of the Imams differed from the popular views about 
the moral attributes of God They insisted on the justice of God, which 
with them meant consistency with His principle and design as the All- 
Good Thus His actions and dealings are within its limits open to moral 
criticism The Motazalites followed them in this also The opposite 
schoo] thought that this detracted from His Infinite Power and Independ- 
ence In their own way they reconaled His justice with any conceivable 
cases of oppression The potter has absolute power over his clay, 8 
none can have any claim of any kind against God, ergo He can never bh 
unjust to anyone whatever He mght do They went further and tangh 
that nothing was good or evil rationally 1f18 only God’s command o 
prohibition that makes it one way or another 


There 13a grain of truth in ths Absolute Power theory which th 
Imams were not slow to recognise It takes all sorts of things to mal 
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» world. Differences must therefore have existed from the beginning of 
things andthere 18 no question of eqmty here A donkey has no nght to 
ask why 1¢ was not created a man. nor a poor man toask why he was nt 
born a prince But thereis a relative power given to every creature to 
aee ond do his best according to means and circumstances and duties are 
always relative to these, and in the exercise of these consists the indivi- 
dual perfection which 18 all that can be morally called good 


This explains the famons position of the Imams, that of lumted 
freedom 1n the thorny qnestion of Liberty and Necessity or, as 1t was then 
understood, of predestination as opposed to personal freedom To follow 
out the subject philosophivally 1s obvionsly out of question here One 
popular fallacy may, however, be exposed (tod’s forekuowledge, it 18 
said makes our actions certain We cannot falsify God’s foreknowledge 
The fallary consists in taking aceount of only part of God's fore- 
knowledge If He knows I will steal, He also knows that I will do so of 
my own accord without irresistable compulsion within or without Thus 
my freedom of will remains unaffected Again knowledge depends on 
its object, not object upon knowledge If I were not to steal there would 
be nothing about this in God’s Foreknowledge 


The doctrine of compulsion, so unnatural to man, was much prevalent 
among early Musalmans Caliph Omar insisted on 1t 1n his famous reply 
about (jod’s leading man astray It was much used by Omyeds to suit and 
vindicate their tyrrany Every oppressive act of theirs was attmbuted 
directly to God The theory 18 common among the Sunnis not tainted 
with Motazalite views, though being unatural it 18 never consistently 
believed or reahzed 


Thus in divinty at least we see that taking the Imams as 
spiritnual guides we have in Islam a revealed religion that 18 rational, 
true and perfect, and hence a lasting religion Rejecting the Imams we 
have nothing but a simple naive creed reqmring to be supplemented hy 
philosophy which, however, 18 most virulently denouneed by the more 
orthodox of them The highest they attain tois Ahmed’ bn Hambal’s 
teaching that God has hands, feet ete, (as these words ocenr in Hw 
connection in the Quran and the traditions) but we are unable to form any 
conception of them, any conception of them hkening them to any known 
hands and feet 1s to be denounced Hughes is giad that this teaching 
makes the Musalmans of tlis such school conformable to the Christian 
doctrine. See ns Dictionary of Islam, Art Wahhabu. 
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2. As gifted with divine knoutedge. 
SUCTION 1 
Their anticipaiions of scientific discoveries. 


It 18 clear that the chief question of 1mportance for Islam 18 whether 
the Prophet and the Imams were true in their claims to be such, for on 
their credit stands the probability of the vast body of Islamic teaching, 
abont the pleasure of God in speeific matters and all unvernfiable spiritual 
doctrines and beliefs such as those about the angels and the Hereafter. 
We have to see what evidence there eaists to-day for their inspiration 
and spiritual elevation This 18 a matter-of-fact question and requires a 
close and patient enquiry with an open mind It 1s claimed that such 
evidence 18 ample and 18 as direct and cogent for the Imams as for 
the Prophet and all taken together coustitutes a vast body of evidence 
for Islam that is almost irresistable 


Spirituahty has many phases—intellectual, moral and those 
specifically called spnitualistiec It is the perfection of them all that has 
to be sought for and 1s probably unattainable to any but the prophets 
and the lmams 


We have scen some evidence of the first in ther highly pure and 
subline conception of God winch was simply marvellous for the age and 
the count:y they hvedin Weean point to similar wonders in other 
bianches of Knowledge with which they were not directly concerned. 
Their anticipations of truths in physical seiences are an interesting 
branch of study and have been dealt with in my Seience and Islamic 
Tradition They shonld appeal even to the most sceptical, for the Imams 
speak e¢learly and uneyuivocally of saientifie truths which were not and 
could not possibly be known in the age in which they lived, were diseoveied 
centuries later by means of instruments and other elaborate appliances 
that were themselves the achievement of late: ages, to say nothing of the 
great scientific culture reyured to handle them 


From the nature of things these things should be few in number for 
1t was no business of the Piophet and the Imams to teach seienee to the 
people On the contrary in cases of strange truths as that of the earth’s 
motion it might have meant the death ot ther proper mission—the 
guidanee of the people Yet it these hody men speak of nature at all 
it 18 natural they should oveasionully betray their knowledge of 1, 
sometimes, 10 some expressious ab least. 
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Greaf precautions, however, are required To prevent self-deception 
which is 80 common among people in matters of this sort, 1618 necessary to 
start only with clear, precise and full statements, and itis only whena 
number of plain, unequivocal statements have been shown to be true in 
the hght of indisputable scientific truths that we may venture to form an 
opinion about others which may possibly be inadvertent or admitting, how- 
ever remotely, of another interpretation. There should be no twisting of the 
piain meanings of words, no searching of lexicons to find rare or unusual 
rheanings that would serve the new interpretation The passages must be 
understood from the earliest times exactly in the sense in which we 
interpret 1t. Except in flagrant cases of inaccuracy which should be very 
rare no new interpretation should be allowed. Apologists of whom there 
have been so many in recent times in all religions who proclaim that 
none has ever understood their Sacred Books before themselves are 
victims of self-delusion, 1f not lars consciously 2 


We have been taken too Jong im the preamble, but in a matter of 
this kind 16 18 necessary to keep up our 1eputation To be brief, however, 
there are several verses 1n the Quran which are evidential in this respect. 
But these may best be reserved for the chapter on Quran as a standing 
miracle Here we are concerned with the Prophet and the Imams 
Since 1¢ 18 the traditions of the Imams that give us the most striking 
instances we may confine oniselves here to these only Here 1s one. 


Our Lord Ali -e- Nam (10th Imam) says ‘When the night 1s halved 
(7zantasafallal) there appears a light (zaheura bayazun) 11 the middle of the 
sky (ff wastessamac) like a pillar of iron (La amudin man hadad.a) which 
ulumines the world (yaz0 lahadsfunya) It stays for some time (yaquma 
saatan) and then passes away (summa yuzhebo) Then the tradition goes on 
to say that after thig a light appears on the eastern horizon (zodiacal 
light) and then appears the true dawn of the morning (Kafi. 3rd cent A H) 
Any body can now see that the hght spoken of in the middle of the 
meght in midsky 1s the Gegenchein which was discovered only in the 
19th cent being first observed by Brorsen in 1856 


Our Lord Ali ’bn Abi Talib being asked about the leenth and breadth 
of the sun {and the moon, so the tradition as itis has it, though it 18 
probably an madvertent addition by constant association of sun and moon 
im parlance, and there 1s another report giving dimensions of the moon 
pretty correctly ] Oar Lord replied 900 X9J0 Farsakhs (Uyun, 4th 
cent A. H) Any one who knows the diameter of the sun (88000 mileg) 
which has been found by eight wholly different methods since the 
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eighteenth century can see that the figure given by Our Lord is correct 
of the length and breadth (¢. e, polar and equitorial sem-areamferences) 


of the sun Any one who knows anything of astronomy knows that 
knowing the correct dimensions of the sun was simply impossible more 
than 300 years ago 


Our Lord Hasan in the khuthah read on the death of Ins father said 
that day corresponded with the day of Ascension of Our Lord Jesus 
Obmst Inan article published some time ago in the Mushm Renew I 
have shown the accuracy of this though 1t involves an elaborate math- 
ematical calculation. 


Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq speaks of the planet unknown to astronomers 
of the day which he called salina (qmets e, very slow-paced, the name 
being suggested probably by the name slow-paced given to Saturn by 
Hindas) and he also speaks of a Lowlre Makfoos (preserved Table) which 
in the connection appears no other than the Invanable plane of tlre 
Solar System And he tells us that the inclinations of the o:lte of 
Jupiter and Venus, of the sun (Eehptic) and Sakina and of the sun (1?) 
and the Lowhe Mahfooz aie (nearly) the same (Kafh} The tradition is 
diseussed fnily in my Snence and Islamec Tradition Fiom the 
inclination it 18 clea: that planet thatis given the name of Sakina 1s 
Neptune 


Our Lord Mohamed Baqu says the days and lunar months will be 
longer in the days of Om Lod the Mahd: of Islam (Inshad, 4th eent ) 
Everybody knows now that days are ime:casing by 22 seconds per 
century And so the luna: months, both owimg to tidal friction 


Our Lord Ali ‘bn Husain in one of his prayers (Sainfae Kamila 
Supplement) speaks of the weight of air—a reality discovered first by 
Torricelli in the 16th century. and what is infimtely more wonderful 
of the “weight” (wazn) of hght—a thing which to many would appear 
simply absurd, but the 1eality of which is now a certainty—one of the 
greatest scientific achievements of the 20th century. 


Our Lord Al speaks in (Dane Simat) of the planets being controlled 
by the sun, of their sight being the same to all people (referring clearly 
to their small parallax), and in one of his questions to a Persian astiono- 
mer asks ‘What 1s the position of Venus? Is it one of the attendants 
(satellites) or the system makers '(Jawame). The question js left without 
an apswer but 1t speaks of itzelf. 
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Speaking of the creation of the Universe he says ‘And God ealled 
out to 1t when it was yet in a state of smoke (dudhan) and the cords of its 
galaxies were intertwined (faltahamat ora aashiaaha) That two or 
more gilaxies were intertwined to form the present milky way (in a 
corner of which our sun with its vast system 1s situated) appears from 
the proper motions of the stars (see A W _ Bickerton’s Birth of the 
Worlds and Systems) Nahajui Balaghat, 4th cent. 


Of the ecarth’s motions Our Lord speaks so often and so plainly 
that the holy divine Allama Majlin (who would be the last man to 
admit it) 18 constrained to say in one place (in Behar Vol XIV) that he 
who would postulate a rapid smooth motion for this globe ean do so 
without difieunity But honestly speaking I am not satisfied that it 1s 
the astionomieal motions of the ecaith that are referred to in these 
passages—it 1s rather the earth’s inte:nal motions there The passage 
that speaks most elcarly of earth’s motion 1s this one of Our Lord Jaferel 
Sadiq (Hadis Mufaszal) “All thmgs speak (by their change) of their 
origination—the eneuts of Falak (the totality of orb:ts) in respect of 
(the motion of) what belongs to them (the plancts) (sema flu) and these 
nre the seven heavens, and the motion of the earth with (Ar and) those 
ou it, and the vhanges of the seasons and the changes of time (due to annual 
and diurnal motions respectively ) 


Our Lord Riza says it 18 a bine orb behind the yonder vel (atmos- 
phere) that ca ises sky to appeat blue We now know that the sun 1s 
that blue Orb as has been shown by Langley—it would appear so if we 
could view i¢ beyond the atmosphere And we know that it 18 the 
dispersion of its blue rays that causcs sky to appear blue in daytime 


These instances must suffice to sct men athinking what kind of men 
these _Imams were They are veritable, standing miracles, I say 
Physical miacles may pass away but these will abide to the end of the 
world And remembcr these are only instances. Of course I cannot 
give here a synopsis, such as the above is, of what fills my ‘Science and 
Islamic Tradition’ I will, however, conclude with something said 
obviously in jest, not in earnest An Arab, a typical Arab we may 
Suppose, comes to Our Lord Ali and asks the question “Where do clouds 
remain?’’ (from where they come every now and then” “On a tree” 
says Our Lord “on a thick tree on the shores of the sea and thence they 
go where God commands them” (Kafi) This tree, let 16 be observed has 
been found out—in Pern. It 3s called Rain-producing “tree there It 
eolleets the floating vapour in the air about it and then condenses 1t by 
the motion of it3 leaves, and so acontinuous rainfall continues from its 
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twigs, day in and day ont throughont the year Another tree having 
this peenlar property 18 a vanety of Eucalyptus found in Australia. 


SECTION 2 
Their Prephecies. 


Everybody admits that prophecy 1s a miracle, only it should be suffi- 
ciently precise and particular, and whether owing to distance of time or 
other reasons there should be no possbihty of foreseeing the events that 
are predicted For these too we need not confine ourselves to the remark- 
able prophecies in the Holy Quran which the world has been seeing 
fulfilled to this day 


Ina way the whole Ife of the Prophet was a continuous senes of 
the most remarkable prophe.ies as remarkably fulfilled? They are the 
very warp of his history and it 1s not casy to pass them over as embellish- 
ments of later ages The Prophct’s hographers were Snnnis, and they 
would be the last of men to pnblish sayings of the Prophet which go to 
make a reflection on then own holy Caliphs Witness the words in 
which the Prophet foretold the victory of Khabar at the bands of Our 
Lord Ah after Abubecker and Omar were badly put to flight, ‘ Tomorrow 
I will give the standard to a man who 18 a great charger and never knows 
a fight, who loves God and His Apostle and whom God and His Apostle 
love The fort will be won at his hands * And at the time he said ths 
he knew that Our Lord Ah was suffering from sore eyes and hardly able 
to go to fight at all However over-critical we choose to be, it 18 not easy 
to pass over things hke these However, I do not propose to dwell here 
on prophecies of this class There are simply hundreds of them depend- 
ing more or less on the reporters for their credit ButI cannot pass 
over the famous prophery of the Prophet about the martyrdom of the 
holy Sahabee Ammare Yasir,“ O Ammar,a rebellious people will kill 
thee while thou would be calhng them towards heaven and they would 
be calling thee towards Hell ’» Ammar was killed in the battle of Siffin 
fighting against the forces of Moaviyah who had revoited against Our Lord 
Al The Prophecy was so fam)us that some persons kept waiting to see 
the fate of Ammar and as soon as he was killed they came over to fight 
on the side of Our Lord Ah The thing produced such a consternation 
in the ranks of Moaviyah that to retain his hold on his own people he 
said thatit was Ali who was responsible for Ammar’s death, having 
brought that old man to fight for him ( Mishkat). Certainly but for its 
being in every one’s mouth Bokhari would have been the last man to 
give a thing so damning to his creed a place in his well-known book. 
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The same may be said of the well-known prophecy of the barking of 
the dogs of Howab which disconcerted Ayesha so much that she was 
aban‘loning her march altogether, and Talha had to make a number of 
people swear before her that the place was not Howab See account of 
the battle of Jamal in any history. 


Among prophecies that were fulfilled long after they were recorded 
may be mentioned the memorable ‘ Fire of Hijaz’ which as the Prophet 
had distinctly foretold made the necks of the camels in the town of Busra 
visible at night to the people of Medina The event occurred in 654 A H. 
and a detailed account of 161s given by Qostulani who was eye-witness. 
The prophecy 1s to be found in Bukhari (8rd cent) The geologists say :t 
was the rising of a mad-voleano that was responsible for this phenomenon 


Of the same class—fulfilled long after being recorded may be men 
tioned those about the invasion of Tarkomans (under Ilalaku Khan 
656 A H,)’ a number of them are cited in Rashiduddin Khan’s history 
with their sources. The same may be said of the prophecy about 
Abbasides coming to the throne and the number of their monarehs being 
forty. This prophecy is cited by Al Ghazali who lived long before the 
dynasty came toanend Asit happened the number of Abbaside sove- 
reigns was thirty seven It was in round numbers that the number was 
given in the prophecy Finally the well-known prophecy about t he 
twelve Imams after him who should continue as long as the faith of 
Islam exists ze, to the end of the worid yields to none in point of cer- 
tainty Though so disconcerting to the Sunnis they have never ventured 
to deny the report. The number 1s exactly fulfilled in the twelve Imams 
of the Shuias. 


It 18 a question whether snch predictions require special revelahion 
from God, or whether they are the products of a power—their great 
spiritual perception or geniusif I may socall 1t But whatever if 18 
there is the same overflowing evidence for 1¢1n the case of the Holy 
Imams. As in the case of the Prophet, space cannot permit to enter even 
into an outline of the proper heads As tothe numbers they are simply 
hundreds. It has taken 14 closely written folios in my father’s Kitabul 
Kashfe Aml Ghasasah to give merely a list of the prophecies of one 
Imam only Our Lord Ali *bn Abi Talib. And the thing to notice 1s that 
the vast, nay overwhelming, majority of them are from Sunni sources 
He has been particular about these as they have something of the value 
of hostile witnesses Indeed 1t 18 inconceivable why Sunnis should have 
set about to spread reports to the glonfication of Our Lord Ah, while 
they are reticent in doing the same for ther much beloved Cahphs, 
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Oertainly that means something. Anyone who reflects over this will be 
able to see that generally speaking the Sanm reports at least of Our Lord’s 
prophecies fulfilled before they were, presumably, committed to writing 
are not less certain then those that were fulfilled centuries after they 
were committed to paper. Seea paper of mine published recently in the 
Mushm Review on the “ prophecies of Oar Lord Ah. ” 


Then 1¢18 remarkable that several of the disciples of Our Lord as 
Misam Tammar, Raschid Hujri and som> lik; Makhtar who merely 
heard from these men were branded by their opponents as laying claim 
to the gift of prophecy. We know 1t was siunply due to their giving 
utterance to these prophecies they learned from Oar Lord It 18 notice- 
able that it 18 the disciples of Oar Lord and no others who got that 
reputatation 


Then as in the ease of some propheuies of the Prophet the prophecies 
of Oar Lord Ali have sometimes given rise to events which would be 
inexplicable without them Thus the Omyeds 1n the days of their power 
were always careful to prevent any youth in the line of Abbas (uncle of 
the Prophet), marrying any girlof Banu Haris clan This was due to 
prophecy of Our Lord Al: which had beeome famous that the destroyer 
of Omyeds would be an Abbaside youth having an Hanisiya for his mother. 
As the fates would have 1t Caliph Hisham in some mood of mind (probab- 
ly of unbelief) gave the permission to Abialla "bn Abbas, and his son 
Saffah literally exterminated the Omyeds from the country. 


However, 1n the brief space at our disposal it would be better to 
confine ourselves to instances of prophecies fulfilled long after they were 
committed to paper. The following may be cited — 


1. The destructive inroads of the Mongols under Halaku Khan 
Several Prophecies One 1s in the famous Khutbatul Bayan “The 
Fatya (ut interval has been completed and the 6th (century) from Hegira 
hascomeon The flat nosed will overspread the land and (even) the 
dresses (of people) will be snatched off The (ladies) in seclusion will be 
inaulted and the freemen would be taken into bondage They will go to 
Kaisan (Kashan probably) and will devastate Khorasan” ete One scroll 
containing clear prophecies of these inraods and the inability of any to 
withstand them was in possession of Syed ‘bn Taus, and so before they 
had made any conquests of consequence he made a petition to Halaku 
Khan to leave his district unmolested and mentioned this prophecy. 


2. Prophecy about the rise of Ale Bowaih 4th cent who were fore: 
told by Our Lord to get complete control over Caliphate and remain 
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masters for &century or more. So prophecies about the nse of Fatimite 
Oaliphs in Hgypt and the Syeds coming to rule at Tabrastan—all taken 
from Khutbatul Malahem cited by Ibne Abijl Hadid (Sanmi) in his great 
commentary on Nah‘jul Bi lagah. 


8 Prophecies about thi insurrection of Zanjis (Yaqut, Moj'm, 
Zahabee cited in Durre Manzun and in addresses of Our Lord) So about 
the murderous Oaramites ([bn Abil Hadid from Khutbatul Malahem) 


4 Prophecy about Sanjar (by name) the last Perman (probably 
meaning Seljuki) king living 80 years and dying of hunger (Rafee, 
History.) 


5 Submerging of Basra and its being destroyed by earthquakes 
(Yaqut, Mojam ) 


6. The deser, of Kar'yila becoming a great City (Saduq,; Uyun ) 


This 18 sufficient within the limits of an Introduction to show that 
in spite of the intense ignorance and barbarism of the people thiough 
whom Islam has come to us there remains the’ amplest evidence that 
could be desired for the divine truth of the Holy Piophet and the Imams 
after him. It 1s obvions that all this which has been transmitted to us 1s 
but an infinitely small remnant of the truce prophetic sayings, much 
has been lost, obscured and disfigured in the intense darkness of the ages 
through which i¢ has passed What wonld have been the effectif we 
were confined to the Prophet alone for these evidences We see that 
apart from the few passages in the Quran whieh have a clear scientific 
import there are few scientific traditions of the Prophet himself which 
we can put forward as irrefragible proofs of his divine inspiration 
The number swells in the case of the Holy Imams. Of the prophecies 
many have no evidential value, those that have had as much chance to be 
lost to the world as the thousands of otfers which, we have no doubt, 
were Thus even in the matter of evidences for Islam the Imams were 
almost as indispensable as the Prophet himself But for them the 
strength of Islam would not have been half of what 1t 18 to-day 


SECTION 3. 
Their other mii acles. 


The same principles that make us feel secure 18 affitming the truth 
of prophecies whose falfilment was (possibly) before they were recorded 
apply to reports about physical miracles of which there 1s no other proof 
or evidence now available. The Sunnis might in thew love for the 
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Prophet invent millions of tales to glorify him, they wight do the same, 
let it be granted, for Our Lord Ali ‘bn Abi Talib, but there can be no 
reason an earth why they should invent such tales to the glory of Our 
Lord Ali as would cast a reflection on their own Oaliphs. Thus foreseeing 
what was coming after him it was the halt of the Prophet that when he 
wanted to do something to glorify Our Lord Ali be would first give a 
ehance for 1¢ to Abubecker and Omar and in this way make their 
diagrace patent. Thus for building his first Mosque (at Qiba) he ordained 
that his camel would decide the area that it should accupy. He first made 
Abubecker and Omar ride 1t—the camel would not move. Then he bade 
Our Lord Ali to ride 1t and forthwith the camel started and made a 
circuit and the area was made sacred for the mosgue (Abdul Haqq Jaszbul 
Qulub etc) Why on earth, I ask, do Sunnis invent such tales and publish 
them? Granting that th-y are not hostile to Our Lord Ah, 18 not their 
testimony to a story lke this, nevertheless, a testimony of a hostile wit- 
ness? Instances of such miracles, can be multiphed without number but 
it »s hardly pleasant, and neither we have space for many here. We can 
only afford to give prineiples 


Thus it is with the Prophet’s mracles Most of the miracles of 
which the works of Islamic tradition are full have certainly no evidential 
value for the enquirer. They are gone and their reality depends on the 
credit of the reporters which for the unbelievers would 1n such a case be 
very smali and we can say no more to1t But all are not such, there are 
others which carry their iron evidenee with them, and the above 18 an 
instance of only one kind of 1t. 


Then miracles which have led to important events in history which 
are explicable without them must have some basis of truth Thus to 
the Christians of Najran the challenge was given simply to pray for 
eurse of God on the Prophet if he wasalhar. They accepted the challenge 
at firet and came to the appointed spot but as soon as they saw the 
Prophet coming with Our Lord Al and his wife and children coming 
for prayer changed their mind and left the field agreeing to pay 
the Jezia. Why on earth did they do so, every senmble man would 
ask, 1f the accounts as we read in histories are allembellishments I have 
never found any Ohrishan writer giving any explanation that could 
appeal to any man of sense. Itis all very well to say that it was a 
strange mode of settling a question—or to-say with a great show of 
Christian chanty and meekness that 1¢ 18 unbecoming for Chnistians to 
curse anyone. I¢ is sufficient to say their ecclesiastical history 1s full 
of such instances. And 1t was a question of money and property. They 
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would have gladly cursed the whole world rather than pay a farthing of 
Jezia. 


The miracles which have left relies or traces which are themselves 
wonderful do certainly require some consideration The splitting of the 
moon 18 a case to the point The two halves do not appear to have been 
completely joined together Sir John Herschell in his Outlimes of 
Astronomy says there have been several well-c1edited observations in 
which the moon coming in transit in front of astar the star has not 
disappeared, as 1t should have done, but has continued to be seen throuyh 
the disc of the moon, as if there 1s some mighty crack cutting the moon 
night through Certainly no other globe is known to have this strange 
structure So Sheikh Mnufid speaks of a adr lote tree which 
existed down to his day, and its leaves were mach used by the people for 
enres ete Its trunk was for a man’s height split in two parts separated 
by a space throngb which a man conld pass Of this tree the tradition 
was that the Prophet walking to this tree in a state of drowsiness the 
tree was split asunder so that the Prophet passed through 1t unhurt 
Surely the formation 18 a strange one spevially for asd: tree having no 
very broad trunk to it. 


The same may be said of the miracles of the Imams Granting that 
the Sunnis are not unfnendly to Our Lord Ah one must wonder 
how it 1s that while the traditions speaking of the miracles of their own 
Calipbs are exeeedingly few those about the miracles of Our Lord are 
exceedingly numerous And the wonder must inerease 1f one considers 
the conditions under which traditions came to them It 1s well-known 
that Moaviyah started public eursing of Our Lord Ali whieh was done 
in every mosque in the Mosiim empire _ He also 1ssaed strict orders 
forbidding people to relate any tradition to the credit of Our Lord, 
prescribing severe penalties for this, enj»ning them to publish tales to 
the credit of other Caliphs ete , and promising bountifal rewards for this 
In lis Nasaehe Kafiya the great Sunm savant Mohamed ‘bn Aqil has 
eited several mandates of Moaviyah to thiseffeet The practice of cursing 
continued to the second century till the days of Caliph Omar ‘bn Abdal 
Aziz who stopped it What effect ths had on the ideas of the people 
about and their feelings towards him can be gathered from the method 
which he adopted to do 1t He tutored a Jew to come to him in full audience 
and ask his daughter in marmage to himself He doing tifis and the 
Oaliph refusing on the ground of his being a Jew and a beggar, the latter 
replied (as he was instructed) that 1f he was a Caliph he was not better 
than the Prophet, and as to himself if he was a Jew he was not worge 
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than Ali‘bn Abi Talib whom _the Musalmans curse publicly in their 
mosques. Pretending to avoid sneers of this kind the Caliph stopped. 
this enstom. Of himself it 18 said he never thought of it till he lerrned 
from his tutor that Ali had fought at Beder. As was natural the people 
—the masse# at last—had forgotten all about Our Lord and knew 
nothing but calumny against him The Sunnw have had much ado to 
sift the rublish that filled their traditions in this scandalousage The 
Abbasides were—though alternately and with intervals of irmtation and 
persecution as in days of Mansur, Haroun, Mutawakkil—on the whole 
not unfavourable, and that helped to mend matters But as to the 
masses they remained much what they werein Omyed times Madani 
related to Mamun that in one of the towns he was surprised to see that 
no man was named after Hasan, Husain ete Only one shoe-seller had 
given the name Hasan to his boy, and being asked about it he explained 
that he gave that name to him as he had often to use abusive language 
to him. 


Such being the conditions among the people for centuries is 16 nota 
miracle by itself that any tradition speaking of the excellence of Our 
Lord Al: 1s to be found in Sunm writings? Indeed the extent to which 
the Sunnis having such a history behind them have got over their 
prejudice against Our Lord Al: 1s creditable to them. But this can be said 
only of the later ages The traditions were all collated in the age when 
among sections of people at least there was intense prejudice against Our 
Lord I cannot continue this very unpleasant topic any longer, but any 
who keep an eye on the intensely bad conditions of the time will agree 
with me that even after making every sort of al] »wanee it remains that 
generally speaking the testimony of Sanm writers to the miracles and 
other excellences of Our Lord Ah and the other Imams are not of muth 
inferior value for evidence than the testimony of a non-Mushm. Grant- 
ing that the writers were all perfectly free from prejadice the men they 
wrote for were—the vast majority of them—greatly prejudiced and they 
would hardly have been able to get any reputation or popularity if they 
published any but the most well credited accounts on this particular head. 
The people of Damascus appear rather much prejudiced against Our 
Lord Al. Nasal the author of one of the six correct books of the 
Sunnis thought he might correet them by reciting to them his small book 
Khasais dealing with traditions in honour of Our Lord Ali For some 
days the people suffered to listen—at length one day a man asked him 
if he had composed any similar book for Moaviyah, and on his replying 
that he knew of no reliable traditions to his eredit they jumped upon 
him and beat him so much that he died. Of Saqae Wasite it 1s said 
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that one day in the canrse of his recitals he dictated the Hadise Tair—a 
famous tradition to the credit of Our Lord Ali: They pounced upon 
him and beat him out and then washed the place where he had sat. Then- 
cefurward he stuck to his house, never recited a tradition to any body 
there Oanit he imagined that any traditionist could have set about to 
invent tales im honour of Our Lord Ah and kept himself safe among 
populace to say nothing of keeping hie reputation with them Of course 
there were infinite variations aceording to culture or education, contact 
with Shias and other conditions, but the above holds good of the infinite- 
ly vast majority. 


We have been taken so long with principles that we cannot afford 
space for specific instances But neither do we need 1t. They are so 
verv famous and oneveryone’s lips Who has not heard of Our Lord 
Ahi’s tearing out the gate of Khabar fo.t ard holding it for sometime in 
his hands setting iton the trench asa biidge for the Muslim forces to 
enter For details see Madariy or any other history The matter was so 
well-known aud accepted of all that it got a place in the Ziarats of Our 
Lord taught as early as the 2nd cent. 


The same may be said of the rerising of the sun for ms prayers 
twice after 1t had sct As to the first time when 1t was more a miracle of 
the Prophet than his own there are few Sunn: works of authority with- 
out it. See Shifa of Qazi Ayaz &e As to the second time when 1¢ 
happened in his own Caliphate see Nasr ’bn Muzahim Kitabul Siffin 
(2nd cent) or any other classics of Islamic history One of the attendants, 
himself a Sahabee, extolled this miracle in verses in which he appears to 
extol not so much Our Lord himself as his own party of followers on 
whom he says this wasa special grace of God, for the whole party 
following Our Lord had not said their prayers when the sun went down. 
Those who may be afraid there was a tremendous break in the course of 
nature here may be told that it 1s not atall necessary. It may have 
been a purely physical phenomenon such as may be effected by abnormal 
refraciion. The miracle of producing a fountain of water (on the way to 
Siffin) on removing a block of stone that shut 1t18 equally famous. It 
led to the conversion of a Christiaan monk And so on. 


A mere hist of the well-anthenticated muracles of Our Lord 
would swell this article to an enormous size even if we confine 
the het to Sunm sources We hurry to note thag the same may 
be said of the miracles of later Imams. It 18 true, as Sell says, 
that they were not much noticed by the Sunnis and their biagrophers 
Were mainly Shias. They always remained under the evil eye of 
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the raling QGahphs and so few would approach them Some passed the 
greater pait of their lives in dungeons owing to political suspicion So 
accounts tending to glomfy them in public estimation could not be openly 
published without giecat msk If we trust the Shia accounts one man 
was put to death by Caliph Harun for publishing a mnacle of Our Lord 
Musa Kazim the 7th Imam Yet it was not that they were wholly 
unnoticed Though leaders of the condemned heretical Shias they ever 
eontinned to hold the Inghest reputation as holy men and saints. 
Shafeei the founder of one of the four great sects of Sunnisin law gave 
to the tomb of Our Lord Musa Kazim the name of abu qazail Hawa ‘ the 
gate of the fulfilment of wants’ Abmed *bn Hambal the founder of the 
Hambah school of law said of the sanad (chain of transmitters) recited 
by Our Lord Riza (8th Imam) through his holy ancestors that 1¢ might 
well serve as acharm to heal the demented ° J/uza santul majann’ The 
great Sufi saint Maroofe Karkhi was a disciple of Our Lord Riza and 
boasted of being called his porter All this must surely be due to some- 
thing. The world has not known another instance of the leaders of one 
sect being regarded by men of other sects as saints and holy men 


Thia does not certainly mean that the sect asa whole was very 
favonrably disposed towards them Were it so the state could not 
possibly have treated them inthe way itdid Indeed owing to reasons 
explained in the beginning among the mass of men and their leaders 
there alwavs remfined a spit of aversion against them The treatment 
to which Nasai and Saqae Wasite were put we have given above, and they 
are crying proofs of this For the prejudice of the leaders against the 
later Imams specifically 1t may be noted that Bokhari never took a tradi- 
tion from Our Lord Jafeiel Sadiq, to say nothing of the late: Imams, and 
said he felt something in his heart against him Imam Fakhruddin Raz 
wonders why Our Lords the 9th, 10th and 11th Imams never thought 
to learn something from the gieat traditionists and divines of the time. 


Thus on the whole the miracles of the holy Imams recorded by the 
Sunni authors have great evidential value Thev are esther testimonies 
of hostile witnesses or they explain how those who should 1n the natural 
course of things have been hostile or prejudiced were irresistibly attracted 
to them For these if 18 ruffiment to take a book hike Zakhiratul Maal, 
the work of a typical Sunm wiiter who would not allow even that Our 
Lord Al: delayed to do Sayat (swear allegiance) to Abubecker He cites 
from Shaqige Palkhi the famous miraele of Our Lord Musa Kasim 
reading his thoughts and tuining sand into flour , Our Lord Ali e Naqi 
being placed in the cage of tigers at the bidding of Caliph Mutawakkil and 
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coming ont unhurt the animals falling at his feet 1n supplication , Our Lord 
Hasan Askari expoaing the trick of the Christian monk who made rain to 
fall qmte at will—a thing that caused great consternation among the 
people and many were renouncing Islam. These out of a host eited by 
him aod other writers ought to suffice to seta seeker after truth on the 
path of enquiry. 


An interesting class of miracles are those which were effected 
by the Imams after their death Thus the Manaqibe Murtazawi cites 
from Waqid: the account of a man shown to him (along with others) by 
Caliph Harun having been changed into a dog and afterwards struck with 
hghtmng The man was in the habit of abusing Our Lord and being 
asked to repent would not The same writer gives an account of a man 
raised to life after he was helplessiy killed and cut into pieces for admir- 
mg Our Lord Ah The tyrant was metamorphosed and killed shoutly 
after. The same author records a case of punishment in his own time 
which made a great noise at the time reaching the ears of Emperor 
Jehangir, who then in his exeitement did what he could for the man’s 
disgrace after his death. 


- Finally the great Slaughter of Karbalais, as I have said in my Islam 
in the light of Shiaism, a miracle of miracles Take the bare skeleton of 
facts and just ponder over them Just try to conceive (for none can 
conceive adequately) four days of thirst and then conceive of engaging in 
hand to hand fight with forces a thousand times strong And then how 
they fought! Before the fight Our Lord Husain had arranged with 
Yezid’s General Omar that one man shall fight against one man But he 
s00n saw that in that way there was not the least chance of victory and 
he directed the rule to be broken ‘Thus no one daring to approach 
Abis he was surrounded on all sides by archers and thus succeeded to be 
finished And so of many others It 1s useless to say anything of the 
fighting of Our Lord Husain himself who was literally surrounded on all 
sides and assaulted with all weapons together, fire and stones not excepted. 
And in this way they continued the fight from morning to afternoon. 
Then remember all were not stalwart youths able to fight There were 
old tottering frames amongst them like Habib ’bn Mazahir and Muslim ’bn 
Ausaja and there were little boys of twelve or so among them like Qasim 
whom Onur Lord had to hft up to seat him on his horse These boys 
should not have known even the art of striking with a eWord. And let 
us not forget the poor ammals How were the horses able to work on 


the fourth day of their thirst. If all this is nota miracle I say nothing 
18 & miracle, 
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SECTION 4 


But are we limited to miracles recorded in books, whether the 
writings of Shias or Sunnisf Do miracles not actually oceur before our 
own eyes? There are not only (A) occasional miracles which are wit- 
nessed from time to time (a) at the tombs of the Imams, (6) at Tazia 
Khanas and other places associated with the Imams, (r) all the world over. 
There are also (B) periodical miracles which can he witnessed on specific 
dates at various places and (C) permanent, lasting or standing miracles. 


As in the case of the preveding space prevents us from giving any 
accounts however brief of these—and there 1s such a large number of 
them Everyone has in his knowledge some of them. We will give only 
One or two instances of each. 


Instances of A (a) Only the last year saw the display of two great 
miracles One, a blind man restored to sight at the tomb of Our Lord 
the 7th Imam at Kammain The man had been under the best available 
treatment of the Karopean method and given up as hopeless. The news 
was first published by a (presumably) European correspondent of the 
Pioneer of 10-8-28 who had satisfied himself by enquines that the man 
was really totally blind for years Details of the miracle with his 
previous treatment were published in Alwa:z, a Journal of this association, 
and other papers later 


Another, a paralytic quite unable to stand on his legs—power of 
walking restored to him at the tomb of Our Lord Ali at Nejef Published 
in Sarfaraz and numbers of other papers 


There are literally hundreds of such miracles , only owing to their 
commonness and lack of missionary spirit no one cares to publish them, 
and 1n time they are forgotten The well-known poet Amanat of Lucknow 
was dumb He was given the power of speech at the tomb of Our Lord 
Ali at Nejef The thing would never have been recorded, but a Hindu 
patron of letters Munshi Newal Kishore published a collection of poems 
of a special type called Wasokhts and with each poet’s Wasokht he 
attached a short account Of the poet to whom it belonged. In that bmef 
note in Shola Jawala the miracle 1s noted. The reader will excuse me 
more instances 


Instances of A (6). Innumerable, and witnessed every year and all 
year round I have seen four whole volumes of miraculous cures &é. 
recorded to be performed at Joara in Rajputann, and I vemfied one 
having related to a relative of mine. The miracles at Jogipura near 
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Bijnor are, I dare say, well-known to everyone in these provinces though 
few have cared to publish any reports I have had ocrasion to verify 
some miracles published about Chowrathia Distriet Kheri, one, the cure 
of a leper, was repoited to me by a man who was quite a disbeliever and 
attmbuted 1¢ to faith cure—a thing I can not understand as leprosy is not 
a disease connected with the nervous system. 


Accounts of miracles occurring at Tama Khanas come to ears almost 
every year; only a few have begun to be publishcd I know of one in 
my own house which thongh it created a great terror at the time in the 
eity, which later proved to be quite mght, was never published. Of 
exampies of published miracles and of these too those that continued for 
a length of time so as to be witressed hy hundreds and thousands of 
persons may be mentioned the sights seen at Mir Wajid Ali’s Tazia 
Khana some yenrs ago at Mustafabad Distiict Rae Bareli which a European 
Engineer thought might be something of the nature of refraction 
appearances in the strait of Messina—a foolish idea the absurdity of 
which I exposed im a number of Isna Ashari. The long-continned 
miracle of the Zamh at Zaidpur District Barabanki was witnessed by 
thonsands Iwill not say a word about it, but simply ask the reader 
to enquire. 


Instances of A (c) Under this head may also be taken miracles 
which take place m connection with Tazins or Moharram mourning. 
Readers of Sarfaraz and S:rat know that this very year (1980) there have 
been two horrible cases of pumshments for wilful disrespect of this sacred 
period, none a whole wedding party of Musalmans was involved, in 
another a Hindu mugleader Also this year saw hundreds of Tazias 
kept afresh by Hindus owing to hormble pestilence ceasing at once 1n 
Village Sanhjar in Biswan Tahsil of Sitapur District on a Huindu’s 
vowing that if 1¢ will go down he will keep Tazia. Though rather old 1 
eannot omit reference to the restormng to sight of a Hindu Hiraman 
Murao at Biswan immediately on his praying to Our Lord Husain and 
vowing to keep Tazia. The fact 1s wellin the memory of the people at 
Biswan. At Satrikh, District Barabanki, 1¢ 18 said, a Hindu Sozkhan 
much devoted to Moharram ceremonies would not burn at the funeral 
pyre. Two of his sons embraced Islam, one said he had perhaps done 
some such deed that even Fire would not take him. 


As a moat striking though somewhat old instance of this class of 
miracles I may refer to the case of revival of a dead child m Masauh 
District Barabank: about the year 1876 which forma the subject of 
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Mr Damsh Ali Sahab’s poem Qatiul Auham published about 1896 The 
author 18 an eye witness and, as he says, almost all men of the vieimty 
are eye-witnesses The father had inan intensity of spint laid the 
child before his Tazia zealously trusting that the Imam would give back 
his hfe to him. The child was revived ina moment The fact made 
such an impression on the mind of the anthor that though a Sunm he 
observes Moharram with an intensity of devotion which may well be an 
example for the Shias, to say nothing of the Sunnis The poem was 
composed in reply to some Wahabis who went there to preach against 
Tazia-keeping But for this mischief they were causing, this case so 
important and so well-known might never have been recorded. 


The raising to life of the husband of a Hindu Girl in Gujerat about 
the year 1852 18 commemorated 1n a poem by Mnft: Mohammad 
Abbas Mujtahid of Lucknow The chaste woman was persned by two 
armed Muslim scoundrels The husband who fled was pointed out by 
the helpless girl on their making Our Lord Husain their surety that 
they would not hurt him Then they perfidiously killed him, struck off 
his head with the sword Our Lord appeared in an instant, and hanged 
two men on a tree, and then joining the head to the body raised to life 
the poor man and restored him to his weeping wife. The miracle made 
a great noise at the time Two Christians and a number of Hindus who 
investigated into the matter were converted The news coming to 
Lucknow through letter of a Sunni merchant of Bombay numbers of 
poets commemorated the event in their poems 


Examples of B (periodical miracles which can be witnessed on spe- 
cific dates at various places) 


1 At Amroha in several houses are rosaries to be seen, on the 
night of Ashura (mght preceding the 10th of Moharram) They ean be 
seen changing their colour from dusty white to bloody red and then 
reverting to thei natural colour by theevening of 10th The beads of 
these rosaries are made of the dust of the tomb of Our Lord Husain to 
which none now have any access 


2 The great Sunn: Divine Moulv: Hasanuzzaman Khan of Hydra- 
bad says 10 bis Matamul Saqaluin that he possesses a hair of Our Lord 
Husain It becomes bloody red on the night of Ashura 


8 The wierd ceremony of Matam on fire 18 to be witnessed every 
20th of Safar (Chehlum day) at Aurangabad in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
Over a large area fuel 1s collected and lighted Wheu all becomes einder 
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a man (a sperial man whose ancestcrs got the Alam firstina well) goes 
with his Alam and begins Matum. Then everybody, you, I, any man, ean 
go into the fire withont the slightest fear of any harm. They may not 
do Matam there but there will be noinjory Accounts are published from 
time to time in various papers 


Before concluding we will ask the reader to reflect for a moment 
how the practice of Tazia-keeping has taken sovh a hold on the Hindus 
and Sunnis Whatever may b: said of the latter, at least the former 
should not be disposed to observe a cnstom of an alien religion Granting 
that they are anpersatitious and their religion does not prevent them fiom 
hold'ng 1n reverence saints of other relig:‘ons how 13 16 that it 1s only the 
Mohsrram ceremonies,—those belonging to an obseure minority sect 
only—that thev singled out to boriow from Islam? And add to this it 
is not the low unecaltured classses nlone who doit Who dors not know 
how zealouslv the Maharaja of Gwahor and [ndoie and a host of other 
Rajahs and Maharajnahs observe the Moharram ceremon‘es and how 
munificently they spend upon them Snarely they are not fouls, idiots At 
Nimesar the greaé Tirath of the Hindus, where all are Hindus, there 1s 
hardly a Musaiman atall, they observe both Mobarram and Chehlam 
Can there be any sufficient reasons for this except that miracles aie 
observed, their prayers are grauted, wants are fulfilled? If you want 
the facts yon can have th m everywhere Ask how Moharram com- 
menced to be observed at Gwahor Ask about the marriage of the 
parents of the late Maharajah If vou dv not believe these then guess 
for yourselves The resalt ought to convince yon of then substantial 
accuracy But the way with the world 1s to disiegard facts of this kind 
when they oceur and when they are long } ast o1 forgotten to eall ¢hem 
legends, tales 

The last head we proposed was permanent, lasting or standiug 
miracles Of these the most prononent instance is the Quran iteelf 
How it 18 a muacie we will seein another chapter and so need say noth- 
ing of 1§ here Here we mean to mention two which are always before 
Our eyes and so we do not much notice them 

One 1s the mourning over Our Lord Husain. I have shownin my 
Prineiples of Shia Theology that the continuance of this mourning among 
us is a miracle It breaks the most elementary laws of psyehology. 
Pain is eelf-abating However painful and tragie an event may be, be it 
connected with yourself or those dearest to yourself, apd however much 
you may try to keep gnef of 1¢ in your hearts 16 must go away and in 
time you cannot shed a tear over 1t, however much you muy try to do so. 
Mourning over Husain is the only exception in the world to this. 
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The other is Istikbara. The Prophet and the Imams have taugh 
us a number of ways by which we can ascertain defintely what would b 
best for us in eases of difficulty These are a)l forms of prayer to Gu. 
through the Prophet and the Imams But praver is a difficult thing an 
you cannot expect clear illumination im response Of conrse this 1 
available only to believers, but unbelievers can by mxing socially witl 
us get information about our [stikharas (thev are in common use among 
us) and watch the results. Iti imposmble to reeuunt the wonders } 
have experienced myself. 


SEcrION 5. 
Their mora character. 


Such were the Prophet and the Imams! The above which 1s nota 
hundredth part of the evidence will be sufficient to show that the Prophet 
and the Imams were not men 1n the ordinary sense of the word, but some- 
way asupernormal order of beings, having powers far transcending 
those of ordinary men. It may be said that supernormal men having 
abnormally developed capacities for some things are occasionally born—- 
thus Mogert was a born musician, Swedenborg had a spontaneous gift of 
spiritualstic powers But (a) These gifts are only in special capacities, 
in other respects they are ordinary men. Those who get a capacity, 
innate or acquired, for spiritualstic powers are usually half-crazy men 
having little capacity for duties of ordinary life. There 1s a limited 
stock of energy and when one faculty 1s developed 1t must necessanly be 
at the expense of others But consider the lives of the Prophet and the 
Imams. They were warriors, generals, statesmen as much as they were 
philosophers, devotees, recluses spiritnalists if we may use the word. 
That 1s the chief distinguishing feature of true miraculous gifts :.¢. 
powers received as special gifts from God as distinguished from those 
acquired by due exercise or arising spontaneously asa freak of nature. 
(4) Grantang that some powers can be abnormally developed in this way 
there 18 no comparison to the miracles displayed by the Prophet and the 
Imams. Has there ever been heard of any claim even to make scientific 
discoveries by means of occult powers. Is there anywhere any claim even 
to such thingsas periodical or permanent miracles (-)Granting that by some 
freak of nature some individuals may arise from time to tame gifted with 
marvellous powers, yet 1t 1s against nature and so there 1s no example of 
it in history that for two eentunies and a half the powers should be in- 
herited or received by succession in an unbroken line from father to son 
and by a e:ngle member only at a time in the family—the one who should 
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sneceed Even if the Prophet sould be supposed to be a supernormal man, 
the continuance of the gift to our Lord the present Imam shows con- 
clusively that it 18 something specially, purposively designed by God 


However, for all that I would say tkat all this evidence of miracul- 
ous powers might be taken to be worthless if tne life of the Prophet and 
the Imams were not by itself a miracle of mety, holiness, self-anmhuila- 
tion If there could be conceived even a life more holy, pious and devont 
than theirs—I will not say if a single fault eould be fonnd in theirs—all 
this evidence might be considered inconclusive or even misleading. I say 
this though I know that I must stop with saying this, only appealing to 
readers to peruse the lives of these holy men sometime at their leisure 
hours and reflect over them  It13 clearly ont of queation to wmte any- 
thing of the life of any one of them, to say nothing of 80 many of them. 
For want of space I have been forced to cut down all details of miracles— 
the very few that I spoke of, how can I devote pages to wrie accounts 
of their piety, chanty, devotion &c? Nothing buta detailed description 
and evidence can suffice for this purpose That must therefore be fore- 
gone once for all though 1¢ 18 the most captivating part of the subject 


There 18 one way, however, to tell almost all aboutit in a few words. 
There are tests by which the extent of mety and devotion can be gauged. 
If they resultin things which transeend the powers of human nature 
they show they have reathed—to say the least of 1t—the highest point 
that human nature is capable of Anyone who considers the achieve 
ments of Oar Lord Ali as & warrior would imagine him asa man whose 
life was paased in physical self-culture like some of the renowned athletes 
and warriors of old as Rustam & He would reject as exaggerated or 
false all accounts of his intense devotion, constant self-mortification in 
prayers, fastings & But what are the facts? He never knew even 
what athletics and physical self—culture was It was merely his spint 
of having sold his soul to God (2: 207) and having no self of his own 
to care for that gave him the courage to face the mghtiest and, God 
helping, always succeeded. If the essence of morahty consists in dis- 
regard of the self, then certainly this 1s the highest point of 1t and so 1 
comes as the last in the description of ideal virtue in Surah 2: 177. 


Let alone Our Lord Husain and his work at Karbala. It 1s simply 
inconceivable to us, hyman beings. Oonsider his son Our Bord Ali ’bn 
Husain There was never a more distressed, disconsolate life. Not only 
he had to pass through the dreadful tragic scenes of Karbala and after, 
but all his life was passed in constant cares, sorrows and humiliations. 
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Another man in ns conditions of hfe mght well have lost all faith in 
God But let that go, conceive just this His whole life was passed in 
devotion—prayers which were of the nature of sililoquies or supplica- 
tion to God. Four volumes of these prayers very long prayers, often, 
are collected. It would not be unnatural 1f 1n all these prayers there 
were to arise occasionally thoughts of thankfulness for granting him 
strength to bear with patience the trials and tribulations that came to 
his lot chiefly the end of all dearest to him at Karbala—yet there is not 
shghtest reference even to the great tragedy to say nothing of other 
events of less consequence It1is as ifall werea mere ordinary thing, 
not worthy of thought at all I, for one, cannot conceive a higher stage 
of selfless holiness Not only 18 all this quite forgotten, but the enemies— 
such fiendish enemies as Onur Lord had—are actually prayed for. In the 
prayer book of Our Lord—the Sahifae Kamila there 1s a long prayer for 
those who were fighting on the frontiers of the Muslim Empire All ws 
forgotten in the interest for Islam. 


I earnestly appeal to all to study the hves of the Prophet and the 
Imams. The hfe of the Prophet at least 18 easily available to all 
Conceive a life more resolute, active, in the midst of worries, troubles 
disappointments, helplessness. And in the end when he was master 0’ 
nll Arabia what did he do for himself? for his children? for his rela 
tions 7 for his friends? Conceive a life of utter self-anmhilation such a 
ns and the whole force of arguments in favour of Islam falls to th 
ground It is easy to eut oneself off from the world and train th 
emotions accordingly, but to live in the world and to lead sueha life } 
simply unthinkable 


I have no space for anything more on this. Whole volumes cou: 
be written uponit The above 18 sufficient to set the reader on the pat 
of enquiry. One thing, however, he must note. Whena manis imme 
surably greater than ourselves, has none of our weakness, or h 
functions and duties far different from ours, some of his actions mi 
appear strange tous One who hears of Our Loid Abraham becom» 
rendily prepared to make asacrifice of his sbn to God may be apt 
yumagine that he lacked tender emotions. So the Prophet’s sending aw 
his cousin Jaafar to the battle of Muta almost immediately after | 
return from the long stay at Abyssima might be almost unthinkable 
us. It was not thatthey had no hearts at all, but their hearts | 
learnt a power of restraint which 1s simply inconceivable to us. Wil 
be said that 16 was an act of callousness on his part to order the slaugh 
of the Jews of Bani Quraiza? And what of his pardoning all his m 
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inveterate personal enemier, Abu Safsan, Hind and others? Ave, 
Wahshi the murderer of his uncle Hamza, and Habbar who had nearly 
killed his daughter Zainab as she was coming to him from Mecea? Ona 
mere show of embraung Islam these men were given a fre’ pardon and 
admitted to all the privileges of Islam What to say of the Prophet even 
the commonest men with the merest vestige of sense in them could see 
that these conversions at the sword’s point were simply nothing, and none 
could have blamed him if he had not accepted their submission and sent 
them off to where they deserved to go 


So knowing as we do the reasons that obliged the Prophet to take 
to himself nine wives after he was over fifty years old, some of them very 
undesirable and make his house a hot bed of dissensions we cannot always 
conceive how aman who had so mnoech national and spimtual 
work to do and was doing it, to say nothing of personal religious devo- 
tion of which no description could be given in words, could possibly have 
a mood of mind for such things 


Yes, we who have a gross material nature and so are subject to 
inertia of the spimt cannot conceive a state of spirit without inertia. 
The inertia of matter 1s that when it rests it seeks to continue its rest 
and resists force trying to move it And when it 1s moving it wishes to 
continue its motion and resists efforts to stopit The inertia of the 
spirit is that when 1t1s engaged in a certain direction 1t would con- 
tinue in that direction and cannot easily change 1t When as usual there 
are differences in a mans’s capacity for different things those for which 
there 18 great capacity determine his tastes and the others become practi- 
cally 1mporsible for him. We cannot conceive a state in which there are 
no tastes, no liking of one thing above another, and further no inertia, he 
who 18 engaged in a particular course this time can leave 1t1n an instant 
and immed.ately act itself to another wholly different He has no self 
in our sense of the word All his tastes, lkings are submerged 
in one great taste, love of God and obedience to His Will We cannot 
pause to explain how the taking in of one wife after another became 
necessary for the Prophet Those who know the facts know that there 
Were reasons, great reasons, moral or politic for every one of them, and 
even the most ignorant can be sure that whatever they were it was not 
uxoriousness. An uxorious man in his power shonld certainly have 
hked to have taken better women to his harem—certainly not more or 
less old widows. 
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The above will make it clear that to the Prophet and Imams we owe 
not only the teaching of our religion but all its strength. Without them 
Islam 18 nothing more than a theory of God and morals and certain 
behefs which may or may not be true. Without them we do not get that 
inductive force for our religion which, Mill says, 18 wanting in the 
Design argument for God Himself Anyway without them God 18 apt 
to be believed merely as a philosophical theory, not asa Living Realty 
of whom we have direct consciousness Hence the supreme importance 
of them for the very existence of our religiov. It would be almost 
nothing without them. Yetitis not merely because of their utility for 
evidence that they are so important The evidence will show that they 
really ocenpy a very high position in the sight of God and the scheme of 
His ereation. So fmth im them 18 almost as important as belief in God 
Himeclf. Also they were sent to show the heights to which the spinitnal 
development of man can go by simply secking to keep his will subser- 
vient to the Will of God 


Further it will appear that the evidence for the Imams is nearly sa 
cogent as that for the Prophet himself and the latter would be sadly 
crippled—if not indeed made to a certain extent defective—if 1t were not 
supplemented by that for the Imams. Taken with them the evidence for 
Islam w simply overwhelming 
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The Quran is made up of Surahs of vamable length, the shortest 
consisting of three short verses and longest (Snrah 1) consisting of 286 
fnirly long verses ‘These Surahs have been and may be called chapters, 
bat they can be called so only 1n a general sense, there 18 usually no divi- 
sion of subjects giving mse tothe division Only a few, the shortest 
Snrahs can be said to have a defimte subject, the rest take up a variety 
of subjects. more or less few according to the period of revelation, and 
there 18 no marked distinction between them The only distinction 1s 
that of style, diction and rhyme which indeed 18 so marked that it 1s 
difficult to mistake the verse of one Surah for another The only 
parallel or analogue to them imany literature 1s the poems of Persian 
poets which are umts only 1m respect of rhyme and metre and ramdle 
through all sorts of subjects The Surahs are meant to be :ndépendent 
wholes, each a complete guidance by itself, more or leas distinct aeeording 
to the detail that is to be fonnd init and hence its length Some give 
only aa clue to guidance bv exortation or a marked evidence of the truth 
of Revelation as Surah Kausar (108), others give ehef principles in 
nutsbell (as Surah 1), others give the whole of Shariat (Law) with more 
or less detail (as Surah 2, 3, 4 &e) 


The word ‘Surah ’ 18 said originally to sigmfy a row, (Sell, Hughes 
&e ) and the meanmg 18 well applicable, the verses which by themselves 
or by sets of them are complete wholes, being simply brought together 
as ina row withont rery much regard of connection But ths meaning I 
have not found in the Qamus and I am not aware of the use of the word 
in that sense The word 18 used to signify a lofty building, a fortification 
wall, and also a stage, and it 13 easy to see how these meanings could 
have been transferred to give the special sense in whieh the word 18 used 
for the units or divisions of the Quran The word 18, however, also need 
in an abstract sense signifying the glory, hght or life of a thing, thus the 
surah of a spirituous liquor 1s its heat (alehohohe strength), that of cold 
its intensity, that of nobility its signs of greatness, that of sovereignty 
its prestige, power &e (Qamus), and I think it 18 this abstract sense that 
has led to the use of the word to signify the umts of the Quran as they 
are designed to be Lights, a complete ligbt cach by itself, to the soul 


The verses are units by themselves—they are sentefices or passages 
with arhyme to mark their end Where the verses are very short 1t 
may take two or more verses to complete a sentence or a thonght, in 
these cases 1¢ 18 this whole set that makes a unit. The longer verses are 
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usnally full passnges ending in rhyme and are each a umt by themselves. 
These are, as said above, rowed together without any rery much regard of 
connection Usanally some sort of connection, 1t may be a unity of 
subject, 18 kept in view, but thisis not necessary and in many cases 
thongh a connect on can be traced 1t1s very aerial. The verses 1¢ will be 
rememterd were not always revealed together, sometimes verses revealed 
years before or after are joined together, and so 1¢ 18 clear not much con- 
nection be always observed. 


This thing, the joining together of the verses revealed at widely 
different times 18 much complained of by the Western cntices of the Quran 
(Sell, Muir Noeldeke &) as a great nuisance. It 1s indeed quite unseienti- 
fic and causes great difficulty in understanding the growth and develop- 
ment of Islam But this 1s simply due to the wrong way in which the 
Quran was collated for a book We know that Abdullah ’bn Masend’s 
recension of the Quran contained notes attached to tach verse giving 
what 18 called Shane nuzul, the occasion to which each verse refers Thus 
we know that verse 5 7I read in ns recension thus ‘O thou the Prophet, 
convey (to the people) what has been revealed to thee concerning Als 
(f Alun) and if thou dost not do so thon hast not fulfilled they mission 
and God wiil proteet thee from the people’ (“ee Duare Mansur, Suyute) 
The words italieised sre omitted 1n the current Othmanite, recension. 
It 18 open to question if these wor ls formed part of the Quran and 1¢ has 
been plausibly supposed that they were comments excluded from but to 
be read with each verse so as to make them really useful. But unfor- 
tunately his recension and all other recensions have not been allowed to 
remain Why there explanatory notes were no part of the main revelation 
we see elsewhere The Quran was in fact never meant to be read alone. 
In absence of these more complete recensions the linams have taught what 
the various verses relate to 


Thus there 18 no occasion foraconfnsion The only thing 1s that 
the Quran 18 not written as if should have heen and as it was menut to he 
written The mght way to wnte the Surahs was to wmte them as they 
are with brackets interspersed between the verses giving the necessary 
explanatory notes These notes we believe were taught by the Prophet 
to his diseiples and were presumably part of the revelation, though not 
part of the Quran, and so not required for public recital, thatis for the 
ordinary hturgieal purposes We will explain this in a later chapter. 


Thus whoever arranged the verses in their present order in the 
Surahs, (and we are sure 1t was the Prophet in the vast majonty of cases 
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at least), he could not have done anything better The verses were 
revealed at different times in various connections, and yet differing in 
spint they differed in style, dietion and rhyme To set them down in the 
serial order of dates may have been good for the historical method. hut 
wonld have made the Quran a curious literary work with a jarring effect 
of discordance at every five and six lines, and so not well suited for 
ordinary liturgical use and rhetorical effect And the Quran was meant 
to b: a wiracle for its hterary excellence Ag it18 the composition of 
Surahs 18 comparable only to the composition of the units such as lyrics 
of the Persian poets The thing determining where a verse should go 18 
not i1t3 date but 1te metre and rhyme So it was in the case of Surahs of 
the Quran though some connection of matter has been kept in view in 
arranging the verses The early small Suraha were usually revealed as 
complete Surahs. Many, however, were revealed partially to be added up 
and completed afterwards There were also isolated passages revealed in 
other manners of style and diction which could not properly come in 
any of those existing and they were allowed to remain as they were till 
other verses being revealed with a Bismillah they were added to make a 
complete Surah. Thus we know that 3 57 which now form part 
ofa late Medina Surah were read by the cousin of the Prophet Jafar 
before the Abyssinian King, Najashi, in the 6th year before Hejirah 


These verses were therefore arranged at different times in their 
respective places They were placed, as far as possible, in suitable con- 
nections, : ¢ along with those of an allied surface purport—I say surface 
for many verses though historical in the sense of being revealed in parti-~ 
cular connections, or in praise or condemnation of particular persons, or 
having special bidden meanings at their back were couched 1n general 
terms and could apparently be read as ordinary moral directions or 
exhortations These therefore could suitably be placed along with others 
having an allied purport or sense This juxtaposition of verses allied in 
purport and the same in style and diction adds to their effectiveness, and 
the ordinary reader finds in it a fairly connected elementary book of 
doctrine and discipline The well-informed are in no fear of being deceiv- 
ed by this arrangement. They must remember that the verses were 
revealed at different times and so must take each verse separately. It 1s 
for this reason that in this subsequent arranging no verses have been 
modified to suit the arrangement, all have been keptin tect Otherwise 
not only the addresses with their numbers and persons would have to be 
changed, but considerable alterations would have been necessitated owing 
to words having reference to or having meaning only in connechhion with 
the occasion or the original purpose or tup.c of the revelation. 
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How carefully these verses were arranged on these lines appears 
from the fact that 16 has been found possible to split up every Surah into 
smaller divisions atcording to general subject spoken of These are the 
sections or Rukus. We do not know by whom they were set up in the 
Quran, but they are evidently very early. If we reflect on the verses 
that come in these sections we wil! find that they all are fairly connected 
in subject. Occasionally, however, we will come across verses which 
apparently have no connection whatever with the subject of the section 
asawhole But on due reflection 1t will be found to havea very deep 
and beautiful basis of connection Thus verses in sec. 19 of Sarah ITI deal 
generally with trmals and afflictions necessary to be borne in the cause of 
God In their mdst comes abruptly the verse 158 winch says that Safa 
and Marwah are monuments of God and there 1s no harm 1n making 
devotional circuits of them There 18 no talk of Hayy anywhere near. 
But the notes on this verse will show that there 1s a very vital connec: 
tion. Safa and Marwah are monuments of God because they are scenes 
of the patient endurance of Our Lady Hager on being cost ont with Our 
Lord Ishmael 1n obedience to the command of God, and the ranmng 
between these two hills preseribed in Haj) is only a memonal of the 
running about of the former in search of water when the latter was 
dying of thirst The above will suffice to illustrate concretely how 
verses belonging to different timea and in different connections have 

been put together It will appear that thonght has been spent “pon it 
and in some cases at least it will have to be acknowledged that it has 
been done by a master-hand 


It will, however, be observed that this qrestion of finding a place for 
a verse arose only in the cases of isolated verses revealed Generally a 
number of verses were revealed together and in them the connection was 
manifest. They required only to be added 1n a Surah as complete sections. 
Sometimes whole Surahs were revealed together—not only the early 
smal) Surahs but fairly bg ones also like Surah VI. It was only when 
isolated verses were revealed that place had to found for them When 
they ¢ould conveniently go in a set of verses (afterwards made into 
Rukus) they were placed there, otherwise they were placedin the begin- 
ning or end of these sections. 


The above will be found to clear most of the difficulties that occur 
to the reader about the arrangement of verses 1n the Quran. In the con- 
ditions that the Quran was revealed and arranged afterwards (and collect- 
ed still later) there could not be better arrangement expected. We are 
sure that in the generality of cases it was the Prophet who fixed the 
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places of the verses, his recital being presumably generally followed, but 
whether the arrangement of verses as we have before usin the extant 
Quran 18 7 each and every place the same as was dictated by the Prophet— 
that certainly 1s more than wecan know and say. A general presump- 
tion or belief 18 all we can arrive at, and that 1s sufficient for our purpose. 
This historical question we discuss in another chapter. Here itis suffi- 
cient to say that the question 18 not at all so important as it appears at 
first sight. The exact place of a passage 18 important only ina connected 
narrative or discourse, where the change of context may lead toa sigm- 
fieant change 1n meaning or implications of the passage In the Quran, 
however, the verses (or seta of verses making a complete thought) are as 
stated complete units and their exact place in a Surah 1s only about as 
much significant as the place of a verse ina lyre So it does not appear 
that the Prophet took any very great pains in the matter or that the 
early Musalmans were very much particular about 1¢. 


XLIV INTRODUCTION. 
iV. The Inspiration of the Quran. 


F SECTION 1. 
The theory of inspiration. 


According to the Sunnis—all except the Motazalites who were 
under the influence of the Shia views and are condemned as heretical the 
Quran 1s eternal in its omginal essence Thus Imam Aba Hanifa the 
great Sunm Imam says “ The Quran 1s the Word of God, and 1s His ins- 
pired word and Revelation Itisa nevessary attribute (Si:fat) of God. 
It is not God, but still 1¢ 1s inseparable from God. I¢ is readin a volume. 
1t 18 read in a language, i¢ 1s remembered 1n the heart, and its letters and 
its vowel points, and its writing are all created, for these are the works 
of man, but God's word 18 uncreated (ghara malhiuqn) Its words, 1t8 
writing, its letters and its verses are for the necessities of man, for its 
meaning 18 arrived at by their use but the Word of God 1s fixed 1n the 
essence (zat) of God and he who says that the word of God 18 created 18 an 
infidel *’ (Kitabul Wasiyat cited by Hughes) 


As this position 13 wholly umntelligible to me I am unable to say a 
word about it I suppose how they reasonia thus Speaking (Kalam) is 
one of the attributes of God The Quran is what God has spoken (also ex- 
pressed by the word Kalam). So the Quran 13 one of the attributes of God. 
If 1t is not this they best know what itis The doctrine made a great noise 
in scholastic discussions, and under some of the Abbaside Oaliphs who 
imbibed the Motaszalite views the orthodox suffered persecution on 
account of this strange belief The remarkable thing about this is that 
doctrine appears wholly derived from reasoning There 1s nota word in 
the Quran or the traditions aboutit On thecontrary word Muhdasin 
(newly coming in existence) in Surah 21 . 2 seems meant to debar the very 
possibility of any such belief gaining ground among the Musalmans. The 
curious thing 18 that those very people who would not allow Reason to 
interfere in the Jeast in religion, so that they would not venture to inter- 
pret metaphorical expressions in the Quran, such as the hand of God, in 
the hight of their obvious meaning, would insist that 1t was really hand 
mm some inconceivable sense, would jump to this strange doctrine by mere 
dint of philosophy without having the least authority for it eather in the 
Quran or the Traditions. Imam Ahmad *bn Hambal] sufferred much on 
account of this belief. 


Needless to say that according to the Shias the Quran is nothing 
but this book that we read, ite revelation an act of God as much as the 
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ereation of all that exists Revelation as an act of God is as much or as 
little of a mystery as creation itself, and we would never be done if we 
enter ona philosophical discussion of the metaphysical difficulties that 
have been raised and answered. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Quran makes the position sufficiently clear to dispel crude ideas about the 
matter. In 11.17 1¢ speaks of its being revealed with the knowledge 
of God (be :imllah) just as of creation it saysitis done by His Will or 
command. As speech, as sounds uttered 1¢ is said to be the speech (Qau?) 
of an honoured messenger (Gabriel) Surah 81; 19-21. 


All the rest is detail, the nature, form, and manner of Revelation. 
The traditions, Sunn: aud Sha, which can be found in any book, give 
accounts from which some idea—as inuch as 1s possible for one who has 
no experience of such things—can be formed For a belief in these it 18 
only necessary to be convinced of the reality of a spiritual world For- 
tunately thisisa thing that has passed the stage of religious belief, 
passed even the stage of philosophical argument, it 1s now entering the 
stage of scientific knowledge The greatest scientists, men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes, A R. Wallace and a host of others are 
coming to 1 And philosophy. modern philosophy which is no more 
based on mere abstract ideas, but is an advancing science based on observa- 
tion and experiment 18 most pronouncedly spimtnalistic The realty of 
a creative world spirit, of matter being only a creation of the spinit, 18 no 
longer a mere idea but a recognised truth based on the higher researches 
in physics and psychology. One has only to recall the name of Henri 
Bergson to feel the weight of this philosophy. And yet, let it be 
remembered, his philosophy draws exclusively on the psychology and the 
physical sciences and leaves spiritualism entirely alone, which, as we 
have said, 1s gaining an established position in current thought. And 
what if all that were not 30? Wedo no depend wholly on this or that 
philosophy. The truths of religion, our religion I mean, carry by them- 
selves an amount of evidence that 1s irresistible. We have had some of 
it in previous chapters. Is that not suffiment to establish something of a 
Reality above us however little we may understand 1t. 


In my Principles of Shia Theology I have propounded a theory of 
& Spiritual fountainhead for all existence, physical and spiritual, from 
physical and metaphysical considerations This does not concern our 
subject here very much, and so though it might throw light on many of 
the questions relating to the spiritual agencies concerned in the bringing 
down of the revelation to mind of the Prophet we do not wish to encum- 
ber this short discourse with it. One thing, however, mus{ occur to all 
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who accept any account of the spimtual origin of matter. Ifthe univer 
sal creative spirit which Bergson erroneously supposes to be the ultimate 
existence or God—it is only His first creation and creates only in a 
secondary sense—can by its activity give rise to material existence by 
detension of its own movement (as Bergson says) or by measuring its 
(spiritual) foree according to fixed principles (as we would say) the forces 
being interpretable in experience as motion, which 18 sufficient to ereate 
matter as we know it in science, then matter as we know it need not be 
the only form of objective existence which the ultimate reality need thus 
create and express itself in to diserete consciousness It is not thus 
strange that some products chiefly the earliest products of this universal 
creative spimt should, lke angels and other such beings, be not material 
in our rense of the word, whose objective existence determined, as ours 18, 
by the needs of their being may be wholly or mainly phenomenal or only 
quasi-physical having no properties of matter as we know 1, inertia, 
weight, resistence & Then, however much the universal creative spirit 
may divide itself in the act of creation, there remains a spiritual conti- 
nuum in which one existence can communicate and receive communication 
from others This on the plane of our low earthly life we call telepathy, 
but there may be infinitely higher forms of 1 The power decreases with 
attention to 1nmmediate needs of life and increases with effort at spimtual 
reunion. The continuum 1s such that every part or product can claim to 
be the whole if 1t can completely anite itself with the whole, so that the 
whole orany desired parts of 1t respond to its wishes. This becomes 
then the higher plane of being in which there may be thoughts hidden 
from ordinary consciousness but available at will or by suitable applica- 
tion, prayer &. Thisis the mechanism of Revelation The universal 
spirit is moved with :. ¢e. in accordance with and in obedience to the Will 
of God. Thence the angels communicate it to the human soul of the 
Prophet These things are difficult to understand but they are well worth 
poundering over. Those who know that God 1s a Reality transcending 
both activity and inertness, and so speaking in terms of our human ocons- 
ciousness to which we are limited 1s both active and unchangeable will see 
no difficulty in understanding how the Quran may be as a complete whole 
in the spiritual realms according to the knowledge and Will of God, and 
may even be known to the Prophet in the higher plane of his being and 
the same time be duly revealed to him as a man from time to time. The 
states he was seen in at the time of revelation, the overpowering feeling 
ending in unconsciousness, the expenences he felt as man such as hight, 
ringing in ears &e. are described in traditions available to everyone. We 
need not pause to deseribe them here. They have been compared-—by 
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Christian critics—to fits of epilepsy, but has an emleptic been ever known 
to have changed the face of the world? Is there any other instance of 
this or even approaching this in the world? But in this chapter we seek 
only to explain revelation, not prove it 


A word may be said about the Quran being in Lowhe Mahfooz or 
preserved Table (Quran 85 22) and its descent therefrom to Barte 
Maamur on the 7th heaven in the month of Ramzan as is desenbed in the 
traditions. Are they mere figurative expressions or have they any 
reality The great divine Saduq says definitely in his Zetsqadya' Articles 
of belief’ that the Pen and the Table spoken of 1n the Qnran (68 1, 85 292) 
and the traditions are angels, and he 1s mght in as much as speeches are 
attmbuted to them in the traditions . showing they are certainly ro mere 
blocks of dead matter But 1s there no reality corresponding to the des- 
eription we get of these things in the traditions? The answer must 
depend on the answer to the question, What 1s it that we call reality ? 


If light and all the beautiful colours that we seein the world can 
be shown to have a mere subjective existence, to be merely vibrations of a 
subtle existence named ether , if the hardest hits of stone, lead, iron, gold 
and what not, can b2 shown to be mercly appearances to us of a reality 
which 18 quite different, an infimte number of systems of electrical forces 
moving with enormons speeds , if all the perception we have of reahty, 
and so all the conception we form of 1t, 18 conditioned by our Being and 18 
strictly relative to the needs of our view—then surely it is nothing 
strange that some realities the essence of which may be spiritual should 
not only be expressible as, bnt should really appear to some minds view- 
ing the things from some special standpoint as, something physical or 
quasi-physical, and this appearance would be no less real than the reality 
of the physical world before us The same things may appear different 
from other standpoints or known to be different in their original essence. 
Any one who reflects on this and takes it 1n continuation what has gone 
before about spiritual conditions in higher planes of being will find no 
difficulty in the suggestion of the learned author of Safi that the descent 
of the Quran to the Bute Manmur may mean revelation of 1t a8 a complete 
whole to the Prophet in some of the higher planes of his exalted soul. 


In conhection with revelation a question may be asked how 18 & 
mana mere natural man—having a vision of angels, receiving communi- 
cations from on high, to aatisfy himself that these visions and communi- 
cations are real and not some form of lunacy. The answer 18 obvious. 
Its just as we become sure of objective existence on the ground of 
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subjective impressions. Our unimpaired activity when we act on the 
basis of the theory gives us the assurance that the theory is trne. If the 
revelation is accompamed with a spiritual illumination giving a better 
perception of things, some resnuits of which can be verified in ordinary 
ways and all by their harmony with each other, so if it is attended with 
rise of new powers such as the power of working muracles—then there 
remains no doubt abont the reality of the revelation. Other considera- 
tions, such as the remaining unimpaired of intellectual powers as shown 
by success in design &e , also can bring high degree of moral conviction 
but mental matters are so very complex that it must be admitted that 
perfect certai.ty cannot be obtained without a mass of real credentials for 
the new gift 


SECTION 2 


The Prophet, according to the Shias, was a prophet from his birth, 
only he was not commissioned to preach According to the Sunnis he 
was 60 only from the time be received the revelation of the Quran on 
mount Hara when he was forty years of age However. their traditions 
also show that previons to that he had been gifted with elementary forms 
of inspiration, trie visions & (see Mishkat) They also relate hundreds 
of miracles worked by him or observed in his connection from his very 
ehildheod These reports coming from men whose general view is that 
he was not a prophet from before clearly have great weight as evidence 
for the Shia views They iudeed take such a low view of him that, accord- 
ing to their traditions, Abubecker might have become prophet in his place 
if the Prophet had not gone ahead of him 1n his attempt! . 


According to the accounts in Bokhan & the Prophet was much 
perplexed atthe sight of Gabriel on the first revelation, doubted the 
truth of the vision, feared be might he demented and was not consoled 
until assured by his wife, Our blessed Lady Kadijah. And afterwards 
too when revelation of the Quran stopped for some time he was wont ,to 
have doubts about his Apostleship, and sometimes he would be so distract- 
ed in mind that would think of committing suicide, rise to tops of hills to 
fling himself down. But Gabriel appeared duly in time to assure him 
that he was truly a prophet and so prevented him from taking that fatal 
eourse. Needless to say the Shia accounts have not a word of all this. 
He never doubted his apostleship for a moment. It would take us much 
bevond our purpose to enter on a erificism of these traditions m Bokhari 
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t shows that he had not the inner credentials, snch as the power of. 
working muracies, which must bring conviction to the man who was 
‘receiving a revelation from God. Andif such was his own state of 
mind others were all the more justified im their taking a sceptical attitude 
towards him. Surely no such thing has ever been heard of any prophet 
before. Orities of Islam are fally justified in drawing what inferences 
they like from such accounts. 


However, it will not do for the Shias to say that they are not res- 
ponsible for them—not the shghtest trace of them 138 to be fonnd in their 
books They must explain how such views could arise at ali in any sect 
of the Musalmana, and uniess they can do so erities of Islam have a nght 
to hold that they must have some basis of truth as they amount to ad- 
missions on the part of friends We hope we are fully able to explain 
the thing, bat unfortanately this is a very long business to enter upon and 
what 1s worse there 1s no work available for English readers to refer tu 
Jean only refer to my Principles of Shia Theology ‘ whichis not yet 
published, or the Hints for enquirers at the end of ay Islam in the hght 
of Shiaism.’ 


However, the main elements of this idea can be explained withons 
much reference to the historical conditions bearing upon the traditions. 
It as not improbable that some of these stories might have their origin in 
a cautious way adopted by the Prophet to convince the people that he was 
troly made an Apostle Thus 1¢ 18 quite possible that considering autho-~ 
ritative announcement injudicious even to his wife he might have stated 
his experience to her in an air ot bewilderment so as to induce hei t> 
examine the thing as best she wonld She was soon convinced on 
assurance from her uncle Waraga ‘bn Nanfal, who was well-versed ut 
scriptures and became the first convert Also some verses such as those 
assuring that he was not mad, God was not displeased with him, anl so 
forth, which were really revealed to remove the misgivings alis.oz fiom 
€ime to time in the minds of the early raw converts, might also have lel 
to the notion that the Prophet had doubts about himself and that these 
verses were meant to assure him about them There were also other 
possible sources of misappréhension too numerous to be mentioned— 
chiefly umperfect and ill-understood information iniluenced by prejudicial 
preconceptions, . 


It 1s said that the first five verses of Surah 96 were the first 
to be revealed. With words which apparently do not convey mueh 
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jnformation the whole of creation and the whole of spiritual knowledge 
and the whole sclreme of teaching 1t to the world was laid before bis eyes. 


* Read in the name of Thy Lord Whe created, 
Created Man ont of a clot of blood 

Read and Thy Lord 1s Most bountifuk 

He who taught through the Pen 

Taught Man wiret le knew not’ 


Taking the verses in their siinple Iiteral meaning one must wowder 
that even afte: this recommendation the Prophet neyer cared to learn, and 
always declaied himself ignorant of reading and writing 


The revelation of these verses was an indication that he had 

ed the highest stage of Apostleship—that ur whiefk a special Book of God 
is to be revealed. But, contrary to expectation for a long time, which the 
varying Sanm saecounts state fiom 24 months to 3 years, there was no 
revelation. Tins tame was passed in a constant longing which we ean 
have no conception of, and puesibly with anxiety also as themeteally alk 
promises of God to His servants are conditional to their keeping up to 
the standard required by Him, and the more a holy man advances in faith 
the more he becomes wneertain of bimself In the end Our Lady Khu- 
daijah began to fear that for some reason God Beenme displeased with 
him but er fears were removed by revelation of 98 3 The object of the 
interruption was obvious The first verses revealed made nm a prophet 
and nlso gave him the necessary equipment for 1t—higher spuitual 
knowledge Only tre was not permitted to make his mission public and 
eall men to the new faith Tins permission was given in tlre next Sura 
revenied, the 74th in the current evtlection All this time the 
Propbet. was required to confine ns efforts to ns fannly, prinerpally Orr 
Lord Ah and Onr Lady Kiroduijah, who were to be tiained to a degree 
approaching the Prophet himself Other members of the famly were 
also more or less converted in tins pemod—Abu Tahb, Hamza, Abbas, 
dafar &—bat for obvions rearons kept their Islam se-ret Of the first 
we have reasons to believe that he believed the Prophet to be a prophet 
even before the first revelations came to nm This preliminary work mm 
the famrby was necessary for the econtirnance of ns work both in Ins lift 
and after Ins death. Thre pemod of interrnption also served as a furthe 
trial fon the Prophet for patience &e, as re had #0 much concern for th 
regeneration of mankind but had to wait tall he was commissioned. 


The Quran was not the whule of the Revelation to the Prophe 
‘S- auler oonverts would have little of any rehgious belie 
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and practices, for the earliest Surabs of the Quran hardly inculcate any- 
thing of doctrine or ritual Were it so all the wars that the Prophet 
fought were fought without any distinct order All the law and ritnal 
that the Prophet taaght was without any revelation. The fact 16 the 
revelation to the Prophet was of various kinds (1) General illumination 
by whieh he generally taught things to men without waiting for any 
apeeral revelation at all (2) Speeial revelations whieh came from time to 
time in which directions were given but not the aetnal words inspired by 
God in the sense of the Quran (8) Revelations purporting to be in the 
words inepired by God, bnt not meant to he publiely retited as Quran— 
Wahye ghare Vatloo These are also cailed Hadixe quda some of these may 
be in style of Quran (4) The Quran which was meant to be read before all 
and also for hifturgical purpeses. 


As revelation there 18 no differenee in the sanctity of any of these, 
any of the teachings of the Prophet and the Quran itself, there 1s no dif- 
ference certamly between 3 and 4 which wete apparently often mixed with 
each othe: The chief differen*e for nsi@i1n the amount of certainty 
about the anthentieity and literal aceuracy of the words, in which matter 
none of the first three can approach the Quran Another difference 1s 
that in the ease of the Quran language (style &) was meant to be a 
miracle The Quran was also meant to mark out the mimmmuam of belief 
for the masses, so that the rejeetion of any of 1t8 plain teachings removes 
a man at onee from the pale of Islam 


The teaching of doctrine and faith was conditioned by the eaparity 
of the disciples Those who were raw in faith were tanght only .the 
rudiments of Islam and its outward practices The more spiritnal 
teachings were reserved for the imitiates only, such as Salman, Abuazar, 
Ammar, Hozeifah & It was the same with the giving of the Revelation 
to the people Before the unbelievers and the masses among the converts 
only the Quran was rented To the better class of helievers, who were 
alwaya few, the revelations called Wuhye ghure Matloo were also given 
which appaiently eleayed things for the faithful which were left purpose- 
ly vague or indefinite in the Quran. Thus Surah IX (Tanha) we know 1s 
eoncerned, much of it, with bypovmtes (Mnnafiqs) Hozeifah complains 
that 16 was much larger and contained details about almost all Nalabas. 
We suppose that these lost portions were Wahye gawe Matlpo which, not 
being in public recital, were unknown to many and were gradually for- 
gotten and lost, and we ean see why these portions were not given to the 
masses They would have been offensive to the vast body of raw converts 
Whose cunversion had hardly risen above the nominal. And 1¢ was a 
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pohey of Islam that all who could get to be enrolled as Musalmane 
should be taken yn, however hittle the value of their faith might be. 
Having got tobe called Musalmans they would naturally iminbe its 
higher teachings by and by It1is8 posmble that having due regard to the 
poley of the times some verses were given full to special “disciples and 
only in a shorter form to the masses Instances will appear in the 
chapter about the collection of the Qnian Though of course all Wuhye 
gane Matioo need not be occupied with matters of this sort which it would 
be difficult for all to accept, whether owing to prejudices or incapamity of 
understanding, yeé many of the Jad&«e guds that have come down to us 
do appear to be such Ones the “ My servant does not cease to devote 
himself in voluntary prayers (Newnofil) till I become the eye wherewith he 
sees, the ear wherewith he hears’’ & It can easily be seen that such 
teaching conld not well be given to the masses The Quran being the 
quintessence of faith, this and everything else can be deduced from it by 
proper application of the mind to 1¢, but 1t18 also so dempgned as to sieep 
in the ears of those who have not the capacity for it (See the chapter 
on the demgn and contents of the Qrran). However, as said, all need not 
be of this character No Wuhye ghaure Matloo 18a miracle in respect of 
style &c 


The revelations meant to be publicly read as Quran were read out 
to the people who were present, and writers were engaged to write them 
down , the Prophet kept a copy of them himself, Of the other revelations 
it does not appear that the Prophet was very particular. There 18 a 
Sonn tradition that the Prophet said “ Write from me nothing but the 
Quran.” Butit does not appear true To say nothing of others Abnu- 
beeker made a collection of the Prophet’s sayings in his jifetime which he 
destroyed afterwards on coming to Caliphate (Zahabi, Tazkiratul Huffaz). 
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SECTION 1. 
Gene al, 


“Say if all mankind and genn were to unte to bring (a book) hke 
this Quran, they will not be able to bring one hike 1t, though they might 
be helping each other. (17. 90) 


“Do they say, he has fabricated it, say then bring ten Surahs like 
it fabricated and call (to your help) whomsoever you ean besides God, if 
ye are truthful 


“So of they do not answer vour call, then know that it was revealed 
with the knowledge of God, and there 1s no God but He Then are you 
believers? (11 16, 17) 


* And if ye are 1n doubt about what We have revealed to Our ser- 
vant then bring one Surah lke it, and call your witnesses (Shuhadaa, 
leaders or helpers?) if ye are truthful 


“Then if ye do not, and never will ye do it. then fear the fire of 
which the fuel are men and stones, appointed for the unbelievers 
(2 21, 22).” 


This 1s the challenge of the Quran, as 1s well-known to the whole 
world, and yet throughout all the thirteen centuries no one has come 
forward to takeitup The verses I have givenin chronological order 
First the challenge was to bring a book like this Quran, then it was 
reduced to ten Surahs only, and finally to one Surah only. And the 
Surahs, as all know, are of very vamable length, quite a number of them 
consisting of a few, one only three, short verses And yet no one has 
ventured to bring a composition that would be a match for some of these. 
Whatever the excnse that may be put forth, at least the prophecy that 
none will do it has continued to be fulfilled, to this day at least 


It requires thought, and we will discuss 1t at some length here , but 
before we enter upon that 1t would be well to consider that in announcing 
the Quran to be a miracle a new departure was made in the history of 
miracles. The miracles hitherto known to the world ‘were generally 
physical wonders in which the laws of nature were palpably seen to be 
broken. They were exhibitions of Divine power and signs of His special 
grace and favour on His apostles. And that is indeed the sole import 
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and purpoge of a miraele—something te press the most refractory heads 
into submissive belief. But the vague, ill-defined belief in unknown 
powers—Satan, magir, delusion—have ever been found suffiment to 
explnin away the wonder—the sole point in the argument, and even 
where some got a shade of behef in the miraculous in thie way, the deep- 
rooted, subeonseions and latent convietion of the umformity of nature 
Boon asserted itself, and threw off the supernatnral yoke on the merest 
trial as soon as the miracle was no longer visible. Thus it 18 that people 
while they ever believe, never really believe ina miravle—there 18 an 
elbow-stroke fr»m within at every thought of the supernatnral, more or 
less sharp according to the eulture of the individual Ths mnate con- 
viction ever screens God and all H.s best attributes, and tends to reduce 
Him to mere Jaw or Necessity or other mere empty name As the canse 
of this conviction 18 not any theory, but constant impressions of ex: 
perienee (including pre-natal experence) the natural tendency to be wary 
of the supernatural conld be overcome only by a permanent standing 
miraele or an endless series of miracles to be witnessed in all ages 


Islam being the last and the only abiding religion 1t was its duty to 
provide miracles of either sort, care being of course tuken not to let 
them come to a complete juduction, so as to remove the veil altogethe. and 
have nothing for hard, earnest enquiry and moral conviction after a 
sifting of apparent possibilities in whieh alone consists the sole moral 
value of religions belief Of the casnal and periodical miracles we have 
seen before there are manifold classes and abundance instances every where, 


Of the standing miracles the Quran is the moat pre-eminent instance, 
The ehoice of this as a standing miracle bears witness to the great philo- 
sophical discretion underlying Islam. It18 nota miracle for the faith of 
the masses, as were the miracles of antiquity It appeals to the cultured 
and to their intellectual attainments It reqmires candonur to understand 
and appreciate it, the purpose being not so much to force the doctrine as 
to cultivate the minds to the reception of 1t and to embody the doctrne 
itself in a suitable word bearing witness to ita divine omgin. I say it 
requires candour to understand and appreciate 1{ And to fix this postu: 
late of candour its foremost appeal 18 to your taste, not to your intellect. 
True, the astounding prophecies which were most remarkably fulfilled 
within the sight of the very people to whom the Quran was given, as 
those about the triumph of Islam or the victory of Greeks over the Perai- 
ans, were an important element in the proof of ifs divine origin, and still 
more are those that were fulfilled later, as also the remarkable anticipa- 
tions of scjentifie discoveries which we percejve and appreciate to-day, but 
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they were not the only point in the challenge The thitg which has ever 
since been held to be the mai point in the challenge 1s ite hhterary beau- 
ties and excellences (Fasahat and dataghal) Of late this has been qnes- 
tioned by some Weatern critics, but that this was so appears from 
16 105 To the mahcious suggestion of the enemies of the Prophet 
that he gut information about the higher spiritual realities and other 
things from Salman, the Persian, the reply m the Quran was that ‘ the 
tongue of the man they refer to i¢ foreign, but this 1s the plain Arabic 
Janguage,’ meaning that though possibly he may have some information 
abont Heaven and Hell and other things he conld not expiess them in the 
exquisitely beautiful langogge of the Qnran ‘Thns zn these matters al lenat 
it was the language that constituted the main point in the challenge 


This, 1¢ ntust be admitted, constitutes a very loose, trarguable point 
of supenomty for discussion, and it 18 confessed that while m_ the case of 
many passsages we can analyze and explain wherein consists the literary 
charm which makes 1t inimitable, “ change one word for another and the 
whole beauty of Milton 13 gone,’ there are also many cases in whiek this 
is impossible, and we can only appeal f> the good taste of the reader. 
And it may be added tirat tastes are a most complex thing It 1s possible 
for a mat to deny that a rose 18 lovely, 1¢ 183 possible even to be disgusted 
with 1¢ and 1t would be hard for logic to answe1 him The Burinese get 
a nauseating feeling atthe very sight of mlk and butter and have « 
keen appetite for 1-cooked mice and frogs , and wiro ean convince them 
that their tastes, not ours are bad? So with literary tastes far different 
from the erstern 1618 not wonderfal that many Europeans mery wonder 
what it 1s We sre enréptured with in a Hafiz or a Mir Soin the face of 
fhe deposition of millions it 1s possible for a Noldeke to deny the 
superemre literary excellence of the Qaran and to asembe the wide spread 
belief thereof to mere faith (see Ency Britt Sti; Hd Arf Kman under 
Mohamedanism). Whether faith ean work a continuous miracle on mil? 
hons of people for thirtzen centuries may well be doubted 


To explain why in the face of the bold challenge of the Quran none 
attempted to take up fle gauntlet Noldeke tres to explain by saying that 
1 would have made him a laughing stovk among tire people meaning 
apparently thatit would require assuming an air of prophetship which, 
without its serionsness, 1t would have been an awkward thing to sustain. 
It 1s posmble that a man when he sets Ins head to explauf a thing and 
affer great-difficalty snceeeds in explaimng it away he may really believe 
that his explanation is the mght one, but to all who have not undergone 
that mental self twisting 1¢ must appear that the challenge was not to 
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produce a similar prophet among the people but simply to produce a com 
position that in its literary charms and effect on the hearts of the peop!e 
should be similar td that of the Quran. If the verses of the Quran have 
somehow an enrapturing effect and irresistibly impel men to faith, or at 
least create emotions auxiliary to it, the same could be done by another 
composition and the challenge was to produce 16 No restrictions of any 
kind were made, the poetic influence may goin favour of many gods or 
for one God as in the Quran, for death to be the end or for survival after 
death, for Hedonism or for asceticism It was not even insisted that the 
style or diction should be the same, 16 might have been different a 
hundred ways Only the effect on the hearts should be similarly power- 
ful I¢i8 pitiable that one should be reduced to the necessity of mis- 
understanding so plain a thing simply to explain away a very plain trath 
of lnstory. 


It has been the hatit of the Western critics to play fast and loose 
with the history of Islam, accepting what facts please them and rejecting 
those unpalatable Here it 1s convenient to deny the numerous accounts 
showing how one after another Arabian poets ard literati attempted 
and eventually failed But what shall we say of the allusions in the 
Quran itself to the great mental consternation felt by the Prophet’s con 
temporaries on the recital of the verses of the Quran ? “ The unbelievers 
say, Do not listen to this Quran bat shout nonsense in (daring the recital 
of) 1 that haply ye may overpower” (Surah 41 25) Again more 
clearly in Surah Muddasir which 1s one of the earliest Surahs of the 
Quran, and long before any challenge was made ¢o produce its equal we 
see how perplexed the contemporaries of the Prophet were about the 
magical effect the Quran had on the people. 


‘He reflected and set up a theory 

So death be to him how he theorsed 
Again death be to him how he theorised 
Then again he pondered 

Then he frowned and made a face. 


Then he withdrew on his back and (returned) swelled 
with pride 


And he said this 18 nothing bat magic tiansmitted 
‘. It is nothing but word of a man.’ (Surah 47. 18-24), 


The verses relate to Walid ‘bn Mughira who was nearly believing 
on the Prophet when he, being intmgued by Abujahl and others, and 
partly beimg filled with thoughts of pnde, dignity and position, set up 
this fantastic fascination theory to quell down the voice within him 
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vhich constantly said to him that it was the word of God The story 
may be read in any commentary. 


Inieed 1618 very diffienlt fo deal with men who would deny the 
plainest facts of history These men do not believe that the Prophet 
woiked miracles , they say he never claimei that power Why. then, in 
what sense, did they call him a Suir * Fascinato:, magiean” unless the 
words of of the Qaran clung to their hearts as veritable spells, and they 
were moved irresistibly ? Is that not a miracle in itself !—a miracle 
ma matter of taste in which if 18 80 very easy fo pretend and even assnme 
listicssness And remember all this was in ths earliest days of the Pro- 
pl et’s ministry when not only wa» there no challenge of any kind, but 
the Surahs consisted only of short verses, incoherent and unfimshed 
utterances, sometimes filled with strange mystie oiths which most have 
appeared simply wild to the mass of the hearers, as they do to this day 
to those not convergant with the hidden spiritual meanings behind those 
wods In short there was nothing appealing to the ordinary tastes of 
the people [¢ was probably for this reason that they ealled the verses of 
the Quran incantations. They felt their irres stible overpowering effect 
on their hearts bnt conld not see what it was in these appnrently wild 
expressions that ravished them so yowerfully That 1s the charm of 
hterary faseination—the worda, the mere sounds rcem to have an effect, 
qmte independent of the thoughts which are seen to be expressed by 
them Really 1¢ was this eomnned with a inajesty of the spirit—another 
indefinable thing—that was carrying them awry 


Those who eay that the challenge of the Quran relates not tu the 
excellence of Jangaunage, stvle or diction, but to the higher moral and 
spiritual teachings init, may well eonsider these early Sarahs There 1s not 
much of teaching—at least on the surface of 1f—.n these Surahs There 
18 only a Spimé filliag the words which gives its gianiour to the thoaghts, 
Otherwise staple and common place, and prepares the hearts fo. their 
purifying and edifying effect Moreover was it for is noble thonghts 
that his contemporaries dubbed bim a magieant What has mame to do 
with thoughts? The effeet of poetry has frequently been compared to 
faseination. Certamly these miserable subterfnges to avoid the truth 
make the truth glare out with inereasing brilhaney - 


As the subject 1s vague and ineapable of disenssion I do not propose 
to deal with itatall There are other ways of proving that the Quran is 
amiracle both in respect of its matter and its hite:ary composition. So 
out of a host of writers who bave written all sorts of nonsense abuut 1t [ 
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will seleet an admittedly able writer ; his words will show how real the 
difficulty about the unanswered challenge of the Quran is and how diffi- 
eult it is to explain this fact of history. 


Palmer in his Introduction to his translation of the Quran (Sacre@ 
Books of the East series) says, “That the best of Arab writers hrs ever 
succeeded in producing anything equal in merit to the Quran itself 18 not 
surprising. 


“ In the first place they have agreed before-hand that it is nnap- 
proachable and they have adopted its sivle as the perfect standard ; any 
deviation from it, therefore must bea defect Again with them this style 
ig not spontaneons, as with Mohammed and hie contemporaries, but 15 as 
artificial as though Enghshmen should still continue to follow Chancer as 
their model, in spite of the changes winch their language has «undergone. 
With the Prophet the style was natural, and the words were those ured 
in every day ordinary hfe. while with the later Arabie authors the stvle 
is imitative and the ancient words are introduced as a hterary embellish- 
ment. The natural consequence 1s that their attempts look laboured and 
unreal by the side of his imprompta and forvible eloquence. 


“That Mohammed, though, should have been able to challenge even 
his contemporanes to produce anything hke the Quran, °‘ Andif ye are 
in doubt of what We have revealed unto Our servant then bring a chapter 
hike it...... Butif yedoit not, and ye surely shal) doit nut &’ 18 at 
first nght surprising, but as Noldeke has pointed out, this challenge really 
refers much more to the rnbject than to the mere style,—to the onginality 
of the conception of the umty of God and of 2 revelation supposed to be 
eouched in God’s own words Any attempt at such a work must of 
necessity have had all the weakness and want of prestige which attaches 
to an Imitation. This idea is by no means foreign to the genius of the 
old Arabs ’’ 


Far from refuting these explanations I would rather confess that 
after years of thonght I have not been able to make out any intelligible 
sense out of Ins words. It may be my incapacity but I fas) to follow him 
and I would seriously ask the reader to try and see 1f he can. What 
does he mean by saying that the Arabic writers bave adopted the style of 
the Quran as the perfect standard? What to begin with 1s the style of 
the Quran! What are the characteristic featores that distinguish that 
style from others? We know and ean explain in words the difference 

2tween Ruskin's, Johnson’s, Addison’s styles, between the style of 
Genesis and Exsckesl. What isit that characterises the style of the 
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Qnran as style ¢. ¢. apart from the spirit and energy of it? Yes here are 
these, hanging clauses, repeated parentheses, half-uttered sentences, 
eonstant change of address, confusion of numbers and persons. Is it 
ths that the Araban writers consider perfect atandard? Is 1t not rather 
that they timidly try to explain these peculiarities as best they can? 
Were thexe things ever common, could they be ever common and natural 
to any man in Arata or elsewhere! And granting these were literary 
excellences to Arabians how ia it they never tried to imtate this style of 
the Qoran in their compositions’ Indeed one of our most powerful 
arguments for the Quran being a mracle of literary composition 18 that 
in spite of all these, which naturally mast produee a jarring effect on the 
reader or the hearer, he does not even notie these things in his reading 
and remains enraptured with an irresistible charm that he cannot explain. 


If by stvle he means (what no body else would mean) the varying 
lengths of verses in vamous Sarabs, their measure and cadence and their 
appropriateness to the spint pervading the verses or the Surah, the setr 
ting in of appropriate natural pauses to enforce thought on each separate 
part and impart a pecuhar effectiveness on the whole, this by iteelf 1s am 
excellence of the highest order and the devising of a number of such 
appropriate dietions for an ignorant and unlettered man is by itself noth- 
ing short of a mracle What thea does he mean by saying “they have 
agreed beforehand *’ &+., implying that onr notions are by themselves noé 
quite right? And how does the notion of unapproachable beauty of the 
diehion affect their atnhty to use it for like effectiveness? And how 18 1t 
to be resonealed with their never seeking to adopt it. Kvidently the 
learned writer is missing the point altogether. 


Again how some particular e/y/e can be spontaneous ma particular 
age and notin another 1s not clenr Some manners of style may te 
approved in a particular age and become tasteless in latter tames with the 
change of culture, temperaments &« ; thus the verbose florid rhyming 
etyle of Surur (an Urdoo whiter) which faseinated people in his day has 
become insipid and even offensive to our tastes now and we can hardly 
bear reading his works for any length of time So some manners of 
exhortation might be common in one age and might become ridiculous im 
an»ther But then the effect of these changes 1s that books written in 
the old obsolete styles, or using a kind of rhetoric which does not.appeal 
to us, become unbearable to read now. Is that the case with the Quran ? 
If, then, there is anything peenhar with the style of the Quran which is 
diseordant with the tastes of the present day 1¢ 1s another miracle of the 
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Holv Word that in spite of 16 continues to eaptivate and enrapture the 
hearts of men 


» 


He has said thé stvle was spontaneous with Mohammed and he eon- 
temporanes Is this a fact? [tis just on this point that we argue that 
the Quran conld not ce: tainly have been the work of the Prophet Hun- 
recs and thonsands of his speeches, add) esses, orations have come down to 
us in the reports; we thns know what his style was, or rather what stv le 
or manner of speaking was spontaneous with him The diction of the 
Quran 18 wholly at vamance with it, you cannot mistake a single bit of 
the Quarnic verse that happens to be or nay experimentally be mixed 
with it. And soof the Proph-t’s eontemporanes Take any of their 
addresses—we have hosts of them reeorded—and compare the stvle or 
diction of the Qnran with it Not evena ehild can fail to pereeive the 
difference Abub-cker Bayilani has filled nearly half hs book Hjazal 
Quran with samples of the speeches &e of various contemporaries of the 
Prophet merely to insist on this point of utter varianee in sty le and dt 
ion = In fact the style of the Qaian was not only not natural, bnt could 
not possibly be natvral and spontaneous with any man All that 1s 
peenhar in itis wholly annatural ,1t18 wholly nuhaman There conld 
hanily be a more ignorant opimon from a min of good sense and 
erudition 


His comparing the effort to Englishmen continuing to follow Chancer 
“in spite of the changes which their language bas undergone’ 18 still 
more unfortunate Steingass the learned compiler of the English-Aiabie 
and Arabc-English Dictionary has ably refuted this in an article contri- 
bated to Hughes’ Dicti nary of Islam 1 will only quote a passage from 
1t. Referring to this comparison he says, °° But 18 such a parallel justi- 
fied in facts? In English, as among modern nations in general, -the 
written language bas always kept in close contact with the spoken langu- 
age , the changes which the fo mer has undergone are simply the regis- 
tration and legalisation of the changes which in couse of time bad taken 
place in the latter Notsoin Arabe From the moment when, at the 
epoch of its fullest and richest growth, 1t was, through the composition 
of the Quran, invested with the dignity of a literary langaage, it was, by 
its very nature, for mavy centuries to come, precluded frum any essential 
ehange, whether this be considered as an advantage or not.” 


His speaking of the Prophet's using words 1n everyday life and our 

ang obliged to used ancient words 1s also annoyingly incorrect. Can 
even one instance be cited of a single word used m the Quran or the 
traditions which has become obsvlete im these thirteen hundred years? 
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The Quran and the traditions have really fixed the langnage of the 
Quran to the point of immutability 


All there explanations thus appear to be signally devoid of sense. 
Moreover, a)] assume one thing which bas no basis whatever It 18 as- 
sumed that in the parallel to be compared, the language, style, diction 
should all be the same I wonder how he haz got at these restnctions. 
As stated before the challenge was a simple one Bring a Snrah hke the 
Quran From a hterary point of view this means only, Bring a compo- 
sition alike in effect to the Quran.—the word ‘effect’ being understood in 
ts fnilest sense. That shonid be possible in any language If in any 
language a literary composition can be produced which can compare in 
effectiveness with the Quran, then the elnum of the Qnran to remain 
unequalled fails from the hterary point of view Here, however, 1n the 
point for candour I spoke of 1n the beginning The enqmrer can jndge 
about effect in the case of the Quran either from story o¢ effect on his 
own heart when either, free from any thoughts, or even occumed in any 
thonghts (other than entical enquiry about the Quran itself) be aceden- 
tally hears or otherwise comes across any verse of the Quran Whatever 
his mood of mind may be cannot fail to feel a peculiar attraction for the 
verse, and with it 1ts ennobling or admoniehing or other effect as the 
verse 1n question may be concerned about 


Hitherto while dealing with the matnlity of the later wniters “ to 
produce anything eqnal in merit to the Quran” the learned eritic took 
the question from a hterary point of view, bnt when he comes to the 
question of the Prophet's contemporaries he changes the position alto- 
gether and says, following Noldeke, that the “challenge refers much 
more to the subject than to the mere style,—to the oniginality of the 
conception of the Unity of God and of a revelation supposed to be couched 
in God’s own words’? What a beautiful idea for a chailenge which 
never occurred to any Arabian for thiteen centuries! And granting it 
was so where was then the difficulty of 1t A mere parody would have 
have sufficed to silence all such challenges if there was really nothing 
more init than the originality of the conception As the fates would 
have 1¢ whatever else might have been meant it war certainly not what 
he says ‘ the onginality of the conception of the Unity of God and of a 
revelation supposed to be couched 1n God’s own words”” The Prophet 
had been distinctly teaching that Unity of God was a doctrihe taught by all 
prophets from Adam, and as to revelation couched in God’s own words 
this too was nothing peculiar to the Quran. All the books revealed were 
said to be such. 
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I asanre the reader that ths long emtimsm has been as wearisome 
to me as 1t would surely be to him—hecanse of the airy intangible subjects 
involved, beauty of.langnage, style and diction. the effect upon the heart 
and the hke. Bnt this 1s the stnff we get to deal with in the writings of 
the crities of the Quran on this point. The fault 1s not wholly theirs. 
The subject iteelf 18 not much capable of discussiom. Frankly, it is a 
matter in which to the anprejudiced the mere reading of the Quran 1s 
sufficient, to the prejudiced not ten volumes of arguments can suffive. In 
the brief space 1 have at my disposal I want to deal with more tangible 
arguments in which | hope I can convince even those who know httle or 
nothing of Arabic language. This I will do in the next section. But the 
reader will observe that here in this passage we have taken from Palmer 
there 18 a testimony of great literary excellence of the Quran, even if does 
not amount to a miracle. 


SECTION 2. 


In the last section while replying to Palmer’s explanations we have 
eome at leastonone argument which must be convineing even to those who 
do not know Arabic language. By readingina translation even one can see 
that the style of the Quran 18 not only very simple and artless, free from 
all those arts familiar to every one, by which writers seek to embellish 
their composition, butit has forits peculiar and distinctive featares all those 
things which would make any composition inany language unreadable. 
It 18 full of hanging classes, half-attered sentences, repeated parentheses 
eonfusion of numbers and persons and the like also constructions gram- 
matieally unjustifiable, at least very peculiar and awkward. If one eon- 
siders these one will hardly be able to imagine that the onginal (whatever 
the language might be) ean be at all a smooth composition to say nothing 
of being udmired for its literary merits. Yet the testimony of all (inelud- 
ing non-Muslim eritics as Palmer whoge passage we have cited) 18 erying 
proof to the fact that it is so inspite of all the hterary defects that we 
find init It must at least be conceded that these pass the car smoothly 
without producing any jarring sense of discordance, to say ncthing worse 
oft Is this anything short of a miracle? Is there any other instance 
of this in the world? The majesty of the spimt and the glowing power 
of the words covers it all; the mind 1s carried away and does not feel 
anything. This is indeed the highest pitch of literary fascinstion No 
writer we are aware of has made the slightest approach to it exeept 
Ghalib in one verse only 

Ue hls o SS & ot gu TOUT Cy pie aay £ 
{2 53 U yo Jb ly ws not idiomatic), or, in a muor degrée, Zaug in one 
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Ghazal beginning with the verse 

cllg come Une cod om Uh ods Bi gh ig lgu om Uw tue AY oe UK 
(S19 etd — ty cum and similar constructions are shghtly ont of 
fashion in polished language). And these are considered as ventable 
marvels of the poetic art What shall we say of the Quran which is 
literally full of real faults I say but for this mdesembable power of 
fascination within it the mere rbasphodical structure winch ‘s apparent 
in every line of the Quran would have been safficient to rule it out of 
court as a literary compomtion Surely so at least among the literat 
of such low culture as the Kast bas produced 


To avoid misconception let us say that speaking, as we have done, of 
the hterary defects in the Quran we do not mean to say that they are 
real defects There is always some reason for them, whieh if known they 
would cease to appear as such Remember, the Quran 18a revelation to 
the Prophet, not tous <A hanging clause, a half uttered sentence meght 
be found enfficient for the inatrnetion required—to nm ; the hght of his 
mind 18 not 1n abeyance, on the contrary the revelation 1s often made in 
response to thoughts passing in or coming to his mind = So what appears 
a confosing medly of numbers and persons might be perfectly clear to 
him from the manner in which the revelation was made to him, just as 
we can indicate a lot of things by suggestive gestures in speaking And 
as w:il appear later many of the deviations from the rules of grammer or 
established 1diom might be purposely done for some high artistic purpose, 
in which case the apparent defects may turn out to be beauties of the 
Inghest order But obviously these things do not affect the wonder we 

*have been d-seriing For we du not know these things, we know noth- 
ing of the revelation as it was, we have only the words befure us, and we 
must judge of the passage 1n the Quran hike any other passage elsewhere. 


We now proceed to illustrate a set of literary beauties in the Quran 
which though of such a natare as to be eamly appreciated even by those 
who know little or nothing of Arame language, will be a*knowledged by 
all to be the highest achievements of hterary art Indeed as far as we 
know far from trying to rise to them, the masters of hterary art in the 
East have not yet risen to the very conception of them, they are only 
contemplated and nttempted by the latest master-poets of the West as 
Tennyson & (1) Readers of Tennyson would be familiar With a some- 
thing that may be called ‘ sound echoing the sense.’ The sound of the 
passage as heard would give some idea of the sense or the sentiment 
underlying the passage. Now, take two Surabs revealed about the same 
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time Surah Rabman No. 55 and Surah Qamar No. 54 The sentiment 
pervading the one is mercy (sven punishment 1s there desvribed as merey), 
that pervading the other 13 threatening, terror. Have these two Surahs 
read before you (supposing you are ignorant of Arabic language), you 
cannot mistake the one for the other The short, smooth lund verses of 
the former (4/ Malman, Allamal Quran, Khalagal Inean, Allamal bayan  §c ) 
contrast strikingly with the boisterous, tempestuous tone of words and 
the threatening cadence of veges in the later. (/ytarabutiea-autu wanshaqyal 
ganar = Wain yarat ayatan yo'rizn ws yagulu Sehrun Mustamir, Wa lazzabu 
wutlaban ahwayahum wa hullu amren mustagar $c) For auother example 
have the followyng verses of Surah Furqan properly read befure a man 
knowing nothing of Arabie and see if he can feel anything of the senti- 
ment pervading these verses 


Vanna yauezuz zaluno ala yadathe (biting remorse), or 

Tza Raathum mn makanen batdin Samen laha Tagayy:an wa zafra 

Wa tea uly minha makanan zayyeqan Muqarranena daaow hunaliia subura, 
fea tadul gauma suburan waludan wadu suburan Lasira, 


Contrast the hard gutteral and donble letters filling the first lines 
with the smooth flow of the last when the sentiment 1s changed 


Tennyson 18 so much admired for his lines 

He stepping down 
By zgzag paths and juts of pointed rock 
Game on the shining levels of the lake (Morte d’Arthur). 


(Contrast the hard sputtering letters of the first line anda hal 
with the emooth lueid flow of the end) Is it not the same and infimitel: 
better in the following short bit of a verae (13 14) Just have im mn 
what 18 called pealing of thunder, and compare it with the sound c 
words Yusabshur Roadu hiluoniiie walmalaia'u mn Nivjateh, and see how th 
sound makes repeated peals in the first part and then falls rapidly aft 
an exp#ngion in malaika in perfect representation of crouching for fear 


These are certainly no ordinary things for a literary composition 
Arab.a thirteen hundred years ago Such artistic beauties are beyond t! 
conception even of Arabian hterati to this day If the Prophet w 
the author of the Quran he not only conceived this culminating point 
advance in literary art, but successfully practised 1t. Is that not 
miracle ? 


We are now somewhat enabled to see how the contemporaries of | 
Daanhot ware cimite incapable to produce anything hke the Quran. | 
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rom attempting to produce a composition alike to1tin hterary effect 
hey had not the capacity even to understand where lay the charm that 
ves so infallible in its effect To appremate the hterary merits of the 
guran duly we shonld not compare it, as is usnally done, with the re- 
nowned mnsterpieccs of Arabic hterature which has not yet developed 
enficiently enough. but with all that highest in any lite.ature, notably 
that of the advanced nations of the West 


Before I proceed any further let me explain that, simple as it may 
appear at the firat sight, 1¢ 18 sometimes a very diffleult task for a hternry 
wiiter to put a speech inthe mouth of a person This speech must 
exhibit signs of all the pecniiarities of the supposed speaker and any 
special things that may be about him at the time of bis speaking § If the 
man 1s supposed to be feverish 16 must appear froin his speech that he is 
so Simple as this may appear itis one of the most trying arts for a 
literary writer Tennyson has signally failed m putting the biting words 
inthe month of the child when speaking to (rumevere m the nunnery. 
It 1equires a power of psychological analysis besides the art of using it 
earefally in the composition. 


Well, when any speech 1s attiibuted to anybody 16 must agree en- 
biely with all his conditions and faithfully represent all that may be 
special er peculiar with him = The greater the diffeulties of this the 
greater 18 the skilf of the writer Having understood this consider what 
would reqaire to be done if a speech were put in the mouth of Almighty 
Giod Just stop for a moment to think of this and the task would appear 
something impossible The speech must represent something of the 
peenliarities of His Infimte Transcendental existence Numbers of poets 
have represented God as speaking. Multon’s Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained are fall of God’s speeches But has this thing whieh I am 
speaking of been ever attempted ! ever even thought of ? They all make 
God aman, a big gigantic man and nothing more Ido not say this in 
disparagement of these great poets. lt would make one’s head ieel even 
to think of artistic representation of the great truths of divinity in 
hnman language Well, if the Qnran does it, aud docs it satisfactorily, 
will 16 not prove that 1t 18 a mracleof hterary at? For anunlettered son 
of the desert 1¢ would have been a miracle even to think that some such 
thing was requisite fora revelatiot purporting to come in the very 
words of God. The inference 18 obvious If we find something of this 
in the Quran then it 18 not merely a miracle of literary production, but 
possesses in itself mmmediate moral proof of ifs divine o1igin. 
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Before proceeding to give instances let me ask the reader to con- 
sider the following lines of Tennyson—they will give aclne tothe way 
in which things of this sort can be done though of course not attempted. 


The great brand, 
Made lightuings in the splendour of the moon 
And flashing round and round and whirled in an arch 


Notice that in the last line the metre 1s broken purposely to make 
an artistic representation of the parabolic motion of the sword as it was 
hurled into the sea 


We have spoken of apparent literary deferts appearing on due 
reflection to be beauties of the highest order One particular thing the 
Quran 18 literally full of from the beginning to the end You cannot 
miss it on any page of the Quran, and so it 18 useless to give instances, 
God 1s addressing the Piophet, and immediately, often in the same verse, 
the address changes to people, o. the address ceases to b2 adidrese at all 
and the people are ment‘oned in the third person ‘There are infinite 
variations of this medlying of addresses and narrative forms Very 
often one get of persons are addressed sand immediately aaother set of 
persons, or the Prophet or some spemelly holy persons are addressed or 
spoken of 1n narrative form, sometimes making it difficult to see precisely 
which 18 the person or ciasz of persons that 1s addressed or spoken of in 
averse At first sight ths appears a literary defect, and so1t would be 
if the speaker in the Quran were any other than God Inthe ease of 
God ‘tis anartistie beanty of the Inghest order It represents artis- 
firally, so far as human language which is subject to time 1s able to 
represeut the ligher truths of divinity, that to God all are ever present , 
there 18 no difference of the past and the present, and the present and 
absent to Him, and further He cannot attend to one (1m address or des- 
er:ption) to the exclusion of the others They are all m His thought and 
are attended to simultaneously Haman language (and it 18 hnman 
language in which the Quran 18 revealed) 18 quite unable to give expres- 
sion to this great reality. The nearest appreach to it that is possible 1s 
the artistic representation of 1t in the way that we have in the Quran. 


The artistic design explained above 1s also meant for representing 
the great reality that to God there can be no difference of address and 
description ; both are the same to Him But 1¢ can often be seen inasingle 
verge. Thus “ And they, if they were to come to thee and seek pardon of 
God, and the Apostle also prayed for their forgiveness, then they would 
have found God much returmng to mercy, the Mereiful.”” There is no 
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ference of 2nd and 8rd persons toGod Such constructions are of 
ry frequent occurrence mn the Quran One more instance will do “ He 
1d° Begone! for whoever of them will follow thee, then surely Hellis ° 
yur recompense, a full recompense 


The above mght be thought sufficient for the highest powers of 
itistie representation Yet that 1s not all The Quranalso seeks to 
epresent artistically the great trath that God 1s super-personal Per- 
oral.ty 18 a limitation, and yet the very act of speaking imphes it 
Nhen God speaks of Himeelf as I or We 1t implies that there 18 some- 
hing outside Himself not rontained mm the I or We But see how beauti- 
ully 18 the difficulty removed by artisheally combining both the first and 
she third persons 1n the same verse when speaking of God Instances of , 
these also are very numerous in the Quran Thus, 


“We bave sent thee as a witness, and a bearer of good news and a 
warner, and as acaller towards God by His permission and a shining 
lamp” (83 44) 


“ Dost thon not see to thy Lord how He extends forth the shadow 
and if He liked He would have kept it unmoved Then We have made 
the sun a guide to 1t (25 45)” 


All this will be aeknowledgeil to b2 the highest power of artiste 
representation If 1¢18 (as wil be a:-knowledged) one of the hghest and 
most trying matters of skill in literary art to so arrange a speech that 1 
wonld agree entirely with all lis conditions, and faithfully represent all 
his pecuharities, and the greater the difficulties of this the greater is the 
alnll of the wnter, then it will have to be acknowledged that there never 
wag, Or 18. or w.ll ever be a work of art greater, or even approaching, the 
Quran In fact the impossible has been made posmble and effected. 
Truths such as that God 1s above personality , He encompasses all persons 
and 18 Ommipresent, he is Jfozr (I) and Gha.b (He) at the same time are 
difficult to be expressed m words what to say of making a successful 
representat on of them in the mere construction of a passage. Is this 
not in itself a miracle of the highest order ? 


Notice one point. however All snch constructions which violate the 
most elementary principles of speech must be repulsive inany language. 
A speaker may-speak of himself in the first person or the third person, 
but he cannot speak of himself in both persons in the same sentenre. Is 
if not a further miracle that such constructions do not strike the ear at 
allin the Quran, Willit be said that it is because of their justification 
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on account of the literary purpose we have explained? TI claim that none 
before mnyself has pointed out these things The majority of the readers 
of the Quran have certainly not the slightest idea of these things. In fact 
the very idea of artistie representation 18 something beyond their com- 
prebension 


The acme of literary ait consists mm expressing a thong without 
saying or even making a slightest reference toit Thus verse 2.172 18 
apparently meant to make a clear definition of virtue, its chief charae- 
teristics & and the object (uot expressly stated) 1s to show that not only 
the Prophet and the Imams are embodiments of virtue but that im the 
Inghest sense virtue 18 confined to otheis ean only be relatively virtnons 

There 1s, however, not the slightest mentiogof the Prophet and the Imams 
To indicate this artistically the verse begins first by the unusual expres- 
sion ’ Virtue is he who’ & Fora time predicates are in singular, then 
they become plural, and towards the end the case too 18 changed , what 
(as should be) 18 nominative before becomes accusative The mystery of 
it all is to mdieate that the verse (in 1ts highest sense) refers to one who 
has become many, some of whom were destined to have active hfe in this 
world, but others bad their active force in pure non-resistance I cannot 
eonceive a higher power of literary art 


So to mdieate that this or that Prophet occupied a high position in 
the sight of God a frequent hte:ary device im the Quran 1s that bis words 
when reported 1n some narrative in the Quran are reported without any 
such words as ‘ He said’ or the like see 67 9 for example The words 
get to be absorbed in revelation, become words of God asit were The 
first Surah which 1s meant to bea prayer for the believers (including 
prophets) has no word such as ‘ gay’ before it. So throughout the Quran 
there 18 only one instance 1n which the unbelievers are addressed directly 
by God In all other places the Prophet is directed to say this or that 
to them The believers are freely addressed directly It 18 for the 
reader to consider for himself whether a son of the desert could be 
expected to think of those mice little things to give an effect withont 
Saying anything directly 


In anotherchapter we will have occasion to speak of instances of 


peculiar forme of expression meant to convey great truths not expressly 
stated 


SECTION 3. 


Some thing may now be sand about the literary miracle in some of 
tha emall Sneaha which seem to have nothing about them. Their miracle 
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eonsists chiefly in their design In the literary note appended at the end 
of Surah 1 we have shown how that little Surah of 7 verses ‘8 designed 
to be a complete light 1n itself, to teach almost everything by merely 
reflecting on the words used, and further to be both a prayer and its 
realisation And we see there 1s anartistic art of Lajo naskre Murattad 
init We need not repeat it here. 


Take another Surah (112) “ Say God 1s One (A) most one Ahad) God 
the Absolute on Whom all depend (Sumad) He does not beget, nor 19 
begotten, nor 1s there anyone like unto Him” Intwo words Ahad and 
Samad, the absolute Unity of the Divine Being, His Independence in the 
philosophical sense of the word and yet the dependence of all mm Him, 
doctrines which would be acceptable to all, the falsity of all possible 
erroneous forms of behef, whether crude or philosaphical is shown The 
emanation, evolution and pantheistic theomes ean be shown to be only 
refined forms of the three errors mentioned in the last verses 


Take another Surah (109) “Say O unbelievers, I do not worship 
what ye worship, nor do you worship What I worship, nor will I 
worship, yours 18 your religion, mine 18 my religion ’’ The hterary art 
consists in the repetition, with the present stretched to the future, show- 
ing impossibility, and thereby the radical difference between Islam and 
Other religions The infidels had pioposed that if the Prophet would 
worship their gods for a year they would worship his God for the same 
space of time The answer was (1) that both are equally impossible, 
worshipping withont believing 1s nonsense, and voluntary changing of 
belief 18 impossible (2) however much the infidels try to modify their 
beliefs so as to come near the worship of the One true God they cannot, 
and however much concession may a Musalman make in point of belief he 
cannot come near idolatory or any of the erroreous forms of belief It 
18 commonly said all rehgions have one God Tins 18 not trne None 
but the Musalmans believe in the God of Islam, and the Mnsalmans must 
reject the God taught in other religions To us hecan be no true God. 
who did not send some such prophet as Our Holy Prophet There 18 no 
toleration or compromise in these matters So much teaching (and more 
Ag may appear on due reflection) 1n a mere repetition of ‘I do not believe,’ 
‘you do not believe’! e 


Some of the small Surahs such as Al Kuusar (No 108) and TZabbat 
(No 111) may be shown to be miracies from the prophecies contamed in 
them. But this we are not at here. 
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The permeating of purely legal directions in the Medina Surahs 
with the spimt of God and His presence making 1¢ impossible to lose 
sight of grave religions reapoumbility in any matter even the most tem- 
poral, we have spoken of elsewhere and so need not repeat it here. 


Srcrion 4. 


The wonders of hterary art which we have been speaking of in the 
preceding section are those which may be appreciated by anybody whether 
he knows anything of Arabic langnage or not Those we speak of here 
require a httle shadowv acquaintance with Arabic language such as 
Tndians who read the Quran (the mere words of 1t without meaning) to 
enable them to say their prayers, for they must be sad in Arabie Gra- 
dually they get some Ittle acquaintance with the structure of Arabic 
language and can read’ other Arabie passages, such as prayers taught by 
the Imams, without well understanding what is said therein This stage 
has passed on me—indeed I have not qmte passed that stage, for I never 
had a regular teaching in Arabie what I bave learnt I have learnt by 
this natural method Well, I speak from personal experience, and have 
heard quite a number of suck experiences from others Whenever a bit 
of a passage of the Quran 18 brought 1n a passage, as 18 offen done for the 
rake of embellishment, it 18 ninety nine to hundred that you will be 
struck at the place where the word of God 1s bronghtin You will feel 
instinctively that it 1s something like Quran I had that expenence in 
the case of four httle bits when I was quite a boy and knew nothing but 
the letters of Arabic language My father whoisa renowned scholar 
began to shudder and peispire with wonder when he found in a tradition 
that Ibne Muljm, murderer of Our Lord Ali, when arrested and brought 
before our Lord, eaid to him ‘ Afaanta tungizu man finnar’ The words were 
taken from the Quran, but my father was not aware of it at the time. He 
began to shudder, as he thought that the position about none being able to 
prodnee a passage like the Quran was shaken There 18a peculiar indeserib- 
able lustre about the word of God which cannot fail to strike you where- 

<ever they may be used or putin I do not know what to say of it when 
experiences such as this eame to one like myself when I was quite a boy. 
The most that can be said that there was 4 nascent recollection, but this 
only shows that the words of God have a peculiar power to stick into the 
mind for I was never a frequent reader of the Quran—not certainly in 
the age I am deseribing of. 


This mtroduces us to the peeniiar power the word of God has in 
producing an effect on the hearts, which was the thing which so bewilder: 
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ed the infidels of Mecca that they called it fascination. Analyze it 1f vou 
ean There is nothing in the form of expression that makes it so effec- 
tive Wecan verv well understand how the words of Our Lord Jesus 
bad such a magical effect on the people For they were conched in 
poetic figures and parables—he rarely said a:.\thing directly But there 
18 nothing whatever like this in tke Quran Yet the effect of it! As I 
have said itis impossible not to be affected Some persons have had 
their lives suddenly changed by chance hearnnng of a verse of the Qnran. 
One we are told was changed from a thief to a saint as some one near 
the. house he was scaling was reading the Quran <Asit came to 57 15 
“Has the time not yet come for those who believe that ther hearts be 
filled with fear at the recollection of God?” the words strack on hs 
heart hke a lightning and he was achanged man immediately Of one 
man we are told he fell down on hearing a verse of the Quran and died 
instantly Of vourse much depends on subjective moods of the listener, 
and sometimes the mind most away frow a mood of devoutness 18 In 
the mghtest mood to receive the admomtion, but this will have no effect 
unless the words are by themselves such as to have piercing power on 
hearts 


It is with reluctance that I pass to hterary beauhes which can only 
be appreciated by those who are scholars in Aralne language; and ths 18 
all the more unpleasant as 1 know that apart from a lot of explanation 
reqmred nothing but a very long hat of instances ean be anything lke 
conclusive Bntitisa fact that apart fiom the higher poetical beanties 
some of which we have tmed to lay before the non-Arabic knowing reader 
there are beantics of langnage itself which make the reader enamoured of 
the Quran even inthe case of simple narrative passages One or two 
Instances will give the reader an idca of the nature of the thing admired. 
The chief thing 18 the nght selection of words, havmg app*opriate sug- 
gestions Thus there 1s asimple passage saying that Noah hved a 
thousand years except fifty years (29.13) that 13 950 years It 
would be hard to imagine that in this symple passage there could be any 
thing of particular hterary beauty Butin the case of thousand ycars 
the word used for years is eanutan and in the case of fifty years it 18 
aman There is ashght difference between «anatan and aman and that 
constitutes the literary excellence of the passage The word sanatan has 
an implication that the years are hard ones, aman on the confrary implics 
that the years were passed well Noah’s whole life was passed in worries 
owing to the people he had to deal with, only the last years of his life 
after the deluge were passedin peace. So the former are spoken of as 
sonaten and the latter as aman. Is that not a beauty of a very gh and to 
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keep regard of such things in such simple passages 1s to the best of my 
knowledge and behef unique 1n any hiterature, to say nothing of contein- 
porary Arabic Iyterature in which certainly there can hardly be found 
any instance even approaching 16 So when winds are spoken of as a 
matter of mercy they are »poken of 1n plural, when as punishment it 18 
sipgular. The reason 18 obvious 


While we say all this, and are able, we hope, more or less to show 
it to those not gifted with a very good taste for literature, learned ques- 
tions are put to us by way of objection by the great Western scholars 
which we pigmy Mullahs find 1% hard even to grasp or understand much 
less to answer Thue, though the root which giver mee to the word 
* Masaniya’ ‘ repeated’ 18 a very common Arahe root Rabbi Gieger (and 
he 18 followed by the whole herd of them) wonld have it that the word 1s 
not an Arabic word, 1618 really a corruption of Mishnah (the Jewish oral 
Jaw) and incorrectly used in the sense that it was Details will come in 
the notes where this word occurs, here we have simply to say we are at 
a loss to see how to answer mere snimises of this kind. 


Then 1t18 said there are some coined words as TJaghut, Chualin, 
Etliyun, Salzal &€ some of which they trave to foreign sourees, and say, 
like the above, that the original meauing are perverted These too will 
be discussed in the notes where they occur All that requires to be said 
here 1s that granting all that there appears no point of objection in it. 
On the contrary by doing so the Quran has given to Arabic Janguage the 
starting point for further development It will be noticed that all these 
words are terms—names given to certain spiritual realities for which 
there were no names or terms in Arabic Janguage There were two ways 
to do 1t—one, to specialise the use of a familar word in special technical 
sense, thus zecat ‘ purification’ for the poor-rate fixed m Islam, or Kausar 
for the Pond of the Prophet in Heaven, the other 1s the one before ns to 
take an unfamiliar word from another language twisting 1t where the 
sense 1t bears in the original 1s not exactly whatis desired Every lan- 
guage does it when in need of terms Whats thermatol * for instance ? 
How has the English language been built up of Greek, Latin, French, 
German Swedish words {—all changed so as to irrecognizable I see no 
point in the objection , 1f anything it 18 a matter of merit in the Quran. 


Then it 18 said to suit the rhyme words have heen distorted Frank- 
ly I will say that this objection 1s most annoying to me, for I cannot for 
a moment believe that anybody could imagine that if was really so. 
There are only two instances of 1t One®%m Snrah 95 “ Wat une 
wat zaitun, wa ture ainin, wa hazal buludul amn”’ It18 said Sinaa is made 
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an simply to suit the rhyme. The other 1s m Surah 37 130, ‘ Sulamun 
In Tlyaun,’ Tlyas (the prophet) being made /lyasn to suit the rhyme of 
he Surah I say what was the 1mpo:tance and indispensableness of the 
Aount Sinae in the first that so great a sacrifice was made forit Could 
tnot be very easily changed for anothe:? Is 1¢ not imfinitely more 
nubable that, as the commentators say the mount was named both ways 
u the days of the Prophet? As to the other, was 1¢ in the xlghtest way 
indispensable that the verse should end with the name of Ilyas Could it 
uot be easly done thus  ‘ Salamun ala J lyas, imnahu Lana min thadinal 
nathiieun’ The traditions say if clearly that the word 18 not /iyasn but 
Ale yom, Such 18 the stuff we get from the Westein entices of the 
Quran ! 


SECTION 5 


In this section we propose to give certain prophecies in the Quran 
well-known to have been remukably fulfilled Jater and certain seentifie 
traths which were discovered centuries later and which could not possibh- 
ly hnve been known in the Prophet’s day These are admittedly 
miracles 


1 Prophecces The memorable prophecy of the victory of Gniecks 
over Persians contiuned in Surah °0, 4/ Rum, i tor well Known to require 
deseription “‘ The Greeks have been overcome, in the nearest part of 
Jani, batafter their defeat they shall overrome (them), within a few 
years Unto God is the affair both what was before and what 1s to come, 
anion that day shall the believers rejoice mm the snecess pianted by God , 
for He granteth success unto whom He pleaseth ” &e 


The passage was revealed on occasion of a great vietory obtamed 
hy the Persians over the Gieeks, the news whereof coming to Mecea the 
infidels heeame strangely elated, and began to abuse Mohammed and _ his 
followers, imagining that this suecess of the Persians, who hke them- 
selves were idolatorers and supposed to have no seriptures against 
Christians who pretended as well as Mohammed to worehip one God and 
to have divine scriptures was an earnest of their own fntare snecesscs 
agunst the Prophet and those of lis rehgion to cheek which vain hopes, 
1t was foretold in the words of the text, that how improbable soever 1t 
might seem yet the scale should be turned in a few years and the van- 


qmished Greeks prevail a8 remarkably agamst the Persians ; 
History informs us that the successes of Khusru Parviz, King of Peisia, 
who carried on a terribie war agaist the Greek Empire were 


Very great, and continued in an uninterupted course fu1 two and twenty 
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yeare Particularly in the year 615 about the beginning of the sixth 
year before the Hijira, the Permans, having the preceding year conqured 
Svria made themselves masters of Palestine and took Jerusalem, which 
seems to be that signal advantage gained over the Greeks mentioued in 
this passage . . and there war go Jittle probabihty, at the time, of 
the G:eeks being able to vetrieve their losses, much less to distress the 
Persiaus, that in the following years the arms of the latter made still 
further and more considerable progresses, and at length thev laid seige to 
Constantinople itself Butin the year 625,10 which the fourth year of 
the Heya began the Gieeks when it was least expected gained 
a remarkable victory over the Persians, and not only obliged them to 
quit the termtozies of the empire, by carrying the war into ther own 
country, but diove them to the last extiemity, and spoiled the capital 
eity of Madayen , Heravlitus enjoying thenceforward a continued series 
of good fortune, to the deposition and death of Khosru” (Sell’s note 
on the veise abmdged) The word we have translated a few (years) 18 
Biz’e which signifies from three to ten, not more 


Muir who feels to the core of Ins heart the great evidential force of 
this prophecy. tiles to get11d of itin this way In the event of the 
prophecy not coming ont true the word * Sayaghbuna’ (the Greeks) will 
overcome, conld with a change of a vowel be read as Sayuglibuna ‘ will 
be overcome’: e¢ will be further defeated! It 1s diffieult to remain polite 
when one has to deal with men who would prefer to appear senseless 
rather than accept a coneluzion against then hking Whatthen is the 
meaning of “ And on that day will the believers rejoice in the suevess 
gianted hy God” &e? But fo. this absurd note of Sir William Muir I 
should not have cared to give details of this well-known Prophecy and 
its fulfilment 


But, great as this prophecy was if was not to my mind very much 
greater than the inuch earlier prophecy with which the Prophet began 
his preaching to the world, that if they wonld follow him they would 
r00n become masteis of Persian and Roman termtones It was, as Nell 
thinks, paitly owing to this that the Meceans were so much opposed to 
the spread of the new teaching “Give mea word” sad the Prophet 
“whereby the Arabs may be governed and the Persians subjngated, say 
there 1s no God but Allah and renounce what you worship beside Him” 
In other words accept my teaching and Araha shall be nnited and ene- 
mies subdued The Meccans realized the danger and rephed ‘We are 
not suie whether the dominion will not be taken from us" (Sell, The 
Historical Development of the Quran) It 18 easy to call this a matter of 
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amius, a masterly atruke of political insight, but to dream of such 
Ktreme results, to act up to the dream, and havethe dream realized in 
ae’s life 18 traly something wonderful. 


Prophecies about the ultimate triumph of Islam simply abound in 
ye Quran, and we would nevei be done if we were to te all I will cite 
ne from one of the earhest Surahs which will show that there was dis- 
inet knowledge that wars would be fought and the infidels would be put 
» fight “Odo they say We aren host alhed together to help each 
ther?” ‘ Soon shall the hosts be 1onted and they shall turn their 
wks’ (Surah 54 44, 45). The Prophet revited these verses when 
roing to the hattle of Beder 


So the last verse of Surah 73, abont the third to be revealed, says 
listinetiv, ““ He knows that there will be among you (some who are) sick 
ind some who travel in the land seeking of the bounty of God and others 
vho fight im the way of God” Rodwell supposes the verse may be a 
ater addition Mav be, butif was eertanly before any of the things 
lesemhid in the future h.d appeared Were the Piophet’s followers 
immune fiom sivkness all the thirteen years of the Meeean period ? 


The httle Surah of three verses Al Aausa (No. 108 in the current 
eollestion, but among the earhest to be revealed) contains one of the 
gieatest prophecies, that was ever made The Prophet's son Qasim 
having died As ’bn Wael (father of the not>orious Amra, the crafty 
counseller of Moavyah) began to say that the Prophet was Adbfar which 
signifies one who has no children and posterity The Sarah was revealed 
to tell the Prophet that God had given him abundance (of everything 
Ineluding of course poster:ty which was the thing in question) and that 
his enemy (and those hke him) will be devoid of pusterity (Adbtar) 
The world has been seeing the falfilment of this prophecy to this day 
The posterity of Omyeds, partienlarly, has been literally ent off from 
the world, and the posterity of the Prophet, whieh was through his one 
danghter only, has hterally filled all the Muslim countnes, though it was 
Anbjeeted to the most dreadful peiseention for centuries, while the former 
had about a ventury of power in Arabia and later in Spain They were 
weeded out by the carse of God on them, while the Prophet’s generation 
Will continue to spread to the end of this world, 


As allied to the above may be noted the remarkable facé that all 
infidels in whose condemnation any verses were revealed in the Quran 
remained infidels and never embraced Islam I can recall only one ins- 
tance which may be said to be an exception to this, Abdul Rahman son of 
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years Particularly in the year 615 about the beginning of the sixth 
year before the Hiyira, the Persians, having the preceding year conqured 
Syria made themselves masters of Palestine and took Jerusalem, wineh 
seems to be that signal advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned in 
this passage and there wag go Jittle probability, at the time, of 
the G:eeks being able to retrieve thei: losses, mach less to distress the 
Persiaus that in the following years the arms of the latter made still 
further and more considerable progresses, and at length they laid seige to 
Constantinople itself Butin the year 625, 1n which the fourth year of 
the Hey ra began : the Greeks when it was least expected gained 
a remarkable victory over the Persians, and not only obliged them to 
qut the termtories of the empire, by carrying the war into their own 
country, but drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled the camtal 
eity of Madaven , Heraechtus enjoving theneeforwaid a continued semes 
of good foitune, to the deposition and death of Khosru” (Sell’s note 
on the ve:se abmdged) The word we have translated a few (years) 18 
Bi2’e which signifies from three to ten, not more 


Muir who feels to the core of hs heart the great evidential force of 
this prophecy. ties to get nd of itin this way In the event of the 
propheey not comme ont true the word ‘ Sayughbina’ (the Greeks) will 
overcome, could with a change of a vowel be read as Sayguglibuna * will 
be overcome’, e will be furthe: defeated! It 18 diffieult to remain polite 
when one has to deal with men who would prefer to appear senseless 
rather than accept a conclusion against ther: hking What then 18 the 
meaning of “And on that day will the believers rejoice in the success 
gianted by God” &e? But for this absurd note of Sir William Mur I 
should not have cared to give details of this well-known Prophecy and 
its fulfilment 


But, great as this prophecy was it was not to my mind very much 
greater than the inueh carher propheey with which the Prophet began 
his preaching to the world, that if they wonld follow him they would 
gs00n become masteis of Persian and Roman termtoues It was, as Sell 
thinks, paitly owing to this that the Meccans were so much opposed to 
the spread of the new teaching “Give mea word” said the Prophet 
“whereby the Arabs may be governed and the Persians subjngated, say 
there 18 no God but Allah and renounee what you worship beside Him ” 
In other wo1ds nceept my teaching and Arabia shall be umted and ene- 
mies subdued The Meccans realized the danger and rephed: ‘ We are 
not sue whether the doninion will not be taken from us’’ (Sell, The 
Histo1ical Development of the Quran) 11 18 easy to call this a matter of 
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anius, a masterly struke of political insight, but to dream of such 
«treme results, to act up to the dream, and havethe dream realized im 
ae’s hfe is traly something wonderful 


Prophecies aboat the ultimate triumph of Islam simply abound in 
ve Qnian, and we would neve) be done if we were to «ite all I will eite 
ne from one of the carliest Suarahs which will show that there was dis- 
inet knowledge that wars would be fought and the infidels would be put 
o flight ‘“O1 do they say We aren host alhed together to help each 
ther?’ ‘ Soon shall the hosts be ronted and they shall turn their 
wks” (Surah 54 44, 45) The Prophet reeited these verses when 
roing to the battle of Beder 


So the last verse of Surah 73, about the third to be revealed, says 
listinetiv, ‘* He knows that there will be among you (some who are) tick 
ind some who travel in the land seeking of the bounty of God and others 
vho fight in the way of God" Rodwell supposes the verse may be a 
ater addition Mav be, butit was eertunly before any of the things 
lesenibd in the future h.d appeared Were the Prophet’s followers 
mmune from sickness al] the thirteen years of the Mecean period ? 


The httle Surah of three verses .f2 Avusar (No. 108 in the eurrent 
eollestion, but among the carhest to be revealed) contains one of the 
greatest prophecies, that was ever made The Prophet's son Qasim 
having died As ’bn Wael (father of the noto1100s Amru, the crafty 
connseller of Moavyab) began to say that the Prophet was Abia: which 
signiiies one who has no children and poste1ity The Sorah was revealed 
to tell the Prophet that God bad given him abundance (of everything 
Inelnding of course posten.ty whieh was the thing in question) and that 
is enemy (and those like hm) will be devoid of posterity (Adtar), 
The world has been seeing the falfilment of this prophecy to this day 
The postenty of Omyeds, particularly, hag been literally ent off from 
the world, and the postemty of the Prophet, whieh was through Ins one 
danghter only, has hterally filled all the Muoshm countnes, though 1 was 
Anhbjected to the most dieadful perseeution for centuries, while the former 
had about a century of power in Arabia and laterin Spam They were 
weeded out by the earse of God on them, while the Prophet’s generntion 
will continue to spread to the end of this world. 


As allied to the above may be noted the remarkable facé that all 
infidels in whose condemnation any verses were revealed in the Quran 
remained infidels and never embraced Islam I can recall only one ims- 
tance which may be said to be an exception to this, Abdul Rahman son of 
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years Partienlarly in the year 615 about the beginning of the sixth 
year before the Hiyra, the Persians, having the preceding year ceonqured 
Svria made themselves masters of Palestine and took Jerusalem, which 
seems to be that signal advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned in 
this passage . and there war so little probability, at the time, of 
the G:eeks being able to retrieve thei: losses, much less to distress the 
Persians that in the following years the arms of the latter made still 
further and more considerable piogresses, and at length thev laid seige to 
Constantinople itself Butin the year 625, 1n which the fourth year of 
the Heya began .. the Greeks when it was least expected gained 
a remaikable victory over the Persians, and not only obliged them to 
quit the termtories of the empire, by carrying the war into ther own 
country, but drove them to the Inst extiemity, and spoiled the capital 
eity of Madayen , Heraehtus enjoying thenceforward a continued senes 
of good foitune, to the deposition and death of Khosiu” (Sell’s note 
onthe veise abridged) The word we have translated a few (years) 18 
Bi2’¢ which siguifies from three to ten, not more 


Muir who feels to the core of his heart the great evidential force of 
this prophecy tries to getiid of itin this way In the event of the 
prophecy not commng ont trne the woud ‘ Sayuglibina’? (the Greeks) will 
overcome, conld with a change of a vowel be read as Sayughbuna * will 
be overcome’: e¢ will be furthe: defeated! Its difficult to remain polite 
when one has to deal with men who would prefer to appear senseless 
rather than aeeept a coneluagion against thar hking What then 18 the 
meaning of “ And on that day will the believers rejoice in the snevess 
gianted hy God” & 2? But for this absurd note of Sir William Muir I 
should not have eared to give details of this well-known Prophecy and 
its fulfilment 


But, great as this prophecy was it was not to my mind very much 
greater than the innech earlier propheey with which the Prophet began 
his preaching to the world, that if they wonld follow him they would 
gr00n become masters of Persian and Roman territories It was, as Nell 
thinks, paitly owing to this that the Meceans were so mueh opposed to 
the spread of the new teaching “Give mea word’? smd the Prophet 
“whereby the Arabs may be governed and the Persians subjngated, say 
there 1s no God but Allah and renounee what you worship beside Him” 
In other woids accept my teaching and Aralna shall be united and ene- 
mies subdued The Meecans realized the danger and rephed ‘ We are 
not sie whether the donimon will not be taken from us” (Sell, The 
Hiasto.ical Development of the Quran) —1t 18 easy to call this a matter of 
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genius, a masterly struke of political insight, but to dream of such 
extreme resulta, to act up to the dream, and have the dream realized in 
one’s hfe is traly something wonderful. 


Prophecies about the ultimate triamph of Islam simply abound in 
the Quran, and we would neve, be done if we were to ate all I will eite 
one fom one of the earhest Sn1ahs whieh will show that there was dis- 
tiuet knowledge that wars would be fought and the infidels wonld be put 
to fhaht “Ordo they say We area host allied together to help each 
other?’ ‘ Soon shall the hosts be 1onted and they shall turn their 
bwks” (Surah 54 44, 45) The Prophet recited these verses when 
going to the battle of Beder 


So the last verse of Snrah 73, abont the thiid to be revealed, says 
distinetlv, *° He knows that there will be among you (some who are) sick 
and some who travel in the land seeking of the bounty of God and others 
who fight im the way of God"? Rodwell supposes the verse may be a 
later addition Mav be, butit was eertuniv before any of the things 
desciibid in the futare h.d appeared Were the Prophct’s followers 
immune f10m sickness all the thirteen years of the Mecean period ? 


The httle Surah of three verses .{/ Auusar (No. 108 in the current 
collection, but among the earliest to be revealed) contains one of the 
gieatest prophecies, that was ever made ‘The Prophet’s son Qasim 
having died As ’bn Wael (father of the notorious Amru, the erafty 
eonnseller of Moavy ab) began to say that the Prophet was Adta: which 
signifies one who has no children and posterity The Surah was revealed 
to tell the Prophet that God had given him abundance (of everything 
nelading of course posterity which was the thing 1n question) and that 
his enemy (and those like him) will be devoid of posterity (Adtur). 
The world has been seeing the falfilment of this prophecy to this day 
The posterity of Omyeds, particularly, has been hterally ent off from 
the world, and the poste.ity of the Prophet, which was through his one 
danghter only, has hterally filled all the Mushm countries, though it was 
Anbjected to the most dreadful perseention for ce ntuzies, while the former 
had about a century of power m Arabia and later in Spam They were 
weeded out by the earse of God on them, while the Prophet’s generation 
Will continue to spread to the end of this world, 


As allied to the above may be noted the remarkable fact that all 
infidels in whose eoudemnation any verses were revealed in the Quran 

F* remained infidels and never embraced Islam I can recall only one ins- 
tance which may be said to be an exception to this, Abdul Rahman son of 
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Abnhecker, about whom verse 46 1618 said to have been revealed, but 
the Islam of such men was nominal 


A remarkable Prophecy of the Quran which remains fulfilled to this 
day 18 that among Christians (racial or sectarian) hatied will continue to 
the end of the world See Surah 5 17 The pages of history are red with 
the most hornble instances of sectarian hatred, and as to :acial hatred the 
Great War in these ervilized times is the most cloquent testimony 


So 18 the Prophecy that the Jews will remain a disgraced nation to 
the end of all time 


“They will (not be able to) do you any harm exeept worrymg, and 
if they fight yon they will turn ther backs and will not be assisted 
And they have been struek with disgrace whereve: they go, they cannot 
remain safe except under a treaty (4) cord) from God o1 from people, and 
they have taken themselves to the wrath of God and have been stravk 
with humbhation ” : 


The foimer part of the verse 1s also not less remarkable It pre- 
diets distinetly that the Jews in their fighting with the Musalmans will be 
routed and will get no aid either from infidels or the other Jews 


a 


We need only refer to the following — 


Snrah 59 11,12 The dissembiers will not assist the Jews, though 
they had promised them to do so and in this way ineited them to take up 
arms against the Musalmans 


Snrah 48, 110,28 85 & Conquest of Mecca Surah 110 has been 
placed by Muir among one of the eanlicet Surahs 


2 Coming to anticipations of scientific diseoverics made centuries 
later these too are nota few in number We have oceasion to spenk of some 
of them in our notes to Snrah II in this volume The remarks made 
formeily 1n Chapter II about caution im these things apply with full 
fo:ce here, and the examples here below stand, 1t 18 hoped, the strictest 
precantions that may be considered necessary. 


(1) In Surah 27- 9 we read "' Thou scest the mountains and thinkest 
them to be fixed but they are moving like the moving of the clouds.” 
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No words of enmment are required, only compare them with 
Tennyson’s lines 


The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands 
They melt hke mist the sohd lands 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go 
(In Memorzam) 


Slowly but surely all mountains are changing their places And some- 
times some hills do not care to keep on to their slow pace bnt suddenly 
begin to move with a portentons speed enausing a gicat denl of havoe 
There have been several instances in recent times Was the thing even 
dreamed of by any man 1n the Prophet's day ? 


(2) InSurah 86 11 God says‘ By the earth having eracks in tt,’ 
implying that there nre eracks in our glob? which must of course be of 
a size comparable to the size of 16 x0 as to be mentioned asits distinetive 
feature Are any such cracks visible anywhere The thing was dis- 
covered only in this 20th centary when Co! Burrard of the Snivey of 
India showed in a Monograp on H malayas that, not oniy theoretically 
this must be so owing to different parts of the globe having differenees 
in physical and chemical stracture, but actually there 1s a big underground 
erack extending from the Malay Archipelago to the Meditteranean Sea 
across Burmah and the skirts of Hlimalayasin India The thing has 
been discovered by geodetical plumL-line observations 


(3) Its diffienlt to imagine a more clear reference (without direct 
teaching which was not desirable) to earth’s motion than ths one ‘He it 
is who has madc the earth a camel (zalvol) for you, 80 you walk about on 
its sides (Afunai.b) (67 15) To suggest that the word <alool 18 really 
meant as 1n ordinary use to signify a camel, not to be interpreted ety mo- 
lomeally as those ignorant of this great astionomical truth are eonstiain- 
ed todo, the word Jlanal:b 18 also used for sides which 18 appiopiate 
only for the sides of a camel on which palanqnuins are set fo: taking a 
Journey There can be no purpose in comparing the earth to a camel 
except to indicate its motion 


(4) In quite a number of places the Quran appears to speak of the 
sexs of plants Thus 20 55 speaks of “ pairs of variows plants” , 22 5 
Bays the carth “grew forth every beantifal pair’, 31 9 says “ We 
made to grow forth there in a every bountiful pair’? In all these cases 
(and there are others) the word suyy or azway (sexual pairs) 18 used =Those 
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ignorant of this scientific trath take the word in the abstracf sense of 
‘kind,’ bat ié reqaires no seholorship in Arabic to know that the words 
are the words for husband and wife 


(5). Both the sun and the moon move across the signs of zodiae, 
but in the Quran 1t 18 always the moon that 1s said to do so—the sun 2 
mentioned to make the contrast , but this 1s not said abontit This isin 
several places Inone place the sun is said to move, batin a different 
way from the mvon The moon moves 1n 1ts inansions, bot the sun moves 
in the area to which 1¢ 18 confined (le mustayariin laha) (86 38, 39), 1efer- 
ring appaiently to the sun moving round the centre of gravity of the 
solar system 


(6) “The day when We will roll up the heavens hke the rolling up 
of serolls un books We will return creation fo the statein which We 
began it’? (Snrah 21 104) The simile of rolled serolls shows that in 
the hegzinning the heavens. ¢ the matter which has been worked in _ to 
the solar and other stellar systems wasina spiral form This 1s exactly 
the theory that hojds the day 1n cosmological speculations 


The above are sufficient for instances If these are not miracles I 
wonder what else 1s a miracle There are a number of others besides but 
they would requie something of explanation They are discussed in my 
Seienee and Islamic Tadition. 


SECTION 6 


The above is, I hope, sufficient to satisfy the most cautions and 
retivent enquirer after trnth that the Quran is whatitelaims to be, a 
veritable miracle for the Prophet 1t1s not one miracle, but a muracle 
of miracles and a miracle that will last to the end of the world 
1618 not a miraele only for good Arabie seholars but for you and I, every 
man acegi ding to his capacity can see 1t 18 a miraele—even if he does not 
know Arabie at all 


And yetall this long list of miracles in 118 only for those who 
require to enquire about it For the believers who have passed that stage 
there 18 a further set of miracles which 1s available fur them only—the 
others can only witness the things by mixing with them Thus the Quran 
if rightly used in firm faith 18 available for the healing of bodily and 
mental diseases Special Surahs are recommended to be read for special 
objects, and those who do so 1n right firm faith know how effective they 
are Then the Qnran 18 available to be consulted in cases of difficulties 
for right direction or for knowing what will be the end of things that 
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much concern or perplex ns This’ Tataful’ 18 very much in use 
amongst us and I have myself seen hundreds of wonders of it It 1s 
useless toate them One instance only I will ote from Mufti Moham- 
med Abbas Sahab’s Nasrnl Momiuin Sultan Sulaiman of Tuikey went 
to visit the tomb of Our Lord Ah at Nejef As the dome of the shnne 
began to be visible from a distance the Sultan thought he should get 
down fiom hoisekack One of the ministers said this was not at all 
proper for he was no way infenor to Onr Lond, being a Calph himself. 
The Emperor had divination made from the book of God and the veise 
came ont “ Take off thy shppers, for thou hast come to the Holy land” 
(20 12).* 


# On this the Emperor had the counsellor beheuded ut enco Another muster 
composed tre following lines on the occasion 


Ta-ahamu tyanul matuke be batnhs 

Hee yaksure weed 45 slam sadhana 
aa me rad hu man beecdin tardgale 
Wa mn haya lam tayal aragata has uha 


At Ins gate there alwnavs remains n gathering of prinees and thar guthemng mere ace at 
the {ime of kissing (the Holy Sepulchre) When they sec it from a disiunce they get down 
to walk on foot, and if they do not their heads wll go on foot 


The author has given a case of lus own in which he was uble to tell a mun that he 
wife had given birth to u child 


LXXX INTRODUCTION. 
VI. Literary development of the Quran. 


The revelation we find collected in the Quran was, as said before, 
not the whole revelation that was given to the Prophet Indeed it was 
a very small part of 1t though in some respects it was of a distinguished 
character and so separated from the rest We will attempt later to see 
the chief points that separnted 1t from the rest However, such as it was, 
1t was not that it was wholly devoted to exposition of doctrine or practive, 
nor was it wholly spontaneonr, revealed purely for instrnetion irrespee- 
tive of any special ecncumstances having led to the revelation On the 
eontiary we find 1t 18 of a very miacellaneous character and the revela- 
tions wee very frequently excited by some of the incidents in the Pro- 
phet’s life or the history of the times This certainly means that but 
for those 1neidents the 1evelation mght have been different fiom what it 
was This at first sightisa matte: of 1.eproach for the Quian, but this 
reproach 1s based on a wholly erroneous view of what the Quran 18 or 
wns mnecant to be =It 18 supposed that the Quran 1s or should be an inde- 
pendent book of guidance or instruction by the side of the Prophet and 
independently of him, and this 18 just what the Quran was xvt meant to 
be Itis nothing more than a collection of revelations to the Piophet, 
and the revelations too wee not wholly or even mainly aimed at imstrue- 
tion in the o1dimary sense of the word—the main pu pose of the revela- 
tions was to diac: and dap the Prophet m Ins practecal work, preaching, 
enforcing, propoganing and publislang the new rehgion The Quran thercfore 
represents one side of the life of the Prophet z¢z that.in commuimeation 
with God <Any body ean see that in his life that and every other side 
must be in connection with cach other. The Quian and the Prophet are 
one and the same reality 


The lnstorea] element which 1s 80 marked in the Qnran, far fiom 
being a matter of reproach, constitutes its chief worth. mdeed gives it the 
eharacter thatis charactorsstie of it, makes 16, 1n one scuse at least, a 
Living Book The tcaching of lelam we ean get with the hight of reason 
aided with a little of bistorieal knowledge but nowhere ean we get the 
Prophet wilh his wonders and miracles, bringing by mere foree of h18 
preavhing, the most wanton and stubborn hesits to true faith and 
devotion. 


What, then, it may be asked, of the pre-existing Quran in the 
Preserved Table (Louwhe Muhfooz)? The same, we reply, as of God's fore- 
knowledge. But it need not necessanly be that ina rigid sense God's 
foreknowledge need not make Him inactive in our sense of the words. 
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The Quran may indeed be a translation (in the etymological sense of the 
word) of that whieh 18 1n the Lowhe Makfooz Tfallisa great connected 
whole, if one great thought ean imply all other thoughts, if the same 
spit ean express itselfin a variety of forms and Ways, in various actions, 
then the Qnran, which in its essen¢e 18 nothing but thought and spirit, con 
be vontamed mn a single verse or even a word of 1f8 own, what to say of 
a lowhe Mahfooz So the whole Quran 1s said in the traditions to be con- 
tuned in the introductory verse, Besmdllah, prefixed to each Snrah, aye 
even the first word of 1t, even the first letter of it One has only to 
learn to think of Ingher things to unde sstand these realities. 

The opposite 1s also true The verses of the Qnian though apparent- 
ly meaning to refer to some partienular event, fact, or thing sre really 
meant to cover all simuar things that ean come under this verse This 
we kuow from the teaching of those through whom we have the Quran 
And xometimes there are mdieations in the verses themselves showing 
this to be the reality of the matter We will see instances of this im onr 
eommentary The stories of ancient peoples recounted mm the Qnaran nay 
be taken as predictions of similar things among the Musalmans Also 
there 18 what may be enlled science said to be tanght by the, Imams of 
applying the spirit, called vamously as dafi, Tlmul Hmouf, whielr must 
appear mystical to us who are quite ignorant of i1t—I myself know 
nothing whatever about it—but the resalts are sometimes striking Thus 
Savutiin his Tarikhul Khulafa «cites from [bn Batjan'’s commentary that 
from Surah $0) 1-3 he predicted the return of Jerusalem to Musalmans 
with the exact year of it The event happened long afte: his death 
But we inorant folk are not wholly obliged to tram ourselves in that 
most diffienl£ thing to pereeive for onrselves the wonderful power of the 
Wordof God Any one sorely m fronble about himself, Ins friends or 
relatons ean ina tinly prayerful mood of mind seek light and insti uction 
from the book of God by simply opening a page of the Quran in the ways 
presenibed by the Imams—blessing the Prophet and bis sons = The thing 
18 Of very common use among us Some imetances we have given in the 
chapter on Quran as a standing miracle 


This is the meaning of saving that it18 the hvmg Word of God 
Thoizh the Book ison the face of 16 made up of passages reveaiel 
Btricély In connection with events of the day it 18 n book for‘all time and 
not only can cover or have application to but does actually cover and 
apply to all things, past, present and futnre Of course the unbeliever 
cunnot put himself in the right wood of faith to prove these things for 
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himself but he ean, if he enre to take the trouble, see the faithful obtain- 
ing results for themselves and verify them in true spirit of enquiry. 


To return to our snbject. The revelahons being intended tn direct 
and help the Prophet in the practical work he was engaged 1n, 16 13 snffi- 
ciently clear why in the early Mez*an Surahs :t18 mainly the infdels of 
Mecca, their polytheism nnd idolatory that 1s denouneed In the Medina 
Surahs their place is taken by Jews and dissembling or other Inkewarm 
sections of Musalmans, and also doctrine turmng on the spimtual impor 
tance of the Prophet nmself as also details of law and practice which were 
non-existent in Megean Surahs are enforced on the believers This also 
explains what to Rodwell appears a matter of complaint and leads him to 
adverse conclusions “ We lose the poetin the mssionary aiming to 
convert and in the warm asserter of dogmatic traths , the desemptions of 
natural objects, of the jadgment of Heaven and Hell, make way for 
gradually inereasing historical statements, first from Jewish and subse- 
quently from Chiistian histories, winlein the twenty-nine (thirty ? ) 
Surahs revealed at Medina we no longer hsten to vague words, often, as 
16 would seem, withont definite aim, but to the earnest disputant with 
the opponents of the new faith, the Apostle plending the canse of what 
he believes to be the truth of God He who at Meceais the admomsher 
and persnider, at Medina 1s the legislator and the warrior dictating 
obedience. and who uss other weapons than the pen of the poet and the 
serib>, while we are startled by finding obeahence to God and the Apostle, 
God’s gifts and the Apostle’s, God’s pleasure and the Apostle’s spoken of 
in the same breath and epithets and attmbutesa elsewhere applicd openly 
to Allah applied to himself ° Whosoever ob+yeth the Apostle obeyeth 
Allah’ The whole, partienlarly the last words, are very much exaggerated 
but there 18 a great deal of truth in them. Faith must be given to the 
people gradually Faith in, submission to, and love fo. the Prophet 1s the 
very test of faith in, submission to and love of God Without the former 
the latter 18 mere self-delusion 


One other objection may also he disposed of in tins eonneetion Tf 
18 noticed that inthe early Snrahs the pieasures of Heaven and the 
horrors of Hell are desembet in vivid detail These details become 
absent 1n latter Surahs It1s suggested this may be due to objections o! 
Jews & Sell explains (afte: Orborn) the absence of physical pleasures 
of Ileaven in later Medina Surahs by satiety In Mecea the Prophet wa: 
fore21 to lead a contented life In Medina ke could have as many wives a: 
he pleased So the pleasures whieh appeared intense formerly lost thei 
relish afterwards I[t1s clear that the revelations being meant to giv 
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faith to people gradually, if there are any passing phases of faith, some 
etages thiough which ordinary people must pass in their way to piety and 
devolion, these must be duly provided forin the teaching The stage 
that Our Lord Ah speaks of ‘I worship God not for desire of Heaven, 
nor tor fear of Hell, but because God 1s fit to be adored’ 18 not reached 
allat once And particularly so when, however, some may not very 
much care for them, the existence of these things 18 a reality never to be 
forgotten or lost sight of When in the maturity of sense these induee- 
ments were not much required there were no more revelations of that 
kind, but the early Surahs 50, 54 & in which these details are given 
were much recommended to be frequently read afte: prayers &e 


One thing requires, however, to be explained The revelations, 1t 
may be said, may change in contents according as they were revealed in 
connection with the infidels of Meera, or in connection with the Jews or 
Mnusalmans at Medina, there may also be a progress in the exposition of 
doctrines, beliefs, and practices required for the faithful, the :mmediate 
requirements of the times may explain the foi1mer, the growing capacity 
of the Musalmans for faith may explain the latter—whatis not explained 
1s Why the revelations should change mm character, tone and style from 
penod te period The earliest Sniahs consist mainly of short spiited 
verses beginning usually with strange mystic utterances or oaths This 
disappears gradually, and in their place we have more of a calm didactic 
or polemical tone with lengthening out of verses to give one complete 
thought in each verse This too changes giadually, and the later Medina 
Saahs which are occupied mainly with directions of law and practice for 
the Musalmans the style is very prosaic, having nothing of the vigour of 
the early Surahs init Sir William Muir in his Life of Mohammed dwells 
at length on this changing ehaiacter of the 1evelation The following 
citation from the Suppliment to chapter IV of his book may serve to illus- 
trate his impressions 


At first like a mountain stream the current dashes headlong, pure, 
wild, impetuous . As we advance the style becomes calmer and 
more uniform, yet ever and anon a tremulous rhasphody, hke the 
unexpected cataract, charged with thrilling words of conviction and fei vid 
aspiration, Advancing still, thongh the dancing stream sometimes 
sparkles, and the foam deveives the eye, we trace a rapid decline in the 
vivid energy of natural inspiration, and even the ininfling with it of 
Brosser elements, There 1s yet, indeed, a wide difference from the turbid, 
tame and sluggish course of later days bat the tendency cannot be mis- 
taken. The decay of hfe 1s supplied by artuficial expedient Elabvrate 
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periods and the measured cadence of rhyming prose convey too often 
simple trnisms and childish fiction ’ & 


I have purporely quoted this passage from Sir Wilham Mmr to 
show the extreme position that ean be taken 1n this respect Well, the 
answer 18 to be found in the words ‘ The main purpose of the revelations 
was to direct and Jelp the Prophet in his practical work, preaehing, en- 
fureing, propagating and publishing the new religion’ Directing and 
helping a man in a work 18 maiuly, 1f not wholly, showing him how to do 
the work snevessfully, to the gieatest eTect This effect depends, in the 
vase of preaching, on the character, intellectual and moral, of the people, 
the nature of the thing sought to be enforeed, the spirit in whieh the 
wo1k among themisdcne The Prophet had to begin with a people who 
were steeped in the lowest depths of degradation as regaids enlture and 
morcty , tad not merely a false but an intensely gross form of religion 
and were wholly ahen to all gher spiritual ideas Even the sense of 
religions responsinlity was to be created among them The object being 
to enforee upon them a highly spiritual form of religion, the fist thing 
to be done was to make them fambar with the idea of Inzher spiritual 
things To begin with, a naseent, 111-defined notion of these things was to 
be created This is best effected by mystie language ‘ By the fig, the 
olive, the Mount of Sinae, this seenre city ’” The commonest things were 
taught to have a higher meaning, a something of spimtnality about them. 
Yhose who know sumething of the psychology of low class people know 
they enn assimilate vague ill-defined uotions aud yet they remain suspici- 
ous of clear, well-understood traths Further, before any preaching could 
have any effect. a sense of motal responsiblity was to be created The 
People were to be taught to look upon the commonest affairs of hfe as 
something serious, something hable to upset the whole design of creation. 
* And the heavens He has raised up and set up the Balance That ye do 
not transgress in the matter of the balance’? To mnpress the importance 
of the sense of responsibility the whole creation from the sun and the 
moon to the saul of man 1s brought 1n Surah 91 to witness it 


T)1s stage 1s soon passed, a few Surahs only snffi-ing to produce the 
desired prelimimary effect. The next stage was the more diffivalt one of 
making them receive the clear rational truths of Islam and give up their 
own nascent, 11l-defined notions and prejndices with which they were 
elinging to their false gods and iduls The style and manner of preach- 
ing must change, 1¢ must became mure and more didactic, argumentative, 
polemical , and ‘so calm and more uniform’ as Sir William pats it, ‘ yet 
ever and anon a tremulous rhasphod) , uke the unexpected cutaract charged 
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with thrilling words of econvietion and fervid aspiration, as Sir William 
views 1t, when the subject turns to the faith that was to triumph over it 
The style must change further towards the prosai when the unbelievers 
are not addi essed at all but believers, there is nothing to argue about, the 
thing required 1s just to enfore with authority and invest the ordinary 
dinections, chiefly of law and discipline, with a halo of sanctity This 1s 
done by forcing in the name of God at every step so that the ap.rit of 
devotion, grave responsibility in these ordinary things, may not be lost 
sightof Thisis what Sir Wilham says in disparagement of it “ they 
ordinarily end with some such little expression as ‘(God 1s Knowing, 
Wise ’—thus eompleting the rhyme and investing the reeord with an 
inspired and oracular character ”’ 


I ennnot do better than eite a passage from Dr Steingass the learned 
ecompilor of English-Arabie and Arabie-English Dictionary 


‘* But if we consider the variety and heterogeneonsness of the topics 
on which the Quran tonches, uniformity of style and diction can searcely 
*be expected , on the contrary 1t would be stiangely out of place Let us 
not forget that in the book there 18 given a complete eode of e1ecd 
and morals, a8 well as of the law based thereupon There are also the 
fonndations Jaid for every institution of an extensive commonwealth, for 
instruction, for the administration of justice, for military organization, 
for the finances, for a mort careful legislation for the poor all built up 
on belief in the one God, whe hoids man’s destinies in His hand Whcre 
80 many important objects are concerned the standard of excellence by 
which we have to gauge the composition of the Quran as a whole must 
needs vary with the matter treated upon in each particular case Sublime 
and chaste, where the supreme trath of God’s unity 13 to be proclaimed, 
appealing in high-pitched strains to the 1magination of a poetically gifted 
people, where the eternal consequenves of man’s subinission to God’s holy 
will or of rebellion against 1t are pietared , touching 1n its simple, almost 
crude, earnestness, when 1t seeks again and again encouragement or con- 
solathion for God’s messenger, and a solemn warning for those to whom 
he has been sent, 1n the histories of the prophets of old the language of 
the Quran adapts itself tothe exigencies of every-day life, when this 
every-day hfe 18 to be brought in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of the new dispensation ”’ 


LXXXVi INTRODUCTION. 
Vil. The design of the Quran. 


To nnderstami the design of the Quran it 18 necessary to remember 
that 1t was never meauvt to be read alone independently of 1t3 divine ex- 
Positors Not only considerable portions of if are WMutashaiihat, dabious, 
allegorical, of doubtful meaning, of which 1t 18 d'stinctly devlared that 
“none know the meaning thereof bnt God and those well-rooted in 
knowledge’? (8 5, see chap VIII) but asa book of guidance it teaches 
nothing distinetly, fally To say nothing of less mponrtant matters, 1 
gives no clear aothoiitative statement about the questions that agitate the 
woild abont the vital problema of religion Its great mission is to 
enforve buhbef in God and His Unity, but1t says nothing clear abont the 
eonception of God and the natare of His Unity The result is that Islam 
18 divided in numerous sects quatielling even about tlis fundamental 
tenet of Islam True. by enreful appheation of nind, by bmngemg in a 
great deal of philosophy and e:ndition upon the words, you cun argue 
about these things, bunt that is just whv it is unsatisfactory—yon might 
AS Well dispense with the book itself, what you get at 1s mainly from your 
philosophy, not from the Book—and many are incapable of philosophy 
at all, and certainly there 18 no immunity from error in philosophical 
disenssious Sv the book is filled with teaching abont Inspiration, but 1¢ 
nowhere teaches clearly what Iospiation 1s, what soit of thing it 18, 
how it 18 effected 


Coming to matters of lesser apaplanee the law of Islam, which fills 
gigantic volumes of Islanne literature, would be sadly erippled if 1t were 
to be confined to the few duections im the Quian Admittedly these 
have to be supplemented by the traditions of the Prophet (and the Imams 
aczording to the Shias), And it wonld appear that while some things are 
given with minute detail other things, not less importaut, are simply 
mentioned, and no more Thus while the directions about IVuza (abintion 
pieceding prayers) are given with full details, not a word 18 anywhere 
said about the form and discipline to be observed in prayers. 


Certainly the profession of the Quran to be a complete book of 
guidance, an exporition of all things (16 91)—there 1s nothing wet or 
dry tut 181n the plain guide, (86 12) 1f the term here means the Quran— 
has to be understoo! ina very special sense And that special sense 18 
it introduces the Prophet and commands us to “ take what the Prophet 
gives and refrain from what he forbids’? (59 7). See the story in 
the Itqan of Shafen proving that every direction of the Law can be found 
in the Quran in just this way, In short the Quran, taden by :telf, ip a 
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complete guidance in nvthing, it has at every step to be commented and 
supplemented by the Prophet and the Imams. It was for this reason 
that the Prophet directed—the saying is famous and universally admitted 
among all sects of Islam— I am leaving two weighty things among yon 
the Book of God and my Itrat (family and generation)—so long as you 
remain attached to them doth you will not go into enor, they will not 
separate till they return to me at the pond ’’ The Quran alone is not 
sufficient Its very stracture 1s such that compels you to seck some 
expositers for its understanding. It never says anything clearly, dis- 
tinetly, fully Its the neglect of the Prophet’s direction that has divid- 
ed (and will keep divided) Islam in so many sects. It was the height of 
ignorance and impudence that made Caliph Omar say “ The Book of God 
18 sufficient for us”?,and God only knows how much the macht of 
sectanian divisions and errors of all are to be laid at his door fo. his 
destroying the collection of traditions made in his time saying “ Mishna 
hke the Mishna of the Jews!’’ (Ibn Saad) 


The question now amses, what was the good, what was the 
wisdom ina Revelation of this soit, in giving a Book which to all ap- 
pearance 18 so unsatisfactory, so imperfect in everything The answer 
18 yon have only to blame yourselves for using a thing beyond the pur- 
pose 1 was originally meant to serve It was never designed to make us 
independent of the Prophet and the Imams fo. gmdance The purpose 
for which 16 was revealed, the 1eqmirement for which 1¢ was given to us 
and so much urged upon us, was something quite different It was not 
one thing but many, and we will do well to consider them 


(1) The first and immediate purpose of the Holy Revelation was 
to provide a lasting standing miacle for the Piophet. We have seen 
sufficient proofs of this in preeeding chapters. 


(2) Its chief purpose for the purpose of guidance was to provide av 
incorruptible book for testing the accuracy of the reported teachings of 
the Prophet and the Imams im places and times where they may them- 
selves be not available The 1cports of these tenchings must necessanly 
come to us throngh falhble men There might be,and have been, hundieds 
of lies invented, and some might be such that may radically affect the 
cardin®] doctrines of faith. Thus hke the Christians the Mohammedans 
might also im time come to regard the Prophet as God ‘or Son of God, 
reiying on irresponsible traditions that ‘sueh was his teaching There 
was no immunity against misrepresentations of any kind. Simisaly 4 
number of cardinal teachings of Islam might have come to be rejected by 
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preceding prayers) are given with full details, not a word 18 anywhere 
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complete guidance in nvthing, it has at every step to be commented and 
supplemented by the Prophet and the Imams It was for this reason 
that the Prophet directed—the saying is famons and universally admitted 
among all sects of Islam—" I am leaving two weighty things among you 
the Book of God and my Itrat (family and generation)—so long as you 
remain attached to them doth you will not go into error, they will not 
separate till they return to me at the pond’ The Quran alone 1s not 
sufficient Its very structure is such that compels you to seek some 
expositers for its understanding. It never says anything clearly, dis- 
tinctly, fully Itis the neglect of the Prophet’s direction that has divid- 
ed (and will keep divided) Islam 1n so many sects It was the height of 
ignorance and impudence that made Cahph Omar say " The Book of God 
18 sufficient for us’? ,and God only knows how much the meclnef of 
sectaman divisions and crrors of all are to be laid at his door for his 
destroying the collection of traditions made in his time saying “ Mishna 
like the Mishna of the Jews!’’ (Ibn Saad) 


The question now amses, what was the good, what was the 
wisdom ina Revelation of this soit, in giving a Book which to all ap- 
pearance 18 80 unsatisfactory, so imperfect im everything The answer 
18 you have only to blame yourselves for using a thing beyond the pur- 
pose it was originally meant to serve It was never designed to make us 
independent of the Prophet and the Imams fei guidance. The purpose 
for which it was revealed, the 1eqmrement for winch it was given to us 
and so mnch urged npon us, was something quite different It was not 
one thing but many, and we will do well to consider them. 


(1) The first and immediate purpose of the Holy Revelation was 
to provide a lasting staniing miacle for the Piophet. We have seer 
sufficient proofs of this in preeeding chapters. 


(2) Its chef pm pose for the purpose of guidance was to provide an 
incorruptible book for testing the accuracy of the reported teachings of 
the Prophet and the Imams in places and times where they may them- 
Selves be not available The reports of these teachings must necessanly 
come to us through fallible men There might be,and have been, bund: eds 
of hes mvented, and some might be such that may radically affect the 
eardinal doctrines of faith. Thus hke the Christians the Mohammedans 
might also in time come to regard the Prophet as God or Son of God, 
reiying on irresponsible traditions that such was his teaching There 
was no immunity against misrepresentations of any kind. Similaily s 
number of. cardinal teachings of Islam might have come to be rejected by 
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men to whom they are unpalatable. Thus, many at the present day would, 
if they could, denv that /rkad was ever tanght by the Prophet. Thanks 
for the detailed description of Heaven and Hell in the Quran, bunt for it 
many would choose to teach that they areall purely spintaal In synte 
of all this detail those who have a looze sense of rehgions responsimhity 
try to make balieve that :t18 all allegomeal No religion in the world 
has escaped corruption owing to lying teachers or transmitters of teadi- 
tion—not even Islam, I nay say, 1n an absolute sense Woe to religion, 
then, if even Islam 1s not able to provide an 1unmumty against radical 
errors due to fancies of the people! 


Clearly nothing but an absolutely undouhtable record of teachings 
could have provided the immumity reqnied Anda shght reflection will 
show that nothing but the very peculiar conditions of the Quran could have 
produced a record that should remam undonbtable to the end of the world 
Would the early records, if they were somchow presei ved, offer the necessary 
guarantee of their truth? The wo1ld has known enongh of forgeries to 
place any absolute confidence in mere reeorls An those who know how 
newspapers in our own day befoosl the whole world, publishing les and 
suppressing trnth, would be perhaps not very much gratified if they eonld 
get a newspaper of the times of the Piophet or the Caliphs after him. 
The peeuhar conditions of the Quran are (1) that 1t 1s a miracle of com- 
position If anyone were to interpolate a passage of his own between 
the verses or make any alterations in them the intepolation was sure to 
be felt We cannot impress this, bunt we know that even the smallest bits 
of Quranie phrases, used ornamentally in other compositions, are at once 
felt to have a peenhiar Instre, not only by the learned bunt even by those 
ignorant of Arabie Jangnage who simply have inade several 1eadings of 
the Quran, so as to have anear for the Divine language (2) The eare 
with whieh the Quran was preserved (the whole with some, different 
portions with others) in writings and on the hearts of the people, so that 
at the time of the collection, and ever since, every verse 18 wm tawat, Well- 
known and aceepted of all, nu€in a general sense but down to the most 
insignificant letters of it 


The first of these things was out of qnestion in anything but the 
Divine Book The second, too, 1t was possible to do only wha small book 
of quasi-metrieal kind, as the Quran 18, not with all the sayings of the 
Prophet, for which even the most gigantic volumes should not suffice 
These must be Jeff to the eedit of the reporteis and their transmitters 
who are all fallible, and one-may have his own opinion about individual 
traditions that have come in this way Itis true from various cicums- 
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tances, of transmission and otherwise, thousands of these traditions reach 
« very high degree of certainty and cannot possibly be doubted, but none 
reach the certainty that 1s claimable for the Quran—at lcast none can 
approach it in point of verbal accuracy 


Thus we have an incorruptible Book, even the verbal accuracy of 
which cannot be donbted Now the reported teachings of the Prophet in 
the traditions van be placed before this Book If we find any doctrines 
or teachings that are clearly inconsistent with those in the Quran they 
are to be rejected at once If they are not inconsistent but only supple- 
ment or give a greater meaning to what might appear from the surface 
meanings of the words in the Quran they may be true They may be 
believed 6r not according to their merits, credit of the reporters, ha: monv 
with other teachings and the hke The more a teaching can be covered 
by a verse, be seen to follow from it, the more 1¢ gains in certainty 


It will be seen this does not afford an effective eriterion of trne and 
false tradifions There may still be many baseless traditions wlich after 
all do not, to our powers of judgment, appear inconsistent with the 
Qnian That may beso, but they would be such as do not affeet the 
cardinal articles of faith, and there would be no great harm if one bereves 
them mi ignorance What would it matter if a man belheves that the har 
of the Houris or Ghilman are after a particular fashion? But not ten 
thousand traditions can make a Musalman believe that Mohammed was 
the son of (tod, that fasting and prayers are only things recommended, 
not compulsory, and so forth That was the thing sought for, and that 
purpose has been most effectively achieved The religion 18 made 
snbatantially weorruptible ©=Which othe religion can compare with Islum 
in this respect * 


(3) The Quran 1s so designed as to be abook that shonld be 
believed in by all This may appear a trom, but that constitutes its 
greatest difieulty It means that it should be a book fur the learned and 
the unlearned alike—for men of all degrees of culture and all stages of 
civilization This it manages to do in this way = It gives in vlear words 
only those basie beliefs which are essential for Islam and must be believed 
by all, and those rules of practice in law and diseipline which are sought 
to be the distinctive practice of the Musalmans in all places and to the 
end of the world Rejection of any of these cannot be tolerated, they 
amount to infidelity—the man can no more be called a Musalman, he 
Will be treated aa unbeliever All the rest that. eeks to teach, bnt it 
would be difficult and so erucl to impress upon all - t 18 adapted only to 
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those who have advanced some degrees in faith—it teavhes by sugges- 
tions, suggestive words, peculiar forms of expression, which may be 
passed over by the cursory reader, but which give a world of meanings to 
the man whto- reflects The Quran 18 thus like the Islam it seeks to 
enforce It 18 primamly concerned with the Islam that should be the 
faith of all without exception The higher faith which we call Jman 18 
not less important, but 1¢ 13 not something new or additional, i1t16 only a 
further, a higher and more spintual development of the Islam which 18 
common to all (see note at the end of chapter 1) Those who have come 
into the pale of Islam and hold its beliefs with sincerity have already 
come to the portals of Zman, and for them mere suggestions may suffice 


It is for ths reason that while belief 1n one God 18 conatantly 
enforced 1n Isfam there are no clear details about the conception of God 
and His attmbutes These higher things which even the gieatest philo- 
sophers would confess their inability to undeistand tho.ronghly could not 
well be enforved aga religion for the masses Were tlis done there 
would be continuous bloodshed among the believers abont nice distinctions 
such as has so long been among the meek Chiistians of bygone ages 
Everyone would be declared an infidel by his newhbour who did not 
understand his thoughts As the Piophet says ina famous tradition 
“If Abuzar were to know what 1s in the heart of Salman (both very holy 
companions of the Prophet) he wonld kill him ” This 1s the reason of 
the omission « ¢ omission in plain words of these things in the 
Qaran These things are for /man (faith) not Islam Ths omission 
does not mean that those higher things are not impoita.t They are 
unportant, but they aie beyond the designed seope of Quan for full 
treatment Thus it contains expressions such as “ thereis nothing lke 
Him” &e whieh if 1ightly reflected tnpon may lead one to the nght 
position about theism, and for the rest go to the Prophet and the Imams 
The aceuracy of their reported teachings (if they are not available) can be 
tested by comparing the theistic expressions m the Quran 


The same apphes to the higher spiritual matters which are involved 
in the very conception of inspiration and without whieh no conception 
of the sipritual elevation of the Prophet 1s possibe A clear statement of 
these things is therefore out of question in the Quran Suggestive words 
such as Witness over (@ ¢ wateher over) the prophets '? are not lacking 
and these are sufficient For turther detailed instruction the Prophet and 
the Imams must be approached 


What to speak of the higher spiritual things the mere believing in 
the Prophet admits of infinite degrees und shades of belief which have 
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sontmned to our own day. Shibhi, the typical Sunni writer of the present 
day 1 India claims for Omar the distinction of distinguishing between 
the apostolic and personal charavter of the Prophet, and approvingly saya, 
“he freely disagreed with him when he thonght he gave any directions 
only 1n his latter enapacity.”” These men are certainly not to be excluded 
from the pale of Islam. 


Imamate 18 not an article of belief for Islam, 1618 wholly an article 
of faith for /man, and as sach clear statements about the Prophet's 
gu cession cannot be expected in the Quran It18 a matter requirng as 
much spirituality as the higher faith in prophets, and further in eertain 
matters, the temporal implications of it, 1f requires not only complete 
subjugation but entire surrender of all self-interests, and the instincts of 
man naturally revolt against them Bnt being so very important, as 
essential for /man as the higher faith in the Prophet himself, there are a 
poamber of very clear verses chiefly bearing on the root-prineiple, Wilayet, 
‘Loving attachment,’ wh'ech makes the impo. tance of 1t clear to the least 
refleefing Remembering that the doetrine 1s meant only for those who have 
sineere faith in the Prophet, and have real attachment to him as such, 1 18 
not too mn«h to expect that they would conscientiously reflect over the 
words of God, and not try to get away by means of loose interpretations, 
which of eourse are everywhere possible Instances will repeatedly come 
In my commentary, one or two elsewhere in this Introduction 


(4) Its designed to serve as testimony for the prophets Belief in 
the prophets 1s one of the cardinal prinerples of Islam, yet from the 
meagre, extremely uniehable and (to some extent certainly) grossly 
corrupted acvounts we have of them in the Bible & we can in first 
place not be certain of their existence at all—existence of old prophets at 
least, as Noah, Abraham &e to say nothing of Adam &, has been 
questiored as everyone knows—and even if we believe in the existence of 
some, as Moses and the later prophets, we cannot be sure that they were 
really prophets , on the other hand from the accounts we have of them we 
are likely to believe that they had grossly anthropomorphic ideas of 
God, and as to moral character we should be ashamed to speak of some of 
them as holy men at all These details are eve.ywhere available and the 
reader will excuse us wasting our time onit Snufficeit to say that this 
18 such an established thing that protestant Christians consider 16 one of 
the grounds of the sanctity of the old testament Literature fhat it shows 
that the revelation of God to mankind was progressive aceording to their 
cultural development See Dummellow’s or any commentary on the Holy 
Bible. The Quran was meant to give the moat outspoken he to this. 
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he prophets who were commuss‘oned to tench tq the people were, all of 
them, prophets in the fullest sense of tte word, and they taught the same 
doctrines as are found in Islam, and as to character they were all sinless— 
all sins or faylts of character imputed to them are simply false. To give 
permanence to this cardinal doctrine of Islam 18 one of the aims of the 
Holy Quran 


Yet the Quran 1s not meant to be abook of history It does not 
mention all the prophets, openly says 1t does not, 1t only mentions them 
when of use for admomtion to the people, or for ronsolation to the 
Prophet, or for serving as examples of things to occur in the Instory of 
the Prophet or Islam The first of these purposes (admomition) explains 
why it was only tue prophets famliarly known to the people that are 
mentioned , examples of the last are, the condemnation of the son of Noah 
and the wife of Lot, the praiseof the wife of Pharoah, the long hfe of Our 
Tord Jesas and the Sleepers of the Cave & <Any one who knows some- 
thing of the dissensions that have been agitating Muslim theologians 
owing to sentumental reasons will see the inealenlable use of bearing in 
mind these things in the Instory of the old prophets or in their 
connection Moses’ history 18 so repeatedly recounted and with so much 
detail as he was the prototype of the Prophet in his apostolic career, and 
the history and religious development of the Musalmans was to follow 
ciactly the footsteps of Moses’ people. 


(>) The Quran w not deaigned to give a complete history of the 
Prophet , out of 1t 16 selects things which 1 18 necessary for men to remem- 
ber abont him, so as to form a nght conception of him, as belief 1n him is 
one of the cardinal principles of Islam. In these it keeps a prophetic 
eye on the requirements of later times We have seen that but for the 
Quran the Musalmans were apt to come to regard him as somethiug of a 
divimty How much this is true will appear from the fact that, though 
precluded in the case of the Prophet, some have come to regard Our Lord 
Alias tae Diety This nasty heresy was started in the lifetime of Our 
Lord himself, and inspite of his own persecution of 1t has continued to 
ourownday It was necessary to remember that he was a mere man as 
any of us, though in saying this we mean much like as if we were to say 
(rightly enough) that Issac Newton was a mere animal, as any donkey or 
swine It was to give to this world that higher conception of man that 
the Prophet was sent down to us. In short he was both the friend and 
the humblest slave of God. 


Even those who duly regard him as below God are apt to have 
grosely exaggerated misconceptions about his capicities, ignomng thi 
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hmiutations that were put upon him by the design and nature of the work 
that he was sent todo He was not sent to convert men by exercise of 
spiritual force, or to use any miraculous powers for achieving his objects. 
All this 1s clearly stated, rather emphasised inthe Quran Yet it 18 
constantly forgotten more or less, and the Sunnis fondly try to believe 
that all who came into contact with him as Musalmans (if not as infidels) 
were miraculously changed from beasts to—not men but—angels And 
the Prophet’s wives! Who can fora moment think that they could 
retain anything of evil about them? So some facts as the marmage with 
Zeinab, behaviour with Mary the Oopt &e many would from sentimental 
reasons come to reject at once as false So revelations bearing on such 
things were needed. They hke those referred to at the end of (4) above 
are of inestimable value for settling sectarian differences which 18s one of 
the most important purposes of the book of God, see Surah 2 209 They 
all have bearing on faith, ZJman, 1f noton Jselam Were rt not for these 
historical verses God only knows what would have become of Islam by 
this time. 


This design of selecting only those things 1m the life of the Prophet 
which were indispensable for mght belief among the Musalmans looking 
to the tendencies of the people, 1s the reason why 80 very few miracles of 
the Prophet are mentioned in the Quran. The Musalmans were in no 
fear of forgetting these, on the contrary the natural tendency was to 
exaggerate them, to publish hundreds of baseless tales of that kind, which 
if believed, would lead one to suppose that a state of Kafshe Guta (Uphift- 
ing of the Veil) had come on’ By no possibility could a man doubt that 
the Prophet was truly sent of God A corrective was needed in this 
direchon. So verses like 17 92-95 abound in the Quran, which show 
that even in the case of challenge miracles of the kind which the tnfidels 
wanted—those which would remove the veil altogether, were refused to be 
displayed See note on Surah 2 112. « 


(6). In matters of law and discipline only some directions are given 
in detail to show that scrupulous regard to formed and established practice 
was desired The directions could not be changed from time to time, or 
according to the fancies of the people The ablutions before the prayers 
must be done in rigidly the same simple, easy way a818 directed, bath- 
ing in the Indian ocean would not be sufficient So the shares of inher 
tance and other such things are to be taken as rigidly fixed—however the 
social conditions may change these must be followed exactly as laid down 
—not only in the Quran but in the teachings of the Prophet as well—for 
the Quran, by the few examples of detailed directions seeks only to 
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iinpress the importance of this. This inflexibihty has been considered a 
matter of reproach of Islam; but itis really one of its excellences as a 
religion It ignores nothing that can be of value. Some provision must 
be made for uniformity of practice as a visible embodiment of the unity of 
Islam and further of historical continuity from one age to another ft 
may be thatin very much altered conditions of society some regulations 
may appear inconvenient, but the historical traditions must be kept up at 
all costs There is a spirit of obedience in this which 18 worth any in- 
convenience borne forit And further these observances would of them- 
selves serve to prevent the society from altering very much, and the 
change will usually be found on close examination to be a disadvantage. 


In this matter also there appears something of prophetic insight 
into the tendencies of later ages, similar to what we have spoken of 1n the 
(5th) above For nearly all the directions have been upset by some 
leaders of the popular churches owmg to sentimental reasons or grounds 
of expediency The Wuzu (ablutions before prayers), the Muta form of 
marriage, the combining of Umiah with Way are noto110us examples. 
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VIII. The interpretation of the Quran. 
SECTION I 


In considering the interpretation of the Quran we have first to make 
an obvious remark which, however, 16 1s necessary to bear in mind—those 
who read the Qnran in a translation such as ours should never forget it. 
No translation cam be a true complete translation of the thoughts 
expressed in the original There 1s no word winch has not a number of 
associations by way of connotation which the equivalent words in other 
languages have not, and thus the sense as read in a translation 1s often 
not exactly like, and often not half of, what it means in the omszinal. 
Thus Rabb which connotes the idea of nouushng and looking after the 
development or increasing good of the creation 18 sadly ermppled when 
translated Lord YThen many words have a number of closely alhed 
senses, and the effect on the reader or hearer when he comes across thcs:2 
words 18 the sum-total of all these allied meanings, some being more 
prominent in the mind than the others Tims zv/a may mean sin, 
oppression, injustice, transgression & = If we werc to deal witlk these 
siades of meaning in ony English commentary we would obviously never 
be done So 118 only ina few places, whee it appeared very neecssary 
to do so, that we have pointed ont the fuller sigmftenance of the 0) 1¢1nal 
word, and in some places have eited the o1iginal word in brackets It 18 
one of the literary characteristies of the Quran that out of the hundreds 
of equivalents that could be found in the prohfie Arabie tongue, it always 
selects the word most full of snggestions, so that the words continue to 
emanate meanings like radium 


Apart from this difficulty which oceurs only to those who read in a 
translation, there are difficulties, more or lesa sterious, which oveur t» 
those also who read in the origmal  Arabie, like Sanskmt, is a very 
prolific language, and has been made still more so by lexwogra) h rs. 
If you take one of the bigger lexicons as the Qamnus, you will find against 
every word, even one most commonly 1n use, a whole bost of meinings, 
only some of which can be called very allied and implying one another 
There are etvmological senses, transferred senses, figuiative senses, many 
of which not generally in use, or only used in special connections, besides 
& number of quite unusual, rare, wholly unused senses which 1¢ would 
never be justifiable to use those words in These lots of meanings give 
rise to a not an inconsiderable amount of discussion about the meanings 
of verses, and 1t18 mainly with these that the vast majority of the 
popular (chiefly Sunni) commentaries are full. There 1s a great deal of 
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erudition shown, all sorts of possible or impossible meanings are suggest: 
ed as possible, butit1s only commonsense that gives preference to one 
over the other~ Itis for this show of learning that these voluminous 
writers are so much admired Noone who has not read these commen- 
tames can form any idea of the extent these annoying differences go. 
There are few verses that are not subjected to these differences. 


Commonsense 18 indeed sufficient to decide in all these things The 
principle should be to accept the plainest sense of the passage—the sense 
that would occur to every man on the first heamng of the words All rare, 
unusual senses of words should be discarded once for all The words 
should be taken 1n the senses most prevalent 1n common language, trans- 
ferred and figurative senses can be allowed only where there 18 clear 
indication from the context that the words are used in the passage in 
these and not the ordinary senses The came applies to differences created 
by the extremely loose grammatical structure of the Arabic language. 
There are only a few grammatical forms which suffice for all the needs 
of human speech There is hardly a particle which may not be used to 
devote anything desired This too gives occupation to those who wish to 
fill their volumes with 1t. and thereby pass for learned men 


Tle occasions for these differences would have been fewer than they 
are 1f the Quran had been in the form of a connected narrative or strictly 
gcientifie discourse, but the Quran 1s not such , even where there is some 
sort of connected narrative much 1s left out, for the Quran is never meant 
to be read by itself without the help of its expositors That, however, 
great as these difficulties might appear to those not conversant with the 
Arabie language, these difficulties, great or small, are not considerable to 
commorsense, appears from the fact that there have been hundreds of 
translations made by Muslims and non-Muslims, and they all substantially 
agree—hardly any differences of importance are ever observed, only the 
Ahmadi commentator who has a special, never-heard of teaching of Islam 
to elicit from the Quran, disagrees with them all, availing of rare, unusual 
meanings or even possible figurative uses of words or the looseness of 
Arabic grammar. The unsophisticated readers of the Quran, whether in 
the East or the West rarely disagree. 


This point 18 thus clear—no rare, unusual meanings of words should 
ever be admitted There would be no demurrer to this except from the 
mde of the Ahmadi sect, or those whose interest 1£ 18 to make Islam square 
with the so-called Rationalism of the present day. This, however, does not 
mean that, by reference to etymologies or senses lost sight of, the 
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peenhar applicability of a certain word or ita hnnting to a certain truth, 
possible seienfifie trnth not knownin the day, mght not be argued. 
We cannot pause to give illustrations as 16 would entail a deal of explana- 
tory matte:, but instances of these will come from time to time in the 
commentary. 


The next thing which though equally obvious is equally necessary 
to insist on,18 that within reasonable bounds which commonsense ean easily 
decide, the Quran should be taken as plain prose, not high-flown poetry. 
Passages should be understood in their simple literal sense unless it can 
be shown that they are wholly inadmissible In these enses it 18 not suffl- 
erent that the ordinary literal senses are very unreasonable, for what we 
regard as tureasonable may be reasonable froma higher wew of things 
whieh we have not attained to Up to the nineteenth century everybody 
would have thought that to talk of the weight of hght was to talk pure 
nonsense Bnet this is now an established seientific truth So in 
philosophy “ uneonseious psyehieal states’ appears a contradiction m 
terms, buf itis now an acknowleged renlity, and philosophers see they 
must somehow explain it Moreover the point on which unbelievers are 
at issne with usis whether the author of the Quran was reasonable, 
atall So itis idle to tnke that plea before them The way to show the 
madmissibility of a hteral meanmmng of any passage is to show 16s utter 
Ineonsiste ney with other clear passages of the Quran o1 well-authentivated 
teachings of the Prophet and the Imams, for 1f 18 thiongh them we have 
got the Quran and thev are its divime expositors It 18 very desirable 
that we should have very distinet teachings of theirs about such expies 
sions So we shonld be able to show that thev were not understood in 
that erude literal sense in the ear hest ages (and if there are differences, as 
may naturally be from the listoweal conditions those days) by some 
Musalmans at least 


The above remarks will show what our view would be on the halet- 
expresed surmuses of those who would be glai to baheve that some of the 
nuratives m the Quran, such as those of Adam and the Seven Slce vers of 
the Cave, are more of allegories than facts We know this view abzolves 
them from the undertaking to prove things which 1t 18 difficult to prove 
We sympathise with them for their trying to get away from difficulties 
which appear to them insuperable, but for ourselves we cagnot take up a 
pos:tion without a very clear basis for 16 Those who ean conscientiously 
believe that the Prophet took these things in the same light that they do 
and taught the same view of them to the people, are welcome to do go. 
We are not unconsvious of the difficulties , we know that with the very 
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meagre sources at our disposal, it 18 not possible for us to unearth and lay 
bare all the truths of the past before the cyes of the sceptical , but we 
would perfer to acknowledge that rather than make the Prophet or the 
Quran say what we do not see they say. 


Again remembering that the Quran 18 given to the world as the Word 
of God, every word 1n the Revelation must be taken to be most seriously 
meant It will not do to take a general sense from the general import 
of the passage and leave the actual words as of no consequence. Thus 
when God gaysin2 148 that ‘ Wheresorver ye be God will bring you 
together * this does mean that, nota mere national umty of Mnsalmans. 
So when (tod speake of the Prophet as Witness (Siaded?) over all other 
prophets 11 means that he is witness in the tinest sense of the word If 
people duly reflect over the woids used in the Quran, mgher spritoal 
meanings will be revealed which may be missed at first sight We will 
come to this again later - 


From words we pass to peculiarities of expiession—peeulia: forms 
of expression which give a lot of trouble to commentato1s are of frequent 
occurience in the Quran Whena master of stvle and composition uses a 
peenhar expiesion that nobody else wonld usc, there must be some 
purpose, some meaning uit It must be to sugecst some meaning of a 
higher chayacter Thus in 16 121 Abraham 13 said to be a people 
(Ommat) In Surah 37 after narrating the mnaeulons escape of Ishmael 
fiom immolation we read © We have spaircd Inn for a gréat saerfiee And 
we have left (that) on jim in the after ages’? We eannot pause to explain 
the higher spnitnal traths thatexplain these peenhar forms of expression. 
They would natnially suggest themesclves to the reader if he cares to 
ponder and reflect The Jatter verse we have cited here is really a 
prophecy for the great slaughtcr at Karbala 


Tt 18 needless to say that im every ease, aud particularly in cases of 
difficulty, the meaning of words or nrapheations of words explained by the 
Prophet (and the Imams) should be areepted Thus out of the number of 
significations of the word Sndd that explained by the Prophet ‘He to 
whom all turn for their wants,’ 1s to be preferred Bokharee says that 
the Prophet having called out t9 a man who was saying his prayers the 
man did not reply , but the Prophet explayned to him that 8 24 was 
geneial and applies to all cases 


Thcn have to remember the appropriation of words and phrases to 
particular senses, and these we can know only from history The most 
well-known case 18 that of Sulat (prayers preseribed in Islam). It originally 
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means praying Zacai, the poor rate, means purification But there are 
other vases which but for their historieal notriety might be (and by many 
sought to be) easily forgotten In8 42 desembing the Ahums or 20% 
tax on gains God says it 18 for God, the Prophet, the nearest of kin (ul 
quibe) & The words might appear to mean personal relations of the payer, 
bat. from history we know it was the Priophet’s relations that is meant 
here So on ¢2 22 we read ‘say I ask no recompense for this (:,¢ my 
work) except that ye love (my) relations Qurida’ The ‘my’ 1s omftted 
Bat we know from the consensus of all, Sannt and Sina alike, that it was 
the Prophet’s and none brat the Prophet’s relations that are meaat here 
Indeed the Piop}et could not have asked foi any revonrpense His only 
ree ympense was that people shonld act up to the spimt and letter of Ins 
terechings, 80 what he was dire-ted to ask fo. in this way must be that 
which, though apparently personal, was tintamount to the whole of Ins 
teaching, withont whieh the observance of his directions beeoames a 
nnility.§ The same word 18 usedin the rame vagne way in 17 49, but 
we know that on the r.evelation of this ve1se the Prophet gave away Ins 
Janda of Fidak to his danghter (fo vzatul Ahbbab) The purpose of keep- 
ing these ecapiessions vague seems to b: to try the faith of the Musalmans 
They ean be no twe Musalmans if they biindfold they eyes to facts of 
history, though by fae], they can vemain socul/y a8 Musalimans 


Generally 16 may be sad that verses meant for Musalmans their 
duties & are purposely left vazne aud undefined The Musalmane having 
enteied the portals of faith, the least that 1s to be expected of them 18 
that that they should have some conse nee, some sense of duty, some 
desire to seareh for truth and willineness to aveept, 1t from which ever 
gotee it may be foitheoming They should not insist on having every- 
thing laid down elearly for them in the book of God Thus the five daily 
prayers are enjoined brt notling 1s said about its preseribed form, zacat 
18 enjoined but uothing 18 said about its rate We have had oeeasion to dis- 
cuss on this nportant prinepleinch Vilabove This willeaplain how itis 
that sometimes the plainest verses are left vague and requnue to be imter- 
preted in the light of other knowledge or by due reflection on the indica- 
tions in the verses themselves or other such means of aseertaumng the 
tiuth The verses we have cited in the picvions paragraph may also be 
taken as instances of this Another :ustance is 'O ye wiro beheve, obey 
God and obey the Prophet and those in authority (UJ am.) among you’ 
( ) Clearly these ‘those in authontv’ must be such that 
obedience to them should be as binding as that of God and the Prophet 
themselves, there should be no fear of the commands of one contheting 
With those of others ; 1m short the &’&f ea must be infalhble. The selee- 
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tion of the word having a vast amount of sigmficance (whieh we cannot 
diseuss here) in preference to such ordinary words as Huklam &. shows 
that some spevial men having an indefinite amount of authority are meant 
Other considevations also make it clear that certainly 1¢ 18 not the mere 
temporal rulers that are meant here 


The same may be said of what may be called the gene:ansing prin- 
eiple adopted throughout in the Quran It 1s well known that a number 
of verses were revealed in praise or condemnation of certain individuals. 
But in the revelat:'on the names are omitted, the conduct only 18 praised 
or blamed, and that too often in a very general way making the verses 
apparently no more than exhortations to virtue or admombions against 
vive At fist sight thos may be considered deplorable, but this 18 the 
general practice and there is incaleulable wisdom init § The contriury 
would have led to envy and disgust of each other among Musalimans, 
misgivings of partiality on the part of the Prophet among the ignorant 
newly converted folk, and possibly many of these verges would im time 
eome to be disputed and meght eventually be lost to the world in the eollec- 
tion Andall this further to give the impression that the verses were 
merely personal, and thns to lose the great purpose of the revelation 
whieh was to exhort men to virtue assuring them that they can app1oach 
those admired to any deg:ee by following their example and further by 
uniting themselves spiritually with them in love, thereby becoming to 
some extent partakers in the honour of the revelation And the contrary 
of eourse 1n the case of those ¢ »ndemned. 


However, it 18 not mght that all sueh verses are so completely gene- 
yalised that in the words no trace 18 to be found of those who have oeen- 
sioned the revelation In many eases very clear traces are left to: those 
who have eyes, rather the willingness to see Thus in / 60 we have 
* your guardian Lord (|Val:) 18 only God and His Prophet and those who 
believe, those who set up piayers and pay zacut while thev are bowing 
(in prayers)’ The last words clearly show that they allude to some 


particular ineident, and we get 1t not only in Shia but Sunni commentaries 
as well. 


In theend I wish todraw attention to some things of general 
application The Prophet 1s the representative of his people Mach of the 
address meant for the people 18 made apparentiy to the Prophet. Thus 
in 17:41. “Do not thou call on any other god with God, or thon wilt 
be thrown in Hell, despised, abased” on in 39-65. “If thou joinest 
other gods with God thy works will be made null and void.” One pevu- 
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har addvess 18 in Surah Talaq 65.1 “O thou the Prophet if ye divorce 
women’? The people are clearly addressed (in the plural) but the 
address begins with ‘O thon the Prophet’ Thisis what Our Lord Jaferel 
Sadiq says ‘God haz sent His Apostle with Jyyula aam wu asmu ya 
yuah ‘To thee I address but hear thou O neighbour.’ 


This representativeness of the Prophet for lis people is more real 
spiritually than may appear at first sight Those who ocheve in him, the 
more they get advanced in faith and attachment to him the more they 
eome into real spiritual union with his own exalted sonl The relation 
becomes as vital as that of the head in the physical body The Prophet 
feels the burden of our eins as if they were his and due to his shor teoming 
and repents for them as such And so we are 1ewarded through lim in 
ease of virtues and paidoncd threygh him in vase of viees Itis this which 
explains passages sneh as that in Snrah 48 1 which apparently speah of 
the pardoumg of his sins past and future See the tradition of Our Loid 
Jaferel Sadiq on this verse in Qummis Comm = It wasa perversion of 
this spiiitual truth that led to the dovtrine of Atonement among Chiistians. 


SECTION 2 


“He it 1s who hath sent down unto thee the Book in which there 
aye Muhkkamat (plain, well-dete:1mined im meaning) verses—these are the 
mother: ¢ the principal matte:) of the Book and there are others which 
are Mutashab:hat (Aubious, differently mterpretable) Now those in whose 
hearts there 18 erookedness—they go after that which 1s dubious therein 
in desire of mischief (fitnah) and in desire of inteipretation (7'av7/) But 
none knows the inte: pretation there of but God and those well-100ted in 
knowledge They say we believe in 1t—all 1s from the side of Om Lod 
and none take the lesson except those of understanding” Surah 3 5 


Here the Quran proclaims that besides the plain passages which 
anybody might understand with fair amount of jndgment and disecietion, 
there are other passages which 1t1s hopeless fo. man, whatever his 
genius or erudition, to undeistand mghtlv, or at least to be sure 
that bis interpretation 1s the right one which 18 mtended by God Who 
can presume to regard himself as wel:-rooted in Knowledge? The most one 
can do 1s fo make guesses, to maintain them, if one do so at all, stnetly 
tentatively. Such are preemnently the letters (Zuufe Muquttaa!) n the 
beginning of various Surahs, which are simply unintellig ble, the strange 
Oaths and other mysterious atterances such as ‘ By fig tree and the olive, 
and the mount of Sinae and this town of security’ with which the early 
Surahs are full, This implies im effect there are some portions of the 
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Quian which are not meant for ordinary men atall. We cannot make 
out any sense out of them, but yet they were revealed and given to us for 
our reading which shows that they are somehow meant for our insti uc: 
tion or spintyal ulumination What does this mean but that along with 
the revelation there were divine expositors, notably the Prophet himself, 
who could not be dispensed with for completion of religious instruction 
at least These passages were not meant for the use of the people direct- 
ly They were meant for imtiates only and people were required to refer 
to them for their exposition, or rather asit might appear for spiritual 
illumination in thei connection It18 foolish to take the passage as the 
Sunnis do meaning that they were not meant to be understood of men at 
all, for what was the use of their revelation at all, except possibly as a 
tiial for the faith of believers? (To make the passage mean that they 
make a pause after ‘except God’) The passage 1cally makes necessary the 
yeal existence of some divine expositors besides the Prophet himself (notice 
the plural used) The word used 18 well-;o0tid in Lnouledye Attention to 
these words will make the character of the men clear to the point of dis- 
elosing thar identity The Prophet 1s the Alpha and Omega of all 
knowledge, all spiituality ‘Those ‘ well-1ooted in knowledge’ are those 
having the closest spiritual union with the Holy Prophet 


Two questions remain QOneis why these mystical passages and 
expressions at all? Whatis the use of this? The answer 18 firstly 
that they may relate to things which are inexpressible in words at all. 
The mass of mankind have no spirituality at all—no capacity to under 
stand, or say rather, realize the higher spiritual tiuths So language 
which 18 only a pioduet of their mental development 1s incapable even to 
express the higher spuitual ideas So instruction about these higher 
things can only be from mind to mind 1n a spiritual manner The second 
thing 1s that though the things might themselves be intelligible, 1f clearly 
explained in words, yet for other advantages of 1t God may 1n his Infinite 
wisdom choose to insist that we shall leain from His appointed teachers 
and not directly from Him And it would appear that not only these 
obscure passages, but the whole of the Quran 1s so designed that for a 
conscientious study one 18 compelled to look for the Prophet’s and the 
Imains’ exposition of it 


The other question that remains 18 how that which 1s so very obs- 
cure, sometimes quite intelligible to us 1s perfectly clear and. intelhgible to 
these initiates, these well-rooted in knowledge The answer 18 firstly 
that Revelation was something very,different to theSpsychical communi- 
cations of the spiritualists. In these the mind of the recipient has to be 
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kept perfectly blank, else the communication may not he faithfully 
received. In the case of Revelation the mind of the Prophet 18 already 
filled with thoughts and the Revelation 1s generally in response to these 
thoughts A mere word may signify something in connection with these 
thoughts and might set on a new role of thoughts, whereas without these 
connections that same word may mean simply nothing Everybody 
knows of this in common speech. So the Prophet and those who are in 
spiritual union with Him and ieceive light directly from him are in a 
position to know a significance of words and the role of thoughts they 
lead to, which are simply non-existent for us The other thing 18 that 
Revelation was always attended with a Lizht,a spiritual illumination 
This the connected light, was as much a revelation as the words that have 
alone come down to us The things expressed in the spiritual light were 
surely connected with, of a piece with, the meanings that the words hold , 
but debaried from that supplement as we aie there might 1emain little or 
nothing of significanee for ns in the me1e words that reman <Avaling 
of instruction fiom those who have received the Revelation we may get 
something of the whole Revelation as 1¢ was 


These remarks may apply also to many verses which on the surfaec 
appear plain in that they appear to convey a distinct perfectly tells 
gible sense Theie may be remote hidden meauings behind them as well 
and we need not be surpiised if we find anv suehin the tiaditions It1s 
for this 1cason that in another place (89 23) the Quran appenrs to 
say that itis, the whole of it, Avtaban Mutashabihan, a book obsenie and 
allezoneal, and in yet another place 1¢ says if 18 a book wherein the verses 
are well determined ((7/dimat ayatubn) and then detaled (11 1) 
The fact is that the plain and the obseure or allegorical in tke Quran 18 
relative to the capaaty of those who read it The1eare some to whom 
every verse 18 plain and some to whom the plainest ve.ses give occasion 
for a lot of diseussion as anybody can sce from the gigantic commentaries 
im which there hardly appears a single verse abont winch there has not 
been a difference of opinion Its mght to say thatas is socommon with 
the verses of the Quran in the ense of these last verses, other interpreta- 
tions of the root words J/uim and tashabuh have been suggerted, and so 
we may not insist that these are the only possible ones thongh they are 
admittedly the most piohable and apparent This discussion will come in 
the notes on the verses concerned 3 


To sum up the following kinds of verses may be taken to be more or 
less Motashaizh, obseure, allegorical or generally speaking admitting of 
other interpretations beyond the plain literal senses of the words. 
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1 Quite obsenre verses such as the quite myste:10us ones we have 
been dealing with The traditions of the Prophet and the Imana tell us 
what these veisea really refer to. 


2 Verses that if taken hterally would imply an anthropomorph 
conception of God = Thus “And thy Lord came and the angels in rows’ 
(89 23), “The Merciful sat on the Throne” “God has not yet known” & 
All these expressions are poetical and in fact sneh language could haidly 
be always avoided evenin a mgoronsly scientifie diseon:se ina book 
that songht to appeal fo emotions serupulousness in such things would 
be singularly ont of place And it would be all the more unnecessary 
as the Imams were ecaicful to teach the true conception of (tod and the 
necessary qualifications when such words are used in the Quran, as shown 
already in this [nt:oduchon and will appear farther m notes on different 
veises chiefly verse 2 250 


The same observations have to be made about passages in which God 
spenks as if He wilfully causes men to_go to sin andeiror There are 
hundreds of suet passages in the Quran = In all there places God identi 
hes Himself with the agencies, the forees He has started which are all 
holy and fur good Sce the essay onthe problem of evil by Sir Oliver 
Lodge in his Reason and Belief 


This way of identifying Himself with His agenries which are His 
e1eatures 18 one of the peenharities of the Holy word and should never 
he lost sight of That has led to many passages whieh on the surfave 
seem to speak of Cod bnt tn realify itis some of His Exalted ereatures 
that are spoken of Thus we read “The earth will be made Inminous 
with the hght of its Lord’? Here the Lord 18 not Gol but the Imam In 
the same way we are told that God 1s the Inght of Heavens and Earth’ 
{24 35) and then the hght 1s compared as a lamp ina globe of glass placed 
imaniche. The commentators say that by the comparison it 18 not God 
Himeelf but the Holy Prophet that 1s meant and the sneeeeding verse 
made this clear These expressions inay be truly applied of God and the 
interpretation would nut be wrong Hes the trae cause of those things 
and so in a figarative way all such passages are applicable to Him. The 
samme vonsiderations help to explain the mamifestation of Divine glory on 
Mount Sinw at whiel: Moses fell stunned This manifestation, whatever 
it was, was a creature of God God, as such, 18 ineapable of manifestation 
an any way, else 16 would make Him conditioned and finite. In the tradi- 
tions we find Our Lord Ali saying that 1t was he in his pre-existent state 
that appeared as fre to Moses and it was his splendour that had ecoverel 
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Mount Sing. Inall these places God identifies Himself with His holy 
agencies. Whatever he does he does through His agents, and whatever 
they do He does. 


Thus there is a reason beyond the use of mere figures of speech why 
such figurative expressions abound inthe Quran Allama Burai has in 
his Mashariqul Anwar an excellent dissertation on his subject in which 
he shows that in most places where abd (Lord) 1s spoken of as having 
done a certain thing 16 was actually done physically by the Holy prophets 
and the Imams in their pre-existent state or higher spiritual planes of 
being. Thus there 1s a higher point of view from which all may be 
Muhkam. 

(c) All the descriptions of angels and the spiritual world, Heaven 
and Hell are more or less Mutashabsh (doubtful), because these higher rea- 
hties of another world can by no possiblity be expressed in human 
language, which takes its terms from the things in this mundane life. 
However analogous they may be, there must be 1mportant differences and 
it would be a great error to forget this Those who yeild to the ten- 
dency of the mind to regard itself as the measure of all things and to 
imagine that there can be nothing in heaven and eaith but what 1s dreamt 
of 1n our philosophy seek to take all as allegorical, but this extreme view 
is utterly wrong, Were it so the Prophet and the Imams who were «£0 
careful to explain the corrections to be apphed to the figurative Janguage 
used in the case of God, His attributes &c, should have done so to some 
extent in the case of these also Moreover granting that the use of a 
metaphor here and there, occasionally, is permissible, the language of 
the Quran and the traditions should have been not systematically so, and 
there should certainly not have been such detailed descriptions. So the 
correct position 1s that these things are of a character some way analo- 
gous to the earthly deseription we find in the accounts of them 

The rest may be taken as plain , but some divines restrict the term 
Muhlamat to those verses only which give legal directions about lawful 
or unlawfal things, cardinal doctrines of Islam, and such like things All 
the others they place 1n the category of A/utashab:hat, and their view 18 right 
in that in most of them there 1s room for, and actually there has been, dif- 
ference of opinion, and many of these are capable of bearing higher senses 
or possibly hidden spiritual meanings beyond the surface meanings of 
the words. 

This leads us to a very important point already hinted at concerning 
the nght understanding of the Quran There 1s a world of difference 
between taking the words of the Quran as coming from God and taking 
them as spoken by an ordinary man. God must mean every word of it 
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se1iously, very senmously, and in the deepest and highest sense of it. 
Thus Sural5 which we have rendered ‘Guide thus thou on the mght 
path’ and supplemented with a lot of explanation, we bave seen translated 
as ‘show us tite mght way’ (Bilgiam)) which is a quite correct translation 
as far ag the words go, but does not convey one hundredth part of the mean- 
ing Guidancesought of God must be complete guidance with grace for practice 
and the nght path must be nothing short of truth and spintuality in the 
most complete sense So in48 29 we vend ‘Mohammed the Apostle of God 
and those twth him, hard on infidels, but mereiful among themselves Thou 
seet them bowing, prostrating’ &e Hundreds of thousands of times 
has this passage been lovingly recited to us as a divine testimcny to the 
holiness of the companions of the Prophetin general Unfortunately 
nota hundred thousand of such verses ean shaken our belief about the facts 
of history The ‘wit’ 18s not sufficiently considered 1tis not certainly 
a mere physical crowding round that 1s meant here, but something truly 
spiritual So there 1s much more than the surface meaning in the com- 
mand, ‘Be wth the truthful’ Every word must be thoroughly consideied 
and given its due weight If that 1s done these three simple words would 
suffice to settle the Shia and Sunni differences for ever 


This prineiple of mghtly reflecting upon words will explain many 
comments of the Prophet and the Imams whieh at first sight exeite wonder 
as hardly warranted by the woids themselves Thusin 12108 we read 
“On true perception (Busratin) and I and he who follows me” The tiadi- 
tions say ‘he who follows’ here i1efers to Onr Lord Ali, the imphieation 
being that otheis are not, at least inthe full sense of the words The 
thing 1s there are degrees of Bas.,at and of following Ina loose sense of 
the werds every one can claim to be a follower and to have perception of 
the Truth, but in a full and trne sense none but the Tloly Imams can be 
said to have truly followed the Prophet and certainly none can be said 
to have a tiue direct perception of the Divine tiuths in all their complete- 
ness Hundreds of such passages will come before us in our commentary 
Sell in the Appendix he has attached to his Lives of the Twelve Imams 
has given a long list of such comments and thinks them all to be fanomfal 
inventions for sectarian purposes The above considerations will suffice 
to show that they are necessary truths, 1f 1 may use the word, that 18 
taking the Quran to be renlly a word of God 1 have tried to diseuys 
everyone of these verses aud others whnxh he has omitted in lis 
commentary 


This 18 the fundamental principle of what is called Butune Ayat (the 
hidden and more spiitual meanings behind the surface meanings of the 
words) It 1s said in the traditions that there are ox might be seventy 
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different meanings behind the surface meanings. Further, some of these 
may be connected with the occasion of the revelation, thoughts passing 
in the mind of the Prophet at the time of revelation, which if 18 very 
difficult for us to know today So im some cases owing to want of con- 
nection the hidden meanings as we find in the traditions of the Imams 
ray appear very strapvge and we may be totally ata loss to see how to 
arrive at them But there are not very many of these instances 


One thing more in this connection might be said To know a pas- 
sage fnily 1t 18 1equisite to know the mind of the speaker or writer at the 
time the words came from him The words may not express all lus 
thoughts, but those thoughts ale connected with the'thoughts he expres- 
ses and often leave their impression on his modes of expression So it 18 
alway possible to jndge of the moods of mind from the manner of expres- 
sion, and general character from style & Many claim (and sufficiently 
vindicate their elaim) to know the temperament, character &e ofa man 
trom lis hand-wiiting Well, these things though not part of the mean- 
ing of the passage, wiitten or spoken, are surely connected with it and to 
know the passage fully 1s to know nll these remote things in its eonnec- 
tion That may caplain some of the comments for which there immeght 
appear no saffiient warrant in the words themselves God when 
He praises a course of action, such as charity, 2x1ghteousness &e , or con- 
demns another, such a lying , hyporriey & , knows all who deserve the 
praise or condemnation as the ease may be In this the greatest promt- 
nenve must be to those who grentest deserve this praise or condemnation 
This bemg vitally connected with the subject of the Revelation 138, as 1t 
Were, a side aspect of 1t, and no one can be said to knuw the Revelation 
fully unless he knows something of 1t Similarly when an event, say 
from the history of the prophets, 18 deseribed, God surely has in His 
knowledge events that are similar to 1t or opposed to it 1n the Instory of 
Musgalmans, and 1618 the chef thing there, for 1t 1s for their admoaition 
that the Quian has been revealed That too therefore 1s a pait of the 
meaning of these verses All these things will explain the saying of the 
Tmams that ‘a third of the Quran 18 1.evealed abont ns, and about our 
enemies, a third 1s about examples and parables, the restis about duties 
and lawful and unlawful things.” 


This 1s the highest we can reach in the study of the Quran This 
18 a stage of spiritoal ulimmimation in which everything appears to have 
reference to the Holy Prophet and the Imams All teaehings given, all 
dnties imposed appear to be meant merely to serve as preparations 
for this which 18 the very essence of faith. 
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SECTION 1. 


The question that requires discussion in connection with the colla- 
tion and redaction of the Quran 15 not the integnty of what of the Quran 
we have before us—that is admitted on all hands, by all sects of Islam, 
even by non-Muslim crities—but whether it is the whole of the Revelation 
as it was given to the Prophet, and supposing 1t appears that some portions 
were lost whether they: were considerable or very material, also whether 
the arrangement of verses in Suraks 1s the same or very nearly the same 
as it was directed and followed by the Prophet. 


All these are very diffienlt questions to settles and though the 
majority of the Shia divines are at one with the current behef of the 
Sunnis: ¢. 1m the complete mtegrity of the Quran, both qualitative and 
quantitative, if I may use the word, controversies among the Sunnis and 
Shias on these pointe have been raging and have filled volames of Islamic 
literature. 


Before we enter upon these questions it is necessary to inform the 
reader that the accounts of the collation of the Quran are all from Sunni 
sources The Shia sources give very mengre information. The reason 18 
it was al] the business of the Sunnis, their Caliphs and Sahabas And usnu- 
ally, too, they say very little ab»at the Caliphs, and their colleagues. All 
the information which makes them the unpleasant subject of Sha and 
Sunni controversies 18 derided wholly from Sunni sources All that 18 
said here, all the sources and authonities that are mentioned here, shoald 
be taken to be Sunni unless it 18 specifically stated that the information 
comes from Shia sources. 


First we have to deal with the question whether the Quran remained 
in an entire, unimpaired state in the days of the Prophet Were there no 
ehanges in the revelations themselves? The Sunm traditions seem to 
show that there were additions or corrections made to verses, or verses 
once revealed were cancelled and replaced by others The instance of 
addition 18 this. Itia said that in the verse enjoining fasting to begin 
from the first atreak of dawn in the morning the words are “you may eat 
and drink fill the black thread 18 clearly distinguished to you from the 
white thread * Some Sahabus thought 1t meant actually distinguishing the 
colours in the darkness of the nght and kept black and white threads for 
the purpose. The Prophet hearing of this, the words ‘of the dawn’ were 
further revealed. I see nothing of significance in this. The book was 
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after all a Living Book and the Prophet was nota mere recipient of 
communications from beyond, verses were revealed in response to thon- 
ghts passing in his mind. 


For alterations in the Quran the only evidence we have 1s the belief 
that when any commandment was changed and replaced by another the 
obsolete verse was sometimes removed and the new one putin its place 
It was for this reason thatin piaise of Abdullah’ bn Masud it was said 
that being present at the time of the Prophet’s reading the Quran to 
Gabriel in his last year he knew all the latest additions and correc- 
tions So there 18 a report to the effect that when Othman was making 
his recension of the: Quran Ibn Abbas asked him why he lefta certain 
verse in the Quran when he knew that 1t was abrogated Bat Othman re- 
fused to interfere with the text From question of Ibn Abbas it may be 
inferred that there was a practice removing the abrogated verses from 
the Quran in the time of the Prophet, otherwise he would not have thou- 
ght of sucha thing Surely much eannot be said for certain from the 
mainly inferential matters as the above, but I say that there 1s nothing 
impossible init On the contrary looking to the conditions of the time, 
Musalmans spread all over the country, with no good system of up-to- 
date information with them, and certainly not possessing complete up-to- 
date copies of the Quran with them, 1t was but judicious that obsolete 
verses which were no more required to be acted upon and had other com- 
mandments instead should be diseaided from public recital, so that 
persons who had not heard of the new commandments should not con- 
tinue the old practice, on the contrary being sure avcording to 2 106 that 
new verses must have been revealed in place of those thus omitted 
would naturally enquire about them. Only those abrogated versese 
were retained which were not wholly inconsistent with each other, and the 
older can still be regarded as commendatory if not obligatory, or the new 
revelation meant only a concession or reduction of the burden, or possibly 
there was some reason to be sure that the new verse would be generally 
known and acted upon. This, however, does not mean that ina complete 
record of revelations, such as the Quran shonld be, these omitted portions 
should not duly imcluded This appears to be the opinion of Obay’ bn 
Kaab if the substance of a report fiom Katibul Waqidi which Sir Wilham 
Muir gives as follows in his usual way 18 substantially correct “Omar 
praised Obay Ibn Kaab, and said, ‘That he was the most perfect reader of 
the Quran’ ‘We indeed’ ‘he added,’ ‘are in the habit of omitting some por- 
tions included by Obay 1n his recitation, for Obay 18 wont to affirm, I heard 
the Prophet saying so and I omit not a single word entered im the Quran 
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by the Prophet: whereas the fact 18 that parts of the book were revealed 
in absence of Obay), which cancel or alter some of the verses which he re- 
peats ’? JI am sorry I have not been able to verify this from the omginal. 
Syed Ahmad Khan disputes it, but he appears to doit on the authority 
of a very similar report in Bokhari, but which turns out to have a very 
different implicftion. 


In shout so far as the removing of abrogated passages from public 
recital 18 concerned I do not see any harm 1n it, rather think it was for 
good as they related only to law, discipline or mtnal. Naturally this 
would be the case chiefly in Medina Surahs in which it 18 that these com- 
mandments are prineipally found But many verses which are placed in 
Medina Surahs are, and many others which though not defi nitely known 
to be such might be, Meccan. Indeed it would be strange to suppose that 
for thirteen years Musalmans had no law or ritual whatever, or that all 
directions 10 that long pe110od were based only on general inspiration, and 
no verses Whether of the Wahye AMatloo or Gane JMatloo kind were ever 
revealed about them. If during the ten years of Medina period there 
arose some oceasions for the change of directions 1¢ 18 no. :mpossible that 
one or two might also have aiisenin the Mecean period. So it 18 not 
stiange that we find some trace of abrogation in the Mecvean period as well. 
Thusin Surah 16 103 weiead When we changed an 4yat (communication or 
verse) in place of another and God knowest best what He revealeth the 
unbeliever said Thou art orly a liar, Nay many of them know not’ The word 
Ayat 18 susceptible of two meanings It may mean a commandment ora 
verse of the Quran (And I would say 1t may mean a passage or verse of 
the Wakye Ghane AMatloo kind, for the additional matter in Our Lord Ali's 
collection of the Quran, believed as said elsewhere to be of this kind 1s 
also called Ayats in tiaditions) However, granting 1t means a verse of 
the Quran itself I see no harm 1n it, as Islam though persecuted in Mecca 
itself was silently spreading in different paits of the country. Thus, to 
give one instanee only, along with the conversion of Abuzar (only a year 
or so after the Prophets’ announcement of lis apostleship) half of his 
tribe embraced Islam at onee through his preaching (Muslim) 


Nore —The mere changing of one cimmandment for another 1s as harmless a thing 
and so natural in the evolation of a religious community that I need not say anythtng 
whatever abont it. 1¢ is just lke Our Lord Jesus Christ directing his disciples on the lust 
day of his hfe that they should provide themselves with swords so cs to be oble to fight if 
need be for the defence of their religion, though previously the tenour of teachings wus 
upparentiv against this. Yet this very thing when it appears in Islam is held ontasa matter of 
reproach. We suvply refuse to wrangle over this senseless objection of ‘‘Abrogation.’’ 
Enough ha‘ been suid in the note on2 106 The only point that can arise is in purely 
legal matters When society changes why sbould further rules modifying those in the 
Prophet’s day not be required. Wo have cxplained thw elsewhere. 
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The Sunni traditions also say much about apparently aimless ex- 
punging of verses from the Quran—verses revealed once and rend for a 
time as Quran, bat afterwards cancelled without any clear reason, simply 
not permitted to remain as part of the Quran The Shias have no 1epoits 
to this effect, and noturally one has to be cautious 1t is signifieint that 
in all the instances of this kind that have come down to us—and they are 
many, see Itqan Vol. II p 25—there is nota single repoit saying that 
the Prophet forbade such and such verse to be :ecited The most that 
we get 18 the omnzon of some one that such and such verse was “ tuden up” 
Thus of the marty1s of Be’r Mauna, Anas says that about them a verse of 
the Quran was revealed fillit was taken up ‘Convey the news to our po, le 
that we met our Lord, He was pleased with us and made us plessed 
The reader wil] no doubt excuse us the trouble of esting all the instances 
as they are so easily available in ordinary books Weean only suppose 
that either these verses were Wahye Ghare Matloo (se2 later) and so 
were not generally read, and this gave the nupression that they were 
taken up, or that being not admitted in Abnobecker’s collection, possibly 
for want of sufficient evidence, they were conveniently stated to 
have been taken up 


The Sunnis have also a curious iden that one way of expunging the 
revelations once made was that they were taken away from memories of 
men Thus Ibn Omar says two men rend ( ¢ committed to heart) a 
Surah from the mouth of the Prophet, but once when they thought to 
read it 1m their prayers they could not 1ecall a single word of 1é Coming 
to the Prophet they related this whereupon he said 1t was abrogated, so 
they should think no more of 1 Abn Mnsa Ashan says, that a Surah 
was revealed equal in size to the 9th and it was taken up afterwards only 
one verse of 1t remaining in memory ‘Verily God wiil have ths faith 
aided (in its work) through men who have no morals with them’ &. He 
mentions another Surah also—all forgotten except one verse of 16 


Needless to say the Shias have no reports of this natme Clearly 
portions of the Revelation, presumably Wohkye Ghasre Matlvo, did not gain 
a wide currency Some who had them—then memory failed in the course 
of time, persons ocenpied day and mght with conquests and the like 
could certainly not be expected to be goud JJayi.cs or to remain so all their 
lives. 


The Sunn reports are also responsible for raising the question 
whether the Prophet forgot any portion of the Revelation’ that was given 
to him, In another place we have given a report saying that the Prophet 
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was given a Quran, or some portion of the Quran (Quranan) but he forgot 
allofit The implieation of those reports also which as given above 
show that some Sahabas miraculously forgot portions of the Quran in his 
lifetime 18 that the Prophet also forgot them, for he could have easily 
reproduced them. Also there are several reports in Bokhari &c. showing 
that he occasionally forgot verses in his recital and was glad when some- 
one made him recollect them—though this 1s hardly anything very mate- 
rial All these reports gain a show of plausibility from the following 
verses, “We will cause thee to recite and thou wilt not forget. 
Except what God pleases He knoweth what is (said or read) loudly and 
what 18 hidden * Which shows thatit was at least possible for the 
Prophet to do so. 


No body seems to consider the Inst words of the verse. The impli- 
cation of these 1s that the poitions of the Revelation which are publicly 
read out and 80 gain a wide currency are in no danger of being forgotten. 
It 18 only those that are hidden :.¢ not made public that may be lost The 
practice of addressing the Prophet when it 1s really his people that are 
meant 18 very common in the Quran There appears no other purpose of 
putting in this appaiently irrelevant clanse as a complement to the main 
thought in the verses It must also be remembered that ma sha allah need 
not necessarily mean what God pleases in the sense of quantity. It 1s 
also ordinanly used in the sense of as God pleases 


Remembering that the Prophet was taught never to be vonfilent of 
anything about God’s grace upon him, on his happening to promise to 
give answer (in revelation) to the questions put by infidels about Zulqar- 
main & —without the proviso that if God so wills—revelation was stop- 
ped for a considerable length of time, the proviso here made is not at all 
wonderful, and does not in the least imply that he was to forget portions 
of the Quian. 


SECTION 2. 


We now come to the question whether the Quran as left by the 
Prophet has come down to us in an unimpaired state 


The Ahmadi commentator has in the preface to his edition of the 
Quran sought to establish the extreme Sunm position that not only it 18 
the whole and complete Qnran as 1¢ was left by the Prophet, not only the 
arrangement of verses as we have them 18 that fixed by divine inspira- 
tion , but even the arrangement of the Surahs follows the direction of the 
Prophet or God. The asual arguments with which all ace familiar he 
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has stated at length ina way that cannot fail to be convincing to the 
ordinary readers and there 1s no doabé that there is much, a great deal, of 
trathin them Theonly drawback about them is that they ignore the 
most crying facts of history and draw too much on the good faith and 
trae religions devotion of the early converts But it will be seen that 
after making every sort of allowance for conflicting evidence and for 
reasonable scepticism about the early ages there remains the most un- 
donbtable evidence of the integrity of what of the Quran 1s before us , and 
go all are agreed about 1t and that 1s snfficent for us 


A  Erutence as to the writing of the Quran in the days of the Prophet 


Even Sir William Muir, one of the most hostile erties of Islam, has 
had to admit it He says “ There 1s good reason for beheving that many 
fragmentary copies, embracing amongst them the whole Quian or nearly 
the whole were during his jifetime made br the Prophet's followers ”’ 
There 18 not merely “ good reason for believing ”’ this but it 18 a most 
undeniable fact of history The practice of writing the Quran had begun 
from the earhest times Thus we know that Omar's sister had a copy 
from wiueh she was reading Surah 20 when she was caught and seized 
mpon by Omar, and the Surah eventually led to nga conversion (Ibn 
Hisham &e) Writing was generally known at Mecca In Medina the 
Prophet engaged the services of manv persons to write the Quran No 
less than forty-two persons aie known to have ovcasionally written the 
revelations at the dietation of the Prophet when they were revealed = It 
was his practive that when any revelation was received he would read if 
ont to those present and have 1t wmtten by some lhterate man who might 
be available Those who were frequently engaged got the distinction of 
being ealled Aatebul Wahy * writers of revelation’ Abdallah *ba Abi Sarh 
who afterwards apostatised and fled at the eonqnest of Mecea was one of 
them The object of emploving all sorts of persons to write the revela- 
tion was clearly to give enirency to the prachive of writing the Quran, 
and it may be also to ensure purity of the text or to dispel duubts about 
genuinencss of a text, should such donbts arise 


The number of written copies of the Quran or their portions with 
the Sahabas was so great that in those troubled times of war if was fonnd 
necessary to direct that ‘Do not go with the Qnran into the enemy’s 
lands,’ fearing that the infidels, if they got hold of them, would tre»t th>m 
with disrespect There are traditions purporting to say that reading the 
Quran with the Holy Book before one’s eyes 1s better tifan reciting it 
from memory. All these indicate a general practice of writing the Qaraa. 
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It was from these manifold wiitten seripts that Zaid compiled the Quran 
in Abubecker’s time a year or s0 afte) the death of the P10} het 


Also as the Ahmadi commentator says *The repeated challenges 
made in the Quran to produce a book hke it (17 88) even ten chapters 
like it (11 13) even one cbapter like 1t (2 28) imply that the Sarahs 
were well-known and were available to the infidels ’ 


The thing meht be plain to one who considers the Quran itself 
Not only does the Quian call it itself a Book which imphes that 1t was a 
written book o1 at least intended and sought to be written as a book, but 
in the earliest Suiahs euch as 98 2:+cad‘ An Apostle from God remting 
pure pager (Suhufan mutabbaah) wherem are right o1 standing books 
(Kutuhun qayyamah)’ In 89 11 another very early Surah we read of the 
Quran as mm “ hononred books exalted, pumfied, im the hands of seribes, 
noble, virtuous ’® Surah 56 77 99 aleo speaks for itself “ Most suiely 
it 18 an honoured Quran sun book that is protceted (from eyes of 
people)—none shall toneb 1 (the Quinn) save the undefiled The last 
verses apy arently refer to an o1iinal copy of the Qrian wiitten by the 
hohest of men sneh as Our Lord Ah, and kept m the personal custody of 
the Piophet Tine was different tiom the ordinary eopies he got written 
apparently for public use by the nrmeions Autebul Wahy’s whieh meluded 
all sorts of men 


The keep ng of wmtten cones was 1udispengrable for committing the 
Quran to memory whieh many of the Sahubas are well-known to have 
done Soitis hardly necessary to refer to reports sneh as that of lbn 
Abbas who save that he had all the longest chapters in his) possession in 
the lifetime of the Prophet, o1. of Anas who tames four of the Ansars 
who, he says collected the whole Quran before the death of the Prophet 
*Obay ’bn Kaab, Manz ‘bn Jabiul, Zaid ’hbn Sabit, Abn Zaid’ Partly to 
give the eredit of precedence to Abnbecker’s collection and partly beeanse 
Zaid "bn Sabit’s name oeenrs there who made sucha plea of the diffi- 
eulty of the task in Abunbecker’s time, the collecting in the latte: report 
has been held to mean committing to memory But we mast remember 
that the repoit comes from Anas, and, as shown by the Alimad: commen- 
tator in bis preface, there 1s great probwbility that the report was tinged 
w'th spirit of partiality andiivalry There may be exaggeration in the 
en-e of some names as Zaid ’bn Sabit, and the omission of such weil- 
known names a8 Abdullah ‘bn Masud ean be explained no way but on the 
supposition that here he chose to speak of none bat the Ansars 


The ecolleetions of Abdullah "bn Masnd and Oay hn Kaab are well- 
known, and if they were nut already made in the Prophet’s time we are 
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at n loss to say when they were collected They had certainly 
full matermls with them, when-ver they collested their recensiovs, 
for they never needed to senivh fur verses from here and there 
as did Zud *bn Sabit, and it would certainly be a strange thing 
to sappore that they first touk the tionble to commit the Quran to me- 
mory withont wiiting and then wrote what they remembered in disgust 
fo. the eolleetion made by Zaid ‘bn Sabit under Abubeckei’s direetions 
One Salim, slave of Aba Hufaiza, 18 reported to have first eolleeted the 
Qnian after the death of the Piophet, ([tqan) and Suynti gratuitonsly 
supposes he was one of the persons appointed by Abubecker for the task 


The number of vopies of the Quran (complete or partial) with the 
people was so great that when Abubecke ehaiged Zud ’bn Sabit to make 
the collection (afresh) for him, Abdallah ’bu Masud who was very much 
disznsted with this art of the Cilph, and piobibly suspected simieter 
motives init, made a publie address to pe»ple in whieh be exhorted them 
to hide there “ copies (Mushafs)’ from Zul, and privately too he advised 
men unde: his influence not to lay ther Mushats b fore Zaid (Jamenl 
Usul, Fathul Bari) What Abdaliah ’bu Masud suspected in this offieial 
work we will geome to learn by and by 


Above all there was the eolleetion of Oar Lord Alt This was from 
the seripts which were kept by the Prophet himself and which vame_ to 
him after the Pro vhet’s death, o1, as the Shia accounts say, the Prophet 
gave to hin shortly before his death The Sunni and Shia accounts agice 
in saying that he set immediately to the work and arranged it all ina short 
fhme ‘The Sanu avcounts add thatat was this that prevented hin from 
taking interest in the Caliphate of Abubssker They also aay he arranged 
if some way aceording to chronologial order One divme Ibn Sirin 
expresses his gieat regret that this copy is vot fortheoming, otherwise 1 
would have added greatly to our knowledge The Sina aeeounts (Kati &e ) 
suy that on completion he bonght it to Abubeeker and smd ‘Here is the 
Book of God ag it was revealed to Mohammd ,' but they said © We do not 
require it, we have the hke of what thou host’ Then On Lord said 
‘Know now, ye will not seeit again fur ever’ From another Slua 
aceount ({htijay Tabras)) we learn that after the Quran was collected by 
Abnbecker, Omar once (in tie days of his Caliphate) came to ou1 Lond and 
asked him to give him his Quran so that they may “agree upon that,” 
but our Lord refused ag before, and said it world only be shown to the 
world by Our Lord the Mahdi of Islam, We will come to See the wisdom 
of this by and by. 
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Bi Fradence that the Quran was committed to memory 


After this powerful evidence about the writing of the Quran it is 
hardly necessary to say much to show that the Quran was vomuitted to 
memoiy I will therefore be very bref 


A number of Sahabas were distinguished with the title of Qurra 
* reciters,’ that 1s they could remte Jarge portions of the Quran from me 
mory. Seventy are known to have been slam 1n the battle of Be’r Manna 
In the battle of Hunain when the Sahabns fled, one and all, the Prophet 
was crying to them, ‘O ye the companions of Surah Bayara’ &e, there 
being men among them who had learnt by heart snech large Surahs as 
the second It was the large number of Qurra ‘ reciters of the Quran’ 
being knlled in the battle of Yemamah that raised the alarm in the mind 
of Omar, and he suggested to Abubecker the nevessity of having a coller- 
tion of the Quran 


In faet, the Prophet’s exhortations, with which the books of traditions 
are fall to read the Qaran, to teach it to elnidren & could not all go in 
vun The Prophet did not content hnnself with mere preaching 1n_ this 
respect He used to make people reat the Quran before him saving he 
loved to hear others reste He 1s reported once to have wikel ap whole 
nivht to hear his diseiples reading the Quran Andthis practice—sommit- 
ting passages to memorv—was msteconnonamong then As the Ahmad 
eommentator says © With the Arabs memorv was the safest of repositories 
In fact, they placed so great a reliance upon memory that they took a 
pride in being called ummss ¢ men who did not know reading or wiitiug, 
and for whom, therefore, memory served the purpose rea ling and of writ: 
ing They had all their poems and long geneologies by henrt’ Indeed thie 
Arab memory was provermal So evenif they did not attend to it o 
themselves the mere fact of their attending the mosques, in whivh 1n_ the 
publie prayers fanly long passages or Surahs of moderate length wer 
read, should have made considerable portions of the Quran stimped 01 
their memory And the mducement to become a Qari was great for h 
was ordinarily given preference for leading the prayers Generally to 
it was a matter of distinction, for, after all, looking to the vast anmber o 
the quite ignorant the number of these Qurra was very small, and to ther 
people looked for rehgious instruction 


There are certain probibitions 1n the reports such that long Surah 
should not be readin public prayers, or that the Quran should not t 
finished in less than three days—these also, 1f genuine, imply elearly thi 
there were some men who had the longer Surahs or the whole Quran | 
heart. 
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Some Sahabis, as Abdallah ’bn Masnd and Obay ’bn Kanb, are stated 
in the Sina commentary Majmaul Bayan to have read the Quran repeated- 
ly beforg the Prophet in order that any mistakes might be corrected 


This evidence which we have given very briefly here and which may 
be read more fully 19 Ahmadi commentator’s preface will suffive to con- 
vinee the reader that when a year or go after the Prophet’s death Abna- 
becker set upon himself to make a fresh ecoliection of the Quran, there 
were ample materials available for compiling it, and the task was not at 
all so difficult as Zaid *bn Sat whom he engaged for the purpose repre- 
sented 1t to be He said if he had been told to move a mountain from its 
place 1t would have been more easy for him What he did was to sit at 
the Prophet’s Mosque and ask every man who passed by if he had any- 
thing from the Quran with him and to ask for two witnessess for the 
gaine, rejecting those that were not thus attested and admitting those that 
were Thus he collected the Quran from palm leaves, slabs of stones, 
hides and bones of animals and what not, along with hearts of men The 
last three verses of Sarah LX were found only with Aba Khazaima, but 
they were admitted as the Prophet had taken his testimony to be equal to 
two men (Mishkat, Itqan &e) 


Everyone who compares this account with w!] at we have said in the 
beginning will be struck with a jarring sense of discrepancy There is 
something wrong 1n the matter, he will say, esther the glowing acvount 
of the writing and learning by heart of the Quran 1s very much exagge- 
rated or the above procedure was much of a show. But, patience, it 18 
explained that this procedure was adopted for the sake of perfect assu- 
rance about aceuracy It might be therc might be mistakes in records, and 
the memories of meu may also be deceitful (And if we accept the strange 
theories adopted later to explain away the missing pontions of the Reve- 
lation, passages might have been expunged or cancelled but continued to 
be read by persons who were unaware of this This suggestion 18 mine, 
and 1 do not impute it to any author I1t1s taken from Sunn. traditions 
which state this as being a matter of frequent occurrence as we shall 
presently see). 


In short the suggestion 1s that the materials, though existing, were 
not above suspicion and needed clarification What 1s never explained 1s 
why the seripts which were kept by the Prophet and which must have 
been with Our Lord Al: were not availed of ? Why his own collection 
whivh he admittedly made was not made use of f Why the task of edit- 
ing the Quran was not given to such well-known Qurra as Jbn Masud and 
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Obay 'bn Kaab, and given to a young Jewish convert Zuid "bn Sabit? Of 
the former the Prophet said “ Whoever wants to hsten to Quran as fresh 
ly us if was revealed them let him read acsording to the reading of 
Ibu Umm> Ab?i’’ ({bn Masud) Hasarfa savas of him ‘Surely the compauiona 
of the Prophet knew well that Abinilah ([bn Masud) was the nearest of 
the Sahabas to*the Prophet (in companionship), and he was the greatest of 
those who knew the Quran ”’ 


We will leave these questions here and turn to the other side of the 
pictnre Whether all revelations were sommitted to writing by the 
Sithabas is more than we know On the contrary it appears that -the 
Sahabis exersised their diseretion as tou whether certain portions should ba 
written at all Thus, among the numerons traditiuns about the verse about 
the «toning of adulterers, one 1s this = Galtph Omar said ‘Do not doubt 
about stomng, for verily itis mght I had thought to enter 16 1n the 
Book but I asked Obay ’bn Knab He said, ‘ Didst thon not come to me 
when I was seeking to learn it from the Prophet and striking in my 
bosom thou said * Art thou seeking to take the verse of stoning when they 
(the people) are playing foul hke the asses’ Ibn Tlajar says this gives 
an indication why the verse was abrogated, namely, that there wasa dif- 
ferenee among people about it (!) ({tyan) In another tradition also cited 
in ltqan, 1t 18 stated that Zaid ’bn Sabit coming in the course of his writing 
to the place of this verse of stoning (and seeking to write 1t) Omar inter- 
fered saying that when this verse was revealed he went to the Prophet 
and asked leave to write 16, batit appeared from his fave that he disap- 
proved of 1 Here he accounts it to tee Prophet Andin yet another 
tradition it 18 said that Zaid ’bn Sabit did not write it becanse Omar was 
the only witness and Oinar himself 1s reported to have said that he would 
have written it in the text but that the people would eome to say that 
Omar added in the Book of God—and these traditions are fondly eited as 
proof of the great care with which the Quian was redaeted under the 
Caliphs Its difficult to know the truth in the interminable discrepancies 
of the Sunn: repo: ts, bnt 1t appears that the verse, 1f 16 was truly reveal- 
ed, was not written dowu by the Sahabas 1n the Jifetime of the Prophet— 
probably bx ause they exercised their diserct:on in the matter. 


Then if all the portions of the Quran had been written down as they 
were revealed there would not have been so many reports of consider- 
able portiovs of the Quran being lost Thus Ibn Omar used to say ‘Let 
no ore say he has got the whole of the Quran, for how does one 
know what the whole of the Quran 18s—surely mach of i1t18 lost He 
should only say he has got so much of the Quran as has got currency.’ 
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Ayesba says Surah 83 (Ahzab) used to be read in the time of the Prophet 
200 verses So Obay "bn Kaab says 1t equalled Smah 2 in size. 
(See Itqan for these and other traditions) Surah Taubah 18 said to 
have been much greater than 1¢138, and it 1s said to have contuned the 
names of hvpoerites Huzaifa says there is not one of us who was not 
refer:ed to init (Darre Mansur). 


The nomher of these forgotten and lost portions 1s so great that for 
these a special theory of abrogation is developed—these forgotten por- 
tions were miracniously taken awav from the hearta of the people (See 
Itqan or any Sunm commentary) We have seen that mama for ths has 
gone so high that it 1s affirmed the Prophet himself was given qu:unan 
(n,n Qnranan or a porgpn of the Quran) but forgotit (Shiah Bazndi) I 
do not wish to sav anvthing about this theory here, but it at Jeast makes 
it clear that eonaiderable portions of the revelation were not eommitted to 
writing As faras [ know no miriele is repoited that any written por- 
tions were found blank paper . 


These traditions eannot b2 passed over as easily as the Ahmidt 
commentator supposes by simply relegating them t» the disereditable = It 
18 haid to imagine how stories so palpably impunging the integnty of the 
Qurin coull hive b2en invent2d at all But for the fact that the expung- 
ingand forgetting theo11es were not wholly bevond their heads such 
reports should hardly have ben allowed to reaeh us atall The nar- 
rators of false tales like these shonld bardly have been allowed to have 
kept their heads on their shonide:rs Moreover, as sad, there are quite 
such a lot of them Their numbers show that there must be some 
basis for them 


Bat, as already suggested before, the diffeulty is not at all so grent 
asitappears Revelations to the Prophet were of two kinds One which 
18 the Quran and is termed ° Wahye Metloo’s ¢ that meanut for rec.tatas 
Quran The otheris * Wouhkye Ghane Vatloo’ + e revelation not meant 
for pablie recital It 1s possible that some Sahahas might have muistuken 
the latter for the former, and being nndeceived late: by finding them omit- 
ted in hturgical use might have thought that these pnssages were 
expunged, or having continncd to recite -t without being inte:fered with 
in the days of the Prophet, and then finding 1t omtted in Abnbecker’s 
or Othman's collections complained that portions of the Quran were lost 
or taken away from the Book This 1s just the way in wineh the learned 
(Shia) anthor of Qawaninul Usul explains (after the great Shia traditionist 
aud divine Saduq) the Shia tiaditious that appear to show that the Quran 
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collected by Our Lord Ali was more in contents than that in Abubecker's 
or other colle‘tions His words (Vol I p 315) are, “ Wnat Sadng says 
in his ‘ Artiwles of Belief’ 1s that what the traditions. showing that the 
Qnran collected by Our Lord Ah contained things not rourd in others, 
mean that they were of the nature of Hadis-1-Quds. (another word for 
Wahye Ghure Mattoo) and not Quran.” 


It not only appears, but we positively know that Ibn Masnd’s 
edition of the Qnran contained a number of additions to the verses which 
are extantin the Quran. Instances are. (The additions are given in 
italics) 


“ O thon the Prophet convey what has been revealed to thee that Als 
tx the Lord of the Fathful and 1f thon dost not do so thou hast not fulfilled 
thy apostleship and God will protect thee from the people,’ (5 71). 
(Suy uti, Durre Mansur) 


“And God saved the Faithful the fghting by Ale bn Abe Taleb and 
God 18 stiong, powerfal ’ (88 25) (Ibid) 


“Verily God selected Adam and Noah, and the Sons of Abraham 
and the Sonsof Amran and the Sona of Mohammed above the nations 
(8 30) (Saalabi) 


It does not seem that these were mere words of comments for im the 
repo: ts we find distinctly that he said ‘In the days of the Prophet we us -d 
to read this verse (5 71) thus,’ or that he used to read this verse (83 23) 
thus And remember Ibn Masnd was a man who would not admit the 
last two Surahs in his Quran as he was doubtful whether they were 
meant to be Quran. e whether they may le used for hturgiecal purposes 
like other paits of the Quran 


It appears therefore that besides a number of whole passages which 
for some reasons were not given to the people for public recital, which 
we therefore call Wahye Ghare Matloo, many verses were so revealed that 
in conformity with the design of the Quran which we have explained in 
ehapter VII portions of them could be omitted from public reeital, and 
louking to the extreme refractoriness of his people the Prophet had them 
emitted The whole ievelation was given to a few diseiples most 
advanced in faith, the rest were allowed to read them in the short form, 
and in this sense these extra portions were also Wahye Ghare Matloo I 
know it 18 a matter of grave responsiblity to say positively that it was 
so, but this is the only inference I can draw from a atudy of reports of 
this kind which are met with both in Shia and Sunni writings. It 13 the 
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most comprehensive view that efplains ali reports and all views, Shas 
and Sunnis and all sections of them, and does not ignore any of them on 
the usual, convenient, but unproved and doubtful ground of unreliability. 
It 1s mght fo say, however, that these are offerred as personal conclusions, 
not as representing the views of any community. 


Well, 16 was probably because these whole verses which he either 
believed to be part of the revelation as Quran, or as Wuhye Gar Matloo, or 
thought to be at least necessary to be preserved in the Quran fora mght 
understanding of 1t, and he saw that these so verv essentis! portions were 
expunged from the Quran (probably on the ground that they were not in 
current use in recital, and therefore were not Mutawatir, well-known, 1n 
the modern rense of the word)—it was probably because of this that Ibn 
Masnd was 80 much opposed to the work started by Abnbecker, and 
advised people not to bring their Qurans to him or participate anyway 1n 
the bnsiness There their Qurans, perfectly genuine in their own way, 
would be subjected toa most offensive examinatior For every veise 
two witnesses would be required, their testimony questioned, besides that 
many were away ali over the country and thus many passages would be 
disputed and ruled off 


May we say that he doubted the sineerty of Abubecker’s purpose ? 
Let us say thisis more than we know, but the few extracts that have 
accidentally come to as in reports of his revension or readings, aud which 
are only examples of the hundreds that might be. explain how it 18 
that the Shias, thongh they snspect Abubeeker’s sincemty im everything, 
yet they place impheit rehance in the colle«tion made by him If 16 was 
his mterest to get md of words or verses (if there mght be sneh) favour: 
mg Our Lord Ali, and so undermining the position he himself had assum: 
ed, these having got eurreney in some copies, on the plea that they were 
not Quran in the strict sense of the word, and so of subordinate and per- 
haps guestionable authority, and 1¢ was this which aectnated him to under- 
take an edition of the Quran that should be free from all sueh extiancous 
matter, then 1¢ was necessary for him to do the work in the most open, 
thorongh and searching manner, sv that no suspicion might be cast upon 
him The way in which Zaid mercilessly rejected verses annoyed sometimes 
his own colleagues Thus Omar 1s reported to have once said to him in a 
certain matter ‘ This 18 not the Book of God im which thou might add or 
ent off at thy whim’ ‘The Quran, therefore, which he compiled was col- 
leeted with the most serupulous care, and this 18 indeed the greatest 
assurance we have of the accuracy of every letter of 16 The maceuracies 
Which we read of in vur traditions are su few that they are hardly worth y 
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of mention at all Also seeing that the matenals for a complete caller 
tion of the Quran (: ¢ that which was meant for publie recital and so had 
gained wide currency) weve very ample we have every reason to believe 
that the whole of the Quran was collected, and so it 18 that the verses we 
hear of in tradations as having been left ont are only to be counted on 
fingers, and these too are hardly above question What was lost was 
only that about which it might be qnestioned whether it was Quran at all 
and, whether in the form of whole verses or completing portions of verses, 
was not nsed in public recital, and so at least not Mutawate: (well known), 
and hence open to question However much the loss of this impoitaut 
source of information and instiuetion may be regi etted, a great thing was 
done—an edition of the Quran on which all have agreed and none 
doubted 


The wisdom of Our Lord Ali’s withdrewing his Quran and sternly 
refusing to show it to the pewple would by ths time have been apparent 
to the reader ‘The additional matter it contained being wholly or mostly 
of the nature of Wulye Ghawe Matloo was not im general enriency These 
men would have dispnted it, as mueh of 16 would be ag ust their interests, 
The result wonld have been that among the newly eonveited folk either 
of the two Qurans would have censed to have any eredit It waa still 
more impolitie to give it to the people in Irs own reign a quarter of a 
eentury afterwaids Jt would then all the more appear to the people of 
Inmature faith asa pmie invention Nor wasitatall neeessary What 
that revelation conld teach he and the Jmames after lim conld teach The 
special revelation, which was given to hin and those few who were mach 
advanced in faith, was meant only for the fulness of the times when all 
would be prepared to 1eceive it 


On this point of Abnbeeke1’s collection much could be written, bnt 
weicfram Wecannot, however, omit to observe that this aet of his wns 
quite of a piece with his othe: act of putting to the flames the collection 
of the Prophet’s traditions which he himself had made, explaining that he 
feared there nnoght be maceuracies in it (Zabahi, Tazkhnatal Duffas) May 
we not suspect that there might be something inconvenient in that 
collection 


After what we have said about the collection of the Quran there 
remnins jittle of interest to say about the arrangement of verses in 
Surahs The natural presumption 18 that the verses were arranged in 
the written Snrahs in the order that was cnrrent in publie recital, and the 
public recital followed the order on which the Prophet himself recited 
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the Surahs Surely :f Snrahs were committed to memory in the lifetime 
of the Prophet 1t must be conelnded that the respective place of each 
verse was fixed in the Prophet’s hfetime Traditions such as those abont 
the excellence of “ the lust verses’ of Surah II, “the opening verses ” 
of Sarah XII, “ the last ten verses” of Surnh XVIII, the saying of the 
Prophet to Omar on his repeated asking what 1s Kalala that the last ve1se 
of Surah [V shonld suffice for him, show that at least the opening and 
closing verees of every Sarah were well defined The only question that 
ean he 1s about the imddle verses in which new revelations were generally 
placed For these too there 1s a tradition which gocs to show that some- 
times at least the position of there new revelations was fixed Osman ’bn 
Abul As said that on the revelation of 16 96 the Prophet specified its 
exact place saying Gabriel tad directed it to him In the generality of 
eases, however, 1 seems 1¢ was only said © Plave thig verse in sueh and 
such Surah’? See Othman’s reply to [bi Abbas in Itqan p 60 Indeed 
commonsense was sufficient to fix position of a verse in sneh diseursive 
Sarahs as the Medina ones and 1f was in these that new revelations were 
generally added, being either new legal dievtions required, or praise or 
condemnation of persons 


Remembering that everv verse (or set of verses making a complete 
thonght) 1s acomplete nmit which requires to be taken bv itself irrespective 
of the verses that preeede o1 follow, this was a matter of not much im- 
poi tance, at least the carly Mnsalmans seem not to have been very parti- 
enlar abont if Thus when the last two verses of Surah 1X were found 
with Abu Khuzama alone and it was decided to adimt them Omar said 
Had they been thiee verses I would have made them a Surah Now put 
them at the end of the last Suiah of the Quian”? Ibn Hajar says ‘It 
appears from this reLort that they arranged the verses of Surahs aeeo.d- 
ing to their opinion, but other repoits show thev did nothing of the kind 
exeept by dictation of the Prophet’ Of course, as usual, another tradifion 
has been forthcoming to show that they weie indeed the last verses of the 
Surah (see Itqan), but anylody can see whatis the truth Even if the 
rcport he baseless it shows that among the early Musalmans this was not 
considered a very grave or serious matter , otherwise the report would 
hardly have been allowed to come to us at all ~ 


Indeed it 18 a matter of grave responsibility to assert cotegonieally 
that in the Quran colleeted in this way every verse is exactly im the 
place where 1t was 1ead by the Prophet, not a single veise has missed its 
right position. So we need not be sarpiised if sometimes we find a verse 
like 5 5‘ To-day are the infidels despaired of your religion, so fear them 
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not hut fear Me, Today I have perfceted for you your religion and 
eompleted unto you My favour and am pleased with Islam for your reir 
gion’ placed immedistely in connection with a verse saying that dead 
animals, blood & are unlawful aa food, and separated miles away from 
verse 71 which we know historically to have shortly preceded it. Even 
without that historical knowledge I should have shuddered to think that 
these two verses are in their right pomtion Generally we believe that 
in the vast majority of cases verses are mghtly m position and that 1s 
sufficient. See also if’ and ‘ then” in the first part of 4. 8 and consider 
for yourself. 


Othman’s collection This was nota new collection ; but only a publr 
vation of Ababecker’s after necessary corrections Abubecker after collect- 
ing his Quran did not take any active steps to make it current or to 
suppress the private Mushafs that the Sahabas had with them Omar too 
in his long reign did nothing in this respect, he only madea few correr- 
tions where Zaid’s text appeared fauity But naturally we must suppose 
Abubeeker’s reeension which was compiled with so much show gained 
general reveption, and it was that which was generally read and taught to 
the Musalmans in those long years In tle conrse of time there natarally 
gplung up a oumber of discrepant readings and these were favoured by a 
popnilar notion that gained currency during this time that the Prophet 
said “ The Quran was revealed 1n //a: fs” a vague sort of expression leading 
to much discrepancy bat which probably means seven dialects (Our Lord 
Jaferel Sadiq denies the reality of this, but 1t 18 possible the Prophet who 
was a practical man might have allowed raw converts from distant places 
to read Quran as best they conid) These discrepancies led to disputes, 
which it 18 said alarmed Our Lord Ali and Huzarfa, and on their sugges- 
tion Othman undertook to have a very correct copy from Abubecker’s 
collection in the custody of Omar’s daughter, and sent copies of 1t to the 
various provinces The varions readings current were also compared and 
in cases of difference that »n the Quraismte dialect was preferred It 18 
said that after all this careful compilation the Book still appeared to his 
yadgment to have some grammatical mistakes, but he did not think it 
necessary to interfere with these and they have continued to this day. 


Along with this which must be considered a very laudable course of 
action Othman unfortunately resolved that all the copies of the Quran 
which then existed should be effectively destroyed. They were all burnt. 
This fatal step has closed the door of emtical investigation fur ever. 
Abdullah *bn Masud refused to surrender his copy, but it was forcibly 
taken from him and he was so badly beaten that, 1t 18 said, his ribs were 
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broken He used to say, ‘if I get into power I would do the same with 
Othman’s recension as he has done with mine’ 


Was Othman’s recension a faithful copy of Abubccker’s one There 
ys every reason to believe 1t was. One or two things might appear to tell 
against it, but they are easily explained. One 1s the saying of the rever- 
ed Sahabee Ibn Masud quoted above. But itis plain thatit was just 
becanse of his reading verses differently (: ¢ with extra words) and 
sticking to his reading that he was kept out of court at the time of Abu- 
becker’s collection The other is Ayesha’s saying that verse 33 56 was 
yead so ani so before Othman altered the semptures Another, that she 
said Surah 33 used to be read in the time of the Prophet but when Oth- 
man wrote his copies we do not find more than we find now Ayesha, it 
must he remembered, had become one of the worst enemies of Othman 
She used to call him Naasal after a Jew, and ineited people to kill him 
She was one of the flrebrands that caused the revolt that eventually took 
his life. We beheve the portions lost in Surah 33 were already lost in 
Abubecker’s recension So there 18 no good reason to suppose that any 
substantial tampering of the text was made by Othman. 


Concluding we cannot refrain to quote the following passage rom 
the well-known commentary Majmaul Bayan which will make the posi- 
tion of the majority of the Shias clear to the reader. 


“* As to addition 1n it all are agreed that there was no such thing; 
as to loss 1n 16 a party our men and the superficial (Hashviya) among the 
Sunnis relate that in the Quran there has been change (in the position of 
verses) and loss (of portions), bat the right view amongst us 18 against 
this and itis this view that was supported by the (old divine) Syed 
Murtuza ”’ 


OxXV1 INTRODUCTION. 
X. The Quran and previous scriptures. 


This chapter is chiefly meant to consider the arguments of those 
hke Muir, Tisdell & who showing easily enough that many doctrines 
and practices in Islam agreeing with older religions (Jndaism &) and 
many narratives inthe Quran agreemg with and sometimes differing 
from accounts in Bible, Talmud &, these are presumably borrdwed from 
them from contact with and imperfect information received from men of 
these :eligions Now Islam never claimed omginality for its teachings 
and if 1¢ 18 a revealed religion at all its teachings must agr-e with that of 
earher rehgions excepf where the latter are corrupted, when it must 
correct them S» however corrupt the older bo ks might be, and however 
much of fiction may have crept in them they mnst still contain some 
reminiscences of truth, some traditions of the Prophets’ days Thus 
eriticigm on these lines must remain inconclusive §» 7 179 which refers tu 
similar objections raised by infidels practieallvy stops wrangling on these 
lines, and appeal 1s made to the hterary excellence of the Quran which 
was set up as a standing miravle Seechap V. 


There 18 one case, however, 1n which at first sight they would seem 
to hate made outa point. InSurah 5 3) the direction abont murder of 
one man being hke murder of all, ordained for Israelites, 18 said to arise 
from Cain’s murder of Abel, but 1¢ does not appear how it so arises and 
why Israelites are specially mentioned The connection 1s found in the 
Targum of Okenalos where arguing on the plural used for Abel’s blood 
in the account in Gen 4 10 almost the same words as in Surah V are 
given, and the direction 13 made effeetive for Israelites Thisis the basis 
of the objection But itis forgotten that, as has been repeatedly explain- 
ed before, verses were revealed in response to thoughts coming to the 
mind of the Prophet in the conrse of revelation, and hence the connection 
18 lost to the reader May it not be that as Vain’s story was revealed the 
Prophet thought of this direction found in the Targum with the argu- 
ment it was deduced from? Then the revelat on came, yes, 1¢ was for this 
reason that 1t was made 80 for Jaruelites, these having 10 this way risen to 
the idea of the gravity of the crime It could not be the same for savages. 


In note on 2 197 we have said sufficiently about the notion that 
Saul 18 confounded with Gideon So it 1s said that Haman, the minister 
of Ahaseurns of Persia (see Bouk of Hsther) 18 made minister of the 
Pharoah of Moses’ time But the Book of Esther 1s shown to be a mere 
fable, (see Ency Britt 11th Ed. Art Katier) and an intensely absurd one 
itis The scholars are speculating upon it as a myth and are tracing 
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ont names mrthologically as they are ajl fabulons Haman also appears 
to be not a Persian name and 1s sought to be traced ont Macl: more con- 
ceivable 1s the idea that there was some old tradition of Haman being 
minster of Pharoah and the anthon thought this ‘o bea fit name to be 
given to the chief author of the plot Asa matter of fact fiom the name 
iteelf it appears that he was an Kygyptian—/- Ammuon—i ¢ pertaining to 
the chef Egyptian god Ammon , the Hebiew froin of an Egyptian title 


, The charge that the Quran confounded Mary mothe: of Chirst, with 
Miriam, sister of Anron, 18 merely abstrd and need not be vonmdered The 
iden that the descent of table of food prayed for by Our Lord Jesus Chiist 
in Surah V isatravesty of the Christian Kneharist is equally foolish 
The traditions (see Qamini’s commentary) clearly say it was as regularly 
reeurring miracle that was prayed for Christians afte: Cliest What has 
this to do with the Hinelauist 7 


A eurions Jine of criticism 18 that the Apoerypha, Talmnd & = are 
all untehable—cigo the Qaran whieh gives place to some stories fonnd in 
such books is not of divine o1igin, asif they must necessarily conta 
nothing but idle tales If one thought 1t worth winle one could compare 
the rejiative rehability of the Bibherl books with these For the Bibheal 
books any reader can have information from any siniling book written by 
the most ° Reverend ’ anthors of the dav. Fo. the Talmud it will suffice 
to cite the following from Eney Buitt. 1th Bad“ Literary and Inston 
eal eriticism places the discussion on anothe: basis when it tieats of thre 
Mosaie Torah in tts mesent form axa post-exihe composition (about Sth 
century BC) fiom sourcee differing in date, origin and history ’ Again 
inanote “tis known that a great mass of o1al tradition was eurent, 
and there are a number of carly references to written collections, espe- 
eially of Hagadoth The theory of an esotenw tradition 18 distinctly 
represented 1n 2 Hadras XV where Moses receives words whil were to 
be delivered to the wise men of his people Also the book of Jubillces 
knows of seerct written traditions regarding sacrifices & and Jacob hands 
over “ all his books and the books of Ins fathers to Levi bis son that he 
might preserve them and renew them for Ins clildien (¢ ¢ the priestly 
caste) unto this day’ (KLV 16)” Either represent traditions, at the 
most some were written earlie: than others Just conceive that the 
Talmud was compiled as a matter of necessity when the very existence of 
the Jews was threatened and oral teaching was impossible *Is it to be 
Imagined that idle tales were laboriously nudertuken to be collected at 
this cirtival hour ? 
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One or two points bearing on the Quran may bs, however, noticed. It 
is said that the idea of Solomon having power over demons & arose 
from mistranslation of two words in Hi -lesiasticus and thence taken in the 
Quran Clearly if the words were interpreted wrongly this was due to 
previous belief that Our Lord had that power, and that must have origi- 
nated in independent traditions So 1t1s aad that the story 1n Midrash 
of Our Lord Abraham being cast into the fire was founded on a wrong 
translation of the word Ur in Gen. We must suppose the anc.ent doctors 
knew their texts and their language better than a Hnghes or a Tiedell. 
Bat see what Mr Cook writes in Ency Britt 11th Ed, article ‘Midrash ’ 
‘ Jewish traditions of Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees recur in the Tar- 
gums, Midrashie works, and ear)ier in the book of Jubillees The legends 
of his escape from a fiery furnace may have a philological basis (Ur inter- 
preted as “ fire’) but the allusion to the redemption of Abraham in 
Isa XXXIX 22 seems to indicate that the older tradition was fuller 
than the present records 1n Genesis ”’ 


As to the contempt shown for the Apocryphal Gospels I can only 
say that the Arabian Gospel of Infaney appears to me to be ncomparably 
superior to the reverved ones And fortunately Iam able to show this 
from a paseage that bas bearing on the Quran in that it speaks of Our 
Lord Jesus speaking and announcing bis avostleship while qmte an 
infant (Cf Surah 19 81) The passage is this-—“In the book of 
Josephus, the emef priest in the time of Christ (and people say that 1¢ was 
he who was called Caphias), we find that Jesus spoke while he was in the 
eraile He said to his mother, “Verily I am Jesus, son of God and am 
the Word thou hast brought forth as revenled to thee by Gabriel”? The 
writer writes as a historian, distinctly referring to his anthorities among 
the writings of Our Lord’s contemporaries Thisis at least respectable. 
Is there anything approaching this 1n the received Gospels ? 


Norr.—A mueh fuller discourse on this subject is promised in the next volume to be 
shortly pub ished an! verv shortly in the Musiia Review about Febranry 1920 Another 
chapter dealing with traditions berring on the Quran is also reserved for the ncxt volume. 
That ulso wall appeur shortly in the Musiiu Review. 


THE HOLY QURAN. 


PART | 


SURAH I! 
FATIHA, OR THE OPENING 
(7 VERSES WITH BISMILLAR). 


In the name of Allah, the God of Mercy, the Merciful (R). 


1. All praises to Allah, the Lord (Rabb) of all the worlds. 

2. The God of Mercy, the Merciful. 

3. The Master on the day of Judgment. 

4. Thee (only) do we worship and Thee (alone) we seek 
aid from. . 

5. Guide Thou us on the right path. 

6. The path of those Thou hast favoured unto—Other 
than those Thou hast been angry with, and not those who 
go astray. 


Surak. Chapter of the Quran The word originally means * Light’ 
(Sce Introduction). 


Bisnliah. This verse precedes and opens every Surah of the Quran 
except the 9th, and 1s, according to the Shias, a part of the Surah to whivh 
it 1s attached. Hence in the daily prayers having read this verse witha 
particular Surah in mind. 1¢ 18 not held permissible to change the Surah, 
regarding if as a common introductory to all The Sunnis commonly bold 
it to be a distinct seperable verse—no part of the Surah to which it 18 
attached, hence they do not usually read this versein prayers But, as 
we learn from the commentaries of the Sunn: sect as that of Fakhruddin 
Razi, several of the great divines of the Sunn sect hold the same view of 
16 as the Shias Thus among Sahabas Ibn Abbas, Ibn Omar, Ibn Zobeir, 
Abu Huraira , among Tabieen: Ata, Taus, Said "bn Jubair, Makbul, Zobri , 
among divines . Shafiee, Abdullah "bn Murak, Ishaq. Abn Obeid So the 
practice of the Prophet in reading this verse before Surahs 1s clear from 
several of their traditions. Butas 1s usual with them they have contra- 
dictory traditions and their divines have to use thei discretion as best 
they can. That this 1s part of this Surah at least appearsin Quran “ We 
have sent to thee Seven of repeated verses 3 and the great Quran,” 
(15. 87). The seven repeated verges are recognised by all to be those of 
this Surah read twice im each prayer as our Lord Ali pointed out The 
thyme shows the number of verses 18 seven by inclusion of this verse in 
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it According to a tradition of our Lord Al: the revelation of a new Surah 
was indicated by this verse preceding the main revelation. 


The invariable introduction of every Surah with this verse hardly 
calls for justification. Every holy and virtuous act must begin in the 
name of God ‘and in a eonscionus spirit of obedience to His will and seek- 
ing His pleasure and merey This uniform practice of the Quran serves 
chiefly to emphasise this teaching of cardinal importance It 1s a matter 
of principle—not so much of any particular purpose. Hence it has been 
said that all that 18s contained in the Quran 1s contained in this verse— 
the true realization of God and consciousness of our relation to Him 
being the Alpha and Omega of all religion. Ina word the object of 
placing this verse in beginning of every Sura 1s to prepare the mind for 
a deep consciousness of God which is indispensable for reading the 
Word of God and must continne at least as long as one 18 busy 1n 1t. 
That the Holy Name of God has wonderful efficacy 18 a thing that must 
be obvious to every religious-minded person and, as such, 1t 18 true that 
the Imams have taught that for success, ete, every act (nghtful, of 
course) should be started with the Holy Name of God But to assume 
that this is the purpose here, and to argue thereon, as some lower o1 Jer 
of critics do. that the Quranis the work of a creature, not of God, 18, tu 
say the least, gratuitous and hardly calls for refutation They suggest 
* For the guidance of the people’ instead A hundred other introductory 
phrases might be suggested suitable for different parts of Quran It 
does not take much reflection to see that the Blessed Name of God 1s the 
most comprehensive formula for all thatis holy, pious and good and covers, 
all that the Word of Godis Meant for—guidance being only one of its 
manifold functions and purposes So‘in the name of—’ has the 
widest all-comprehending implications— for the sake of,’ ‘to the ser- 
vice of’ and so forth. as no man with a taste for literature can fail to 
gee 


‘ Allah.’ This is called the Jeme Zat, the name having reference to 
the pure Being of God—the Eternal, Infinite, Necessary Being, the 
Creator and Sustainer of all Existence The other names, called Asma 
ul-Huenc, Surah, 59:24 are all appellative and desembe Him in relation to, 
and His ways of dealing with, His creatures Of these the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive 1s Benevolence, which is higher than justice, 
Justice being nothing more than stmct conformity to the principle and 
course (of benevolence) determined from all Eternity. (See my Pnn- 
ciples, or Islam in the Light of Shiaism Chap 2.) Hence the special 
mention of Rakman and Kaheem here in preference to the other numerous 
a~nellative names. 
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* Rakman’ and ‘ Raheem’ These two names mean much the same 
thing ‘ Mercifal,’ the former however 18 used only of God—never of any 
thing else. This was so from pre-Islamic times Thus this word 1n its 
original connotation extended only to that much of God’s Benevolence 
as could be observed by unaided human experience. It was. therefore, 
more of Benevolent than Merciful in its true significances Unaided by 
revelation, the world knows so little of God's Infinite Merey and Pro- 
vidence that many are led to deny it altogether, and making the Law 
of Karma an inexorable law of nature, consider even forgiveness of sins 
an umpossibility. So to supplement to and intensify the meaning, the 
other appellative Rakeem was superadded and this gives us the far wider 
expectation we have from true faith in God, both in this life and 1n the 
next This word, therefore, has special reference to spimtual matters— 
its full realization will be in the life to come Hence according toa 
tradition of the Prophet ‘Rahman has reference to this world and 
Raheem to the next’ (Safi, in loco) this does not however mean that the 
two worlds are wholly different, and God’s whole character does not 
and cannot appear in this temporal world God 18 One—the same in 
this world and in the next, and the next hfe is only a continuaton of 
this present hfe Only the vast extent of God’s benevolence and mercy 
(which will be fully patent in the hfe to come) 1s perceivable in this 
life only by adequately spiritualizing it Hence, we see that those who 
have sufficiently raised themselves to the higher life by faith in and 
devotion to God attain to the power of working miracles, and the 
earnest prayer of even the humblest creature 1s responded to with special 
providences All these are mere impossibilities to the purely natural 
philosopher. who sees nothing of J?aheem in the impersonal God he ae- 
knowledges 


Verse 1. ‘amd’ Thereis no English word which gives the full 
and exact connotation of this Arabic word It has been translated praise, 
but it 18 praise permeated with a sense of gratitude and thankfulness For 
thankfulness proper the word 1s ,<3 but, like the Enghsh word, it implies 
gratitude for some favour shown to the self Hamd us» 1s quite mmper- 
Sonal Itis thankfulness for all that is good and gracious, to whoseso- 
ever benefit or advantage it may be Hence the idea of admiration in- 
volved init For admiration proper the word 18 Madh cv which (unlike 
Ue») 18 used both for animate and animate objects, and so 1s used of things 
of beauty, value, ete, without necessarily umplymg that the existence of 
the qualities admired depends on the conscious will of thé object—the 
Only thing that commands real respect or admiration God deserves 
t be praised, not merely because He 18 an infimte, all powerful Being, 
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but because He has imposed the principle of Mercy on Himeelf VI : 12, 
(de> 5J) d03 te iS) and while, absolutely speaking, no creature has any 
nght against Him, He designs and makes provision for increasing happiness 
of all 


The particle J! used for all-comprehenmveness is noticeable here. 
All praise of thankfalness 1s due toGod—meaning that none else 
deserves 1t except in a secondary way Whatever grace and favour 
one 1s able to show to another 1s ultimately demved from Him, so 18 
the disposition to do so due wholly to His Grace, and also the capacity of 
one’s enjoying 1t 18 also a matter wholly of His grant and bestowal. 


Some scholasts taking the particle J! here to sigmfy perfection, 
argne ina cunous way that faith is the direct gift of God so that un- 
behevers have nothing to blame themselves for their unbelief Faith 
say these wiseacres, 18 the highest good If this 1s the creation of man, 
then he, not God, 1s deserving of the greatest praise They never reflect- 
el that intellect within and spimtual gmdance without, on which faith 
depends are far hngher gifts than faith which 1s but an outcome of them 
and without which it would have no meaning It is also argued that if 
this were not so we could not rightly thank God for our faith as one of 
His blessings This 1s the same miserable pleading put another way and 
the reply 1s the same 


“ Rabb’? Again there is no exact Enghsh equivalent for this word 
which 1s here translated ‘Lord’ The main distinctive idea in Rabb 18 
one who nourishes, sustains, protects Mere Lord or Master does not 
suffice The main thought, therefore, is that all in creation depend as 
much on God for their well-being, preservation and development as they 
depend upon Him for their existence Hence the preference of this word 
to Ahalig, creator, or Mal:i, master, in this verse Creatorship 1s alreadly 
given in the very name Allah gone before, and as for mastery, the word 
Rabb gives it in full, if it 18 not already implied there The best transla- 
tien of the word would be ‘ Fatherly Lord’ 


* Al) world’ All universes, known and unknown The word is 
clearly indicatory of plurality of worlds, and existence of hke forms of 
creation on other worlds than ours, else the word ‘ Rabb’ used for all 
worlds would lose much of its significance It 18 also the word of the 
widest appheation covering all posmble forms of collective existence, 
organie and inorganic, physical and mental, temporal and spiritual, this 
world and the next 
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Day of Accounting or Judgment. So it is meant specifically here. 
But the word used is noticeable. Why is it preferred to vbbswJity? It 
is also pre-eminently a day of Faith, the day when the whole of spintual 
truth, the whole expanse of spiritual world, which we now believe only 
by faith will be laid bare before our eyes God will be Master—the sole 
Master—pre-eminently on that day, so as to be patent to everyone, not as in 
this world when the world 18 so blindfolded by His mgid scheme of natural 
causation that His existence even 1s doubted by many It 1s this pre- 
eminence that is brought out here—not that He 1s not the real Master of 
this temporal world which is already given in the word ‘ Rabb’ used for it 
in the preceding verse. 


Since it 18 pre-eminently a day of reckoning or judgment the lower 
type of critics, who wish to say something on every verse of the Quran, 
ask if God does not act justly or does not judge on other days Is it 
needful to ask in reply, whether the reservation of a particular day for 
awarding full reward or punishment exclude this, or would 1t 1n itself 
go against justice? Nay, would it be possible and just (except on divine 
fore-knowledge) to give an action ite fall memt of reward or punishment 
fill its whole set of consequences in the endless futnre have come ont and 
been measured? For, the seriousness of an action 1s to be measured both 
by the intention and by the consequences. Would the world as a seheme 
of trial for man exist in the face of such 1mmediate pumshments and re- 
wards? Indeed would the world exist atall as it 18, 1n the mdat of such 
punishments and rewards We cannot digress farther to show the ne- 
cessity of a future day of judgment but we ask whether the theory of 
transmigration as ordinanly conceived does not also reserve a particular 
time for the award of pumshment and reward for the actions 


Again. as has been pointed ont before, the next day 18 only a 
continuation of this present day and 18s no way wholly distinct from 
it So the Prophet says, ‘Reckon yourself before ye are taken to 
reckoning and weigh your deeds before they are weighed for yon,’ 
“showing” as Tafsir-e-Safi says, “ that 1t behoves every one to finish 
with the reckoning and weighment of his actions 1n this hfe so that he 
may not need this to be done in the next, and so do those who are truly 
wise try to do.” It 1s since but few try in this life to realise the 
enormity of their sins that there 18s need of a further day when they will 
be able to do s0 They do not have a conception of the value of their 
virtues either. . 


Verse 5 This verge has been rendered by some with a shght change 
of meaning —Guide us to the mght path , or show us the nght way The 
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words are of the widest application but ail senses. apply equally A true 
believer has to pray as much for this asa man who is greping in the 
dark about the trath or is only an initiate in Islam Hvenif the rght 
path be restricted to matters of doctrine, it 1s obvious that the ngher 
spiritual truths which are taught in Islam are so far above the intellect 
of the greatest and most advanced mnds that it would be folly for any 
man to think he has the whole truth, and understands and realizes it 
perfectly For the finite mnd of man there 1s never a completion to the 
understanding of divine truths Guidance in this respect 1s the grace to 
enable us to understand the higher truths perfectly Ignorance of these 
is 1m some measure a swerving from the true straght path Then, owing 
to histoncal reasons, if 18 only a part of the true teachings of Islam 
that have come down to us and that too through sources not immune 
from error Much that we receive as the true Islamic teaching we re- 
eeive only to the best of our knowledge, hence, as 1s well known, Our 
Lord, the Mahdi Will change much that we hold to be sacred tradition, so 
much so that many will have the presumption to anathemise him on this 
account Guiding in this respect 1s helping os to correct error or to find 
out new traths . 


But the straight path in the verse has not the chief reference to 
matters of doctrine of religious knowledge Man is man, and his ratonal 
element 18 always hable to be swayed by emotions and passions affecting 
bis moral character, dragging him into sins, and thus taking him away 
from the straght path At least they become a source of interruption 
and make constancy in devotion and obedience impossible Fora &me 
at least man wanders away from the straight path Intellectually too 
these give mse to prejudices affecting bis capacity to receive truths in 
face of evidence and also making him incapable to receive higher spimtual 
illumination Guiding in this sense 1s bestowing the grace to strengthen 
the mind to constancy 1n following the mght path 


All this comes mainly under the ordinary sense of guidance in the 
sense of direction But in the Quran the word 1s chiefly used in the 
higher sense of spiritual asmstance, enabling a man to reach his dest- 
nation 1n the spiritual world Thus this guidance on the straight path 1s 
frequently spoken of as a matter of grace to the prophets See Sura 87 
119 The right path in this sense is spimtual attachment to the Prophet 
and the Imams, and thus 1t 1s easy to understand how in the traditions 
the nght path 1 identafled with our Lord Ali This will be more fully 
explained in note to Sura II 1 and other verses , but meanwhile it must 
be obvious that an essential requiste for following the nght path w 
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intense love or fasmnation for a type of character which should be the 
highest we can conceive 


| .** Not favoured merely in the Hnglish sense but favour: 
ed with gifts. The Arabic word implies active blessing What are these 
gifts and who are those so favoured? Manifestly 16 cannot be ordinary 
temporal gifts, or the straight path would be the impious ways of the 
most wicked inen of wealth and power, of whom there are so many in 
this world This 1s absurd enough, and with equal show of reason 
might one argue upon the words to absolute wilfalness Clearly it is 
gome special spiritual gifts and 1t1s some particular persons, who having 
been so favoured have worked out a path which we are sought to seek 
and follow 


If anything remains to make the suggestion complete this 1s au- 
plied by the subsequent words, which show that they are such that they 
never go astray or do anything that could incur displeasure of God 
The gift, therefore 1s the gift of mental and moral perfection to the 
point of incapacity for sin or error This passage, therefore, teaches 
that for salvation we should seek to follow the guidance of such persons 
only as have attained to this degree of perfection Indeed 1t would-be 
very frecarious to follow other guides for there can be no security 
against their own being or becoming Flind leaders of the blind Inno- 
cent error does not necessamly invoke the displeasure of God, but such 
people should not take upon themselves to act as guides or pontiffs, 
and people should not blindly set themselves to follow them It will be 
Been that to know such persons mere grace 18 insufficient, the direct 
instruchon of God 1 necessary, for :1mmumity from sin or error 18 & 
negative matter which can never be known without Ommiscience 


It 18, therefore, clear that the path referred to 18 the path of the 
infallible Prophet and the infallible Imams after him and 118 they 
o are meant with those favoured of God mm this verse This is 
clearly stated m Sara IV 71 “And whoever follows God and the 
Prophet—it 1s these who are with those whom God has favoured unto— 
the prophets, the testifiers, the martyrs, the pious—an excellent compa- 
nonship they have ” 


Hence the various comments of the Prophet and the Imams which 
show that it 1s the Shias that are meant by the words, ‘ Those Thou 
hast favoured unto,’ and the other sects and all other creeds come 
under the category of the succeeding words The Jews are the type of 
people who consciously and wilfully reject the truth and sacrifice it to 
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their tradition,’ and the Obmstans are the type of those who indolently 
fall a prey to their own imaginations without having a spirit of obstinate 
opposition to the truth Hence these are sometimes said to be meant by 
these last two phrases 


Note that itas the path of the prophets that we are taught to seck 
for 1n this verse, or their spiritual companionship in Sura lV 71—not 
partiopation in their specal funchions Yet the Ahmad: Oommentary 
argues from here that “the gift of Divine revelation being one of the 
chief of them (Divine favours) can still be bestowed upon the nghteous 
who follow the right way’? This to make out a possiblity of the pro- 
phethood of Mirza Chalam Ahmed of Qadian. 


FINAL NOTE 


Here we have the typical prayer of Islam It begins with prepanng 
the mind for devotion by recalling the infinite Majesty and Graciousuess 
of God, and ends with prayer for having th3 grace for devo ion It us, there 
fore, both prayer and its realization in one, for the devotion sought for 
18 already attained in part at least All the well-known prayers that have 
been left to us by the Imams are designed on the same ideal and hence 
their characterstic efficacy is creating the spint of devotion in all minds 
and at all occasions, in however indifferent a mood they may happen to be. 


Again notice, by using words of the widest implications, this bnef 
Sura of seven verses covers the entire system of Muslim theology , one 
has only to reflect senously over the words and he has the whole spiritual 
system laid bare before him. Finally from a literary point of view we 
notice an artistic correspondence of the later petutionary and the former 
Hallelujystic porhons Thus “Thee do we worship” corresponds with 
Allah, worship being due to God as the Supreme Being “ Thee we seek 
ald from” corresponds with “ Xabb"’, see the force of the word Rabb 
in the note above ‘Guide us Thou on the right path, the path of those 
Thou hast favoured unto’ corresponds with Xahmanand Rakim The 
last words in whish error 1» sought to be avoided harmonise with the 
epithet of God as the master of the day of judgment Such an artistic 
arrangement 18 called Laf-o-Nashre Murattab, designed by Persian poets 
centuries after the Prophet’s time, and by them too used only for sounds 
of words—not of their spint and sense 
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THE COW (AT BAQRAN). 
Revealed at Medinah with some Mecca ones: 
Sxction 1 


[The Word of God a perfect guidance Requisites for the same, 
Rejection seals the heart agamst 1t.] 


In the name of Allah, the God of Mercy, the Merciful (R). 


1 A. L.M. (Alf, Lam, Mim) That’s (zalika) the 
Book (P). No doubt therein—a guidance for the pious (God- 
fearing, B) 

2 Who believe in the unseen, and keep up prayer and 
expend out of what We have bestowed on them; 

3. And who believe in that which hath been sent 
down unto thee and that which hath been sent down before 
thee, and in the next world they have undoubting faith, (are 
sure of the hereafter A) 

4 These are on guidance from their Lord and these are 
they who prosper (shall thrive B) 

5 Venfy those who reject, 1t 1s the same for them whe- 
ther thou warnest them whether thou warnest them not, they 
will not believe. 

6. God hath set a seal upon their hearts and upon their 
hearing and there is a covering over their eyes and a great 
punishment 1s #n store for them. 


; Brmiliah. See notes m Surah1 ‘The rendemng which has been 
taken from Rodwell w expressive in that it keeps upin English the 
peeuliarity of the Arale word 2tahman, that while 1¢ means much the same 
thing as Relum, 1t 1s the word used exclusively for God and never of any- 
thing else The phrase ‘God of Mercy ’ 18 analogous to such expressions, 
in common use as the man of noble heart—the ‘of’ here i1fdicating dis- 
tinctive quality With the capital G used there 1s no fear of confounding 
the epithet with the gods of heathens. 7 
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ALM There are several Suras that begin with letters like this 
Some hold that the meaning intended bv these letters 1s known to God 
only but this seems hardly reasonable—what would then be the good of 
revealing them atallf Others say the understanding of these letters and 
their interpretation 158 reserved only for the Prophet and the Imams This 
is quite reasonable , there 1s nothing absurd in the idea that some portions 
of the revelation were meant not for the peopleat large but for those only 
to whom the revelahon was given It 1s wrong to think that the whole 
of the Quran was meant merely for the guidance of the people and that 
too by itself (Se note on Surah III, 5, note on ol lt) These letters 
are crying proofs to the fact that portions, if not the whole of Quran, are 
not meant to be read and understood of themselves and their mght mean- 
ing can be known only according to the interpretation given them by 
those who are appointed by God Himself to be 11s teachers 


Some traditions show the numerical values of these letters were used 
by the Imams 1n framing a sort of philosophy of story and theology, 
foretelling future events Noeldeke, who 18 always after creating new 
theones of his own, thinks these letters were no part of the revelation 
bat were simply imitials of collatoia prefixed to the Surah to memonse 
their services In this view heise followed by Rodwell, Palmer, ete It 
never occurred to these men how wonderful 1 was that, contrary to their 
design, every trace of them was forgotten and of the thongands of 
Sahabas who jealously fonght about every Ictter of the Quran, not only 
no one cared to question the propnmety of this method of perpetuation, 
but all so completely forgot this simple omgin that they themeelyes began 
to look upon them with a superstitions sense of mystery There are 
hundreds of prayers transmitted from the earhest times im which these 
letters are cited with a mystemous import § Itis mght to add that I learn 
Noeldeke has recently discarded this old conjecture of his regarding the 
origin of these letters 


Zolila—As noted by Palmer 1t 1s wrong to translate Zaltia bv * this’ 
The correct rendering is that Book To explain or, rather, to explain 
away the use of this word here several conjectures have been made 
One very learned commentator says, the meaning 18, ‘This 1s that Book 
riz, that Book which was prophesied of by the former prophets’ Lane 
suggests that the word has been used to indicate the high estimation 1n which 
the Holy Quran 1s held in the sight of God Palmer :magines that here 
aheavenly scroll contaiming the text of the Quran was shown to the 
Prophet, basing his opinion on the popula: Sunm tradition that some 
such was shown to him on the revelation of the first verses of the Quran, 
Suras, 96 1—5 
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All these conjectures are plausible enough, but to me it seems it 1s 
Palmer’s that comes nearest the highest trnth as explained by Our Lord 
Jafer el Sadiq to which we are coming presently There 1s no doubt there 
18 reference here to the orginal complete Book, the Ummul A:tad in heaven. 
To those who might think there are hterally lhbraries of books in heaven 
nothing need be said, but to those who think these are expressions of 
higher spiritual realities, say thoughts expressible in certain words, the 
question must amse what do thoughts remde in butina spimt? This 
simple thing, 1f mgbtly understood will enable the reader to see that in 
its highest sense 1t 1s the Living Word of God that 1s meant here 


The Quran as it was revealed to the Prophet was something quite 
different from what it 13 when we read and study it To hmit wasa 
Light, every verse of 1t, giving a direct intuition of realities that we might 
search for in the words but only in vain The truth 1s we have not the 
complete word of God before us, the complete word of God 18 the Revela- 
tion plus the light that attended 1t—the Light that teaches all things The 
words revenled may be said to contain the germs of all truths, but prach- 
cally they express only a minute fraction of them For the rest they are 
practically symbols only. keys to the revelation of new truths in minds 
that have access to that Inght All thie has been sufficiently explained 
in the Introduction The sum of it all 1s that the Word of God 1s some- 
thing more than a mere set of passages It 18 a living reality—the manr- 
featation of a spint, or a spint in itsclf, as it calls itself in Surah 42 52, 
It 18 this complete Word of God that 1s spoken of here 


All this may appear very wonderful to us who are steeped in the 
gross materialism of this age but anybody can see that there must be a 
world of difference between a revelation from God to His Prophet and the 
communications of the spiritists which we are apt to think these revela- 
tions to be hke But forit there could be no assurance to any prophet 
that he was really reeerving a communication from God. 


The subject 18 as mpoitant as itis difficult, and so we beg a little 
more patience from the reader over it. There 18 a truth in the Christian 
doctrine of Logos, a truth misunderstood, and carried as far as divinity, 
but a truth of spiritual philosophy all the same The prophets and the 
Imams are themselves Word of God, Those who know anything of 
spiritualism know that when one mind acts on another there 18 practically 
acase of possession, a participation of one spimtinanother This par- 
ticipation may be partial or complcte, temporary or lasting—sany way it 184 
ease of union and might become a case of complete identity We also 
know that we are much greater than we know ourselves to be Our souls 
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have powers of which we know nothing Spintually we act and are acted 
upon though we never become aware of ether There may be thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions—all our own yet we know nothing of them. Oon- 
sider now the spimts of men infinitely greater than ourselvee—the Pro- 
phet and the Imams Like ourselves they must have spnts over and 
above their conscious souls in this physical plane of existence. They 
should be »mmeasurably greater, hoher and more powerfal than our own. 
There, in that plane of existence their spirits must be permeated with the 
spirit of God—the hght that constitutes the Word of God They must 
participate in it to the poimmt of identaty They must therefore be the 
veritable Word of God in that place of existence, and, so far as they are 
in touch with it, they are so in physical hfe as well As men on the 
physical plane, subject to the limitations of the flesh they reeieve ite 
lamination as from without, 1n the spint, that constitutes the distinctive 
feature of their existence Thus there 1s an element of trath in the Ohns- 
tan doctrine of Christ’s Double nature as well It was this great truth 
that they brought to the height of absurdity by conceiving the other nature 
to be no other than God 

It 1s to this great truth of the double nature of the prophets and 
Imams as men and as Word of God im spint, that when commenting on 
this verse our Lord Jafar el Sadiq says that the Book here 1s Our Lord 
Ali: ¢,1n spimt (See Tafae Al ba Ibrahim, ge.) See also safi, sn loco 

The same truth can be bronght home philosophreally in other ways 
as by reference to Spinoza’s doctrine of the same reality expressed in 
different forms of existence But the note has already become lengthy 
enough and we refrain 

‘ No doubt therein’ That 18, owing the obviousness of its inspirakon 
from God Being a miracle it carnes the evidenee of its ongin with itself 
even for unbelievers The hght that attends 1t gives assurance to the 
Prophet who recieves 1t. 

‘Guidance for the pious’ These words emphasize the truth of what 
we have said im the last note Itis alow conception of the Word of God 
to say that itis meant merely or mainly for the instruction of the un- 
believers, and those who are fairly guided into belief and piety may dis- 
perse with it thereafter For such elementary instrachon as the un- 
believers require for their conversion their mere reason might be sufficient. 
However the Quran serves as a guide for them too To begin with, what 
they require is chiefly admomtion The Quran 1s full of 1t. Then they 
require miracies a8 evidence for the truth of Islam asa mission from 
God The Quran supphes these in numbers That may take them to the 
portals: of fath—behef and piety From there will begin the higher 
guidance that the Word of God 1s especially meant for. Hence 1¢ 1s that 
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the word guidance is usually used in the Quran in connection with the 
fathful—in the sense of Ingher instraction—aa sllumnahon or grace to 
them forseperstual-eleration.* The word used usually in connection with un- 
believers 18 Incar warning or admonition 


The truthis the Quran 1s guidance for all, but in different degrees ac- 
cording to their moral capacities to yield to its guidance and reveive its 
iUlumination. Even for his bare conversion the unbehever requires cer- 
tain moral qualities analogous to those of believers described in the verse 


How the fmthful stand in need of a further guidance has been ex- 
plained at length in note to Surah 1 5 and we need not repent it here 
Indeed, however far advanced a man may be in faith and virtues he does 
stand in need of a guidance further, to hft hm upwards in spimtuahty 
The thing 16 repeatedly emphasized in the Quran Thus im Surah 20 24 
God says‘I am the forgiver for him who turns (to God from sin and 
error) and believes and practises virtue and then 18 guided’ Summa /htuda) 
What 1s this extra guidance which 1s sought over and above true religious 
aml moral conversion! Whatever it 18, 1¢18 ths that is spoken of here, 
for the succeeding words in this and the following verse apparently seem 
to desembe a belever perfect in faith and mghteousness The truth 1s, 
perfection in these matters is out of question and higher elevation 1s al- 
ways to be sought For this, even in matters of behef man requires, not 
only further instrachon bat illaminaton of mind to understand and duly 
assimilate higher spiritual truths far removed from the general trend of 
ordinary knowledge Again he requires grace first to keep him up in 
faith and virtue and to prevent om from swerving from the nght path 
For either of these things man’s personal efforts are not of much avail 
He requires guidance in the sense of spiritual assistance from without— 
from the Word of God as explained in last note What he requires to do 
1s to keep himself attached—by the strongest ties of love to the Holy souls 
of the Prophet and the Imams so as to be able to receive their spiritual 
graces and influences He has to yield to this higher guidance, keep his 
mind prepared to receive it, and the guidance will come as a matter of 
course 

Even in matters of ordinary faith, 1¢ will be observed, man carinot 
do without spiritual assistance from withont Man 1s so complicated a 
thing, subject to such complicated forces, both within and without—here- 
dity, temperament, habits, education, society, to say nothing of the secretly 

# Nore.—Guidance hes been distinguished to be of two kinds, one like that of a road 
pointer which simply serves to point the right path if one chooses to adopt it, the other is 


thit of a gaide proper who takes the man along with him and secs him reneh his destination. 
It is che | iter und higher sense tht word is tsaully used in the Quran. The former is hardly 


efany value. 
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working influences, subconscious thoaghts and feelings, telepathic influences 
of other spints, that 1t 18 vain to expect from him consistency of his feel- 
ings with his thoughts How can he, then, be perfectly adapted for faith, 
whith 18 nothing but consistency of feelings and emotions with beliefs ? 
Were this so, every believer in God would be gol-fcaiing. 16 would be 
umposaible fof any believer in the Holy Prophet not to love him intense- 
ly—and not only him bnt lis family as well, for feelings are as much 
subject to the laws of associntion as thoughts He should intensely hate 
their enemies, for love without thatis meaningless Evervbody knows 
how far this 18 realised in history, in his own hfe andin others The thing 
18 that the normal consciousness of man which 18 alone amenable to reason 
13 too much restricted, too much swayed by passions, prejadices, and 
other influences, within and without These so alter the character of his 
faith, so seriously impair the consistency and commensnrability of his 
emotions with his beliefs, that his faith, as 1¢ 18, becomes sham, worthless, 
vain Howeanhe then do without constantly seeking grace from God 
and those He has appointed to admmster it? This 1s the higher 
guidance that 1s to be sought over and above ordinary faith and practice 
and this, the word of God, the complete word of God, 1s specially meant 
to impart 


Such being the nature and work of Guidance 1t can easily be seen 
how much of 1t depends on the Iaving Word of God as explamed in the 
first note Butit would be wrong to th.nok that the Holy Quran—the 
Surahs and verses of 1t—are wholly unavailable for this purpose There 
are books and books There are books that simplv tea‘h, and there are 
books that—by the power of words—stir and stimulate fill the mind 
with emotions carry the reader away into the spirit of the anthor 
And the Holy Quranis a miracle for its effert on the reader By the 
mere power of words it can fill us withitaspimt This by itself is re- 
reiving grace from the Living Word of God Anv wav, by reading 1t 
the mind will be filled with a spimt of holiness and thus prepared gradn- 
ally to receive grace and illumination from the Holy Imams 


To sum up, the Book of God is truly a perfect guidance but only 
when taken ag an expression of the Living Word of God—as leading to 
the Prophet and the Imams both by direct teaching and by a sort of 
spiritual influence on the spimt But, for this to be effective there should 
be a spirit of willingness, rather of seeking to reveive the higher guidance, 
in shorta spint of piety analogous to fmth If there is any spit of 
aversion or even indifferen*e to the trae sourze of gaidan’e the teaching 
of the Quran may do something for moral elevation, bat 16 will never be 
a complete guide to true spiritual life 
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Indeed even for ordmary teaching from the Quran we cannot dis- 
pense w:th the Prophet and the Imams For it itself declares (Surah 8 6) 
that ‘parts of it are not intelligible to any—any except God and those 
firmly estabnshed in knowledge Who will presume, for himself or for 
others, to be such without divine warrant? The truth 15, the two ele- 
ments in the Word of God—the Book, and the Prophet and the Imams, 
are no way seperable, as the Prophet has several times declared expressly 
both according to the Sunni and Shia traditions We should never for 
get that the Quran was never meant to be read alone independently of ita 
divine egposition At least, when so read it can never be a complete 
guide 


Vereen 2&3 Femth consists im assent to and belief in the reality 
of things taught in religion but not open to direct obsei vation, such as ex- 
istence of God known by reason, inspiration of prophets and the Imams 
believed in by its spemal evidences, existence of angels, and nearly all 
about the spiritual world and the life to come, on the testimony borne to in 
the revelation and the tea: hings of the Prophet and the Imams Of these 
there 18 much abont which there can be no pretension to a distinct conception 
even, what to say of knowledge, yet assent is given to all that 1s taught 
however incomprehensible it may be The sole value of faith depends on 
the openness of mind to give asscnt to whatever is established on satisfac- 
tory evidence, however difficult 1t may be to harmonise 1t with the familiar 
world of knowledge and observation This want of perfect harmony in 
consciousness constitutes the main difficulty of faith and in the evercoming 
of this difficalty eons.sts its chief moral value _ If all were open to ob- 
servation, or even easily intelligible, or 1f the set of evidenecs were so 
overwhelming as to compel behef, without requimng any speeial qualities 
of the head and )eart to receive them, belief wonld lose all its value as it 
will do in the last dav This state is called Aashf{e Giitaa ox uphfting of 
the vexl = There is no moral value of Knowing thatiron rnsts or that the 
square on the hypot2nuse 18 equal to the sum of the squares on the sides 


“Keep up pravers” ete Rehgious duties are meant to serve as an 
exercise for the development of moral excellences that are requisite for 
higher spiritual hfe Of these the pmnerpal are submissive devotion to 
God and charity to fellow creatures Hence prayer and charity are 
singled out as the representative of all the rest Also fuith calls into 
play not only the gifts of the intellect but also emotions The healthy 
development of sublime emotions 1s essential for it, and tife intensity and 
profusion of these feelings make amends for what 1s lacking in knowledge 
to produce a thorough conviction. 
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oe 5 Thereisa distnetion between uA as a doctrine and uf 
asaspirit. The former 1s simply musbelief and may be due to ignorance 
or indolence or similar causes The latter is unbelief due to a spirit of 
obstinay, jealousy, opposition, and other intense prejudices Again the 
latter may be conscious or 1¢ may be hidden in the deeper strata of con- 
mnousness transmitted by heredity. It is those that have this sprit of 
kufr that properly come under the category of this verse, and so they are 
spoken of as those that have rejected. The allasinctufrare has a far 
different foree from ‘ufa~ whieh has come to be general word for all 
musbelievers, and 1¢ 1s a great mistake to render lofrin as such, as Palmer 
does in the numerous verses in which it or its root 1s used. In most 
cases the best rendering of the word would be ‘ those who reject’ as in the 
first instance 1t is those of the Prophet's day that are spoken of in the 
verse of the Quran Thus the allazaciafaru in this verse are properly 
the infidels in the :mmediate neighbourhood of the Prophet who were 
ealled to Islam, were constantly witnessing miracles and other evidences, 
yet persisted in rejecting that evidence and deliberately refused to believe 
owing to national or traditional prejudices This the true import of the 
designation here—those whose unbelief or rejection of truth was a mood 
of their mind or was a conscious act of their own rather than a passive 
result of their ignorance Of these it is always true that their conversion 
is very difficult, and even if they got converted as in the latter days of 
Prophet's triumph, their Islam did not mse above that of the Munafigs 
(dissemblers) or half-believers, which 18 hardly anything better Strictly 
however, the verse refers specially to the chief infidels of Mecea and 
Medina whose position and influence was such that their conversion should 
have greatly facilitated and hastened the progress of Islam, and so owing 
to the persistent unbelief of these the Prophet was very much dejected, 
Thus God says in Surah 26 2 jae! 5} 9 MI SLs eo “UJ “ perhaps 
thou wouldst kill thyself with gnef that they do not come to belief ” 


Of the conversion of the masses he knew by divine foremght and 
this had already been foretold 1n one of the Meoca Surahs 


But whether the words refer to particular men or to unbelievers 
generally 1¢ 1s wrong to infer from the strong words used that the Arabs 
such as they were, or those that may be lke them now or in the future, 
they are all of them wholly incapable of eonvermon With growing long— 
cherished preyadiees the capamty for true rectification goes diminishing 
to the vanishing point, yet 1¢ never vamshes altogetner So inanother 
passage where similar words are used there 1s a slight reservation, ‘ But 
God has sealed on ther hearts so they will not believe except a few (or 
a httle). 4 164 (For further discussion see note in Supp). 
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Hypocnitical and half believers Are self-deluded, have only partial 
faith, and lend themselves to error Two parables showmg how their 
partial faith 1s useless and easily extinguished 


8 And of men there are some who say We believe in 
God and the last day, but there are not at all believers 


9 They would deceive God and those who da believe 
but they deceive not save themselves, and they do not per- 
celve 


10 There is ailment in their hearts and God hath in- 
ereased to them their ailment, and for them there 1s a 
grievous woe (azab) for that they wont to he 


11 And when it 1s said to them, Do not make mischief 
in the land they say, Nay, rather we set things mght 


12 Behold! Verily they! They themselves are mischief- 
makers, but they perceive 1t not 


13. And when it 1s said to them, Believe as the people 
beleve, They say, Shall we believe as fools believe? Behold! 
Venly they! they themselves are the fools though they know 
it not 


14 And when they meet those who believe, they say, 
We do believe, but when they are alone with their devils they 
say, We are with you, we were but mocking 


15 God mocketh at them and carneth them on 1n their 
rebellion (so) they (go about) bewildered 


16 These are they who buy errorin exchange for 
guidance so their traffic profiteth not and they are not 


guided. 


17 Theur parable 1s hke the parable of one “who kin- 
dleth a fire and when it hath hghted all around him, 
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God taketh away ther hght and leaveth them 1m utter daik- 
ness— they cannot see 


18 Deaf, dumb (and) blind; wherefore they will not 
turn back 


19 Or hke a storm-cloud fromtthe sky where are 
darknesses and thunder and hghtmmg—they put their fingers 
in their ears, because of the thunder-claps for fear of death , 
but God encompasseth the unbelievers 


20 The hghtning would well-mgh snatch off their ght, 
whenever it 18 bright for them they walk therein but when 
it 18 dark over them they halt, and if God pleased He could 
surely take away their hearing and their eyes; Verily God 
hath power over all things 


Verse 8 This and the next 12 verses are devoted to the Munafiqs, 
a people who were 1n the first place never converted or were only half 
converted and made only a show of conversion owing to the increasing 
strength and political power of the Musalmans The leader of this party 
was Abdullah "bn Oba1 who had been nearly settled on to be made the 
ruling chief of Medina—this in order to put an end to the long-continued 
wars and contentions that had been going on between Aus and Khazra, 
the two principal tribes of Medina This prospect of his soveignty 
vanished altogether when the Prophet came from Meeca to Medina, and 
conversions soon following, the hostilities of the two tribes died a natura 
death and a new kind of supremacy, the spiritual one, was acknowledge 
for the Prophet This set up an imeradicable spimt of jealousy in th 
heart of this man and his partizans and these became a centre of thi 
disaffected, dissembling or half-believing factions 


It must be remembered that the term Manafiq, which occurs frequent 
ly in the Quran 18 not restrmeted to those who were dehberate hypocrite 
and fergned Islam from worldly considerations Thus mention is mad 
of them even 1n the early Meccan Surahs when there was little Ikehhoo 
of dissembling from temporal interests See Surah 29 10 and all th 
preceding verses 1n that Surah The term 1s applied to all who were no 


Note —The numtering of verses has from this section been changed so as to agree wil 
ghe Ahmadi version. ‘Verse 8 therefore is really verse 7 of the Quran. 
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sincere believers It covers all shades of indolent half-conversion, all 
whose conversion was not based ona firm conviction of the truth of Islam, 
or even having that conviction, did not realize it well, and, having low 
xdeas of what a prophet should be, had not the appropmate emotions of 
love and reverence for him in an adequate degree so as to submit to him 
in all matters and be attached to him with a wholehearted attachment,— 
all these were more or less of Munafigs 


Pure hypocnmtes who were simply making a show of belief were 
probably nota very wide class The majonty were half-behevers who 
were either not true religious converts, or being really so had httle capanty 
for higher spimtual conceptions and the requisite religious emotions 
Witness some people suspesting the Prophet of theft Sura 3155 note It 
18 easy to see that such people would hardly be able to keep up their faith 
when the teachings of Islam or the practical commands given to them did 
not well harmonise with everything else in their minds, anything that 
they otherwise held or perceived to be probable or true Witness their 
doubts and reluctance to cut down date trees in the seyge of Ban: Nazeer 
Surah 695 note On their reluctance to perform the mtes of Hay) after 
the, to them, humiliating treaty of Hudaibiyah Surah 4819 note 01 
their murmers when the Prophet proclaimed general amnesty at Mecca 
and they were disappointed of their looting All these men would hardiv 
be said to be believers in any true sense of the word, yet believers they 
surely were 1n their own way and it would be unfair to class them as pure 
hypoentes Between perfect faith and decided unbehef there are infinite 
degrees of acceptance and rejechion——the majority of men always remain 
in a state of half-belief, however little they may know 16 themselves It 
18 Only in cases of tral, whether of faith or action that their vavering 
condition becomes patent to themselves This 18 the self-delusion which 
18 referred to in verse 9 When such 1s the case among ourselves who 
are born and bred in Islam for generations, 1t must clearly have been 
much more so among the early converts, who further had, most of them, 
not the capacity even to understand the faith they had adopted It 1s not 
surprising therefore that we find Calif Omar confessing with remorse 
that he got to have serious doubts about the truth of the Prophet’s apos- 
tleship on his consenting to the peace of Hudainyah 


The Sunn: commentor Haqgam makes three classes of Munafigs (1) 
Pure dissemblers with downnght unbelief inwardly (2) Not an. unbeliever 
truly, but neither a true believer withal (8) Truly assenting to faith, but 
not a perfect believer so that when worldly temptations prevail it may not 
be unpossible for him to take up sides against behevers and revile religion. 
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He adds a Tourth of an inferior kind, one who 15 not true to his professions 
in practical conduct 


‘They decieve God and those who have believed truly’ Perfect 
realization of God’s infinite and nmmanent knowledge 1s a very difficult 
attainment, or eins might become a practical mpossibhty Man is always 
hable to think that his real motives and purposes are hidden from God 
Thus when a man 1s forced (from worldly considerations, as to keep up 
‘hos reputahon or to seenre the good will of others) to-do an act ostensibly 
vittnous, he persuades himself that he has done itina truly virtuous 
spirit and expects God to reward him as such This 1s nothing but deceiv- 
ing God though 1¢ 1s no more than self-delusion Onur Lord Jafar-el- 
Sadiq says, the Prophet being asked, wherein consisted salvation, he rep- 
hed, ‘In this that ye do not decieve God for He will then decieve you 
Whoever deceives God, God decieves him and takes away faith from him 
If he could understand he would see it 18 kis own mind that he 18 deceiv- 
ing’ 


In the note en the previous verse we have seen that the tranmtion 
Trom the faith of the true believers to that of the hypocrites 1s continuous 
Hypoensy might lurk in all and requires to be particularly guarded for 
in ourselves It must have been much more glaring in most early con- 
verts who were generally little better than half-believers However much 
they pretended 1t to others, or even resolved to hold 1t1n their minds, their 
assent was never complete and did not go down to their hearts And 
however much they concealed it they never got md of their spimt of envy 
and gradge, so natural against aman rising to power and setting up a 
theocracy with himself and his family at its head It1s this which all 

were trying to conceal, some from their own minds by thinking it away 
as much as they could, and thereby became victims of self-delusion The 
downnght dissemblers who really disbelieved but made only a show of 
belief of course coneealed their thoughts and feelings from others This 
the half-believers were also wont to do 1n matters in which they could not 
thoroughly appreciate the teachings of Islam but they had to profess 
their assent to and belief in them Here the concealing was in the mam 
from others, but the word applies equally to them The word 
“Anfusahum’ might be rendered both as ‘their souls,’ and ‘ther fellows,’ 


80 that the passage might also be rendered te mean that they demeve their 
fellows 


How in this latter zense could they possibly be imagined to be, cons- 
ciously or inconseiously, decieving God? The answer is whatever be- 
haviour one bears to the Holy Prophet, 1t means the same behaviour to 
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God. Thus in 4 82 we are taught ‘Whoever obeys the Prophet he has 
obeyed God’ and the Prophet says ‘Fatima 1s a part of me, whoever gives 
pain to her, does the same to me and whoever gives pain to me does the 
same toGod? The omgimal Arak repeats the word aza ‘gives pain to’ 
each time in this famous tradition. 


Verse 10 The almentis understood to be doubt or unbelief, more 
probably 1¢ 18 their spimt of envy and jealousy Even if itis the former 
the verse 18 only an expression of the natural tendency of predispomtions 
and prejudices to increase with time, ands as little open to enticasm as 
verse 6 commented alone In the case of these men, Munafigs, however, 
1t may be truly said that in an ind'rect way God increased their desease, 
for 1t was God who was at the back of the Prophet and his success was 
due pre-eminently to His providence The more his success was complete 
the more was their impotent rage inflamed and tke more they began to 
hate the Prophet and his true assistants. 


Verse 11 To explain this verse some commentators say that the 
Munafigs (the conscious deliberate dissemblers of the party of Abdullah 
"bn Obai and the hke) continued to mix with the jews and the infidels 
and remained intimate with him, and when this exeited suspision, they 
said they were musihun (in the sense of peace makers) that 1s they 
sought to bring infidels to friendly terms with the Musalmans But their 
real object was to upset the growing power of the Musalmans—by their 
dupliaty and underhand practices So far this 1 intelligible enough 
But how 18 1t that being deliberate mischief-makers, doing that consciously 
though secretly, they not only sad they were doing well, but did not 
really know what they were doing (see next verse) To explain this some 
give a different turn to the words altogether Thinking that bv ther 
dupheity and their efforts to set the infidels against the Muslims they 
amprove their own position 1n iife, they really spoil it, for like the Musal- 
mans the infidels too do not trust them So that the word muschief- 
makers in verse 12 18 used 1n reference to their own interests ! 


The two verses make itclear that the Munafiqs spoken of all through 
this section are not confined to those of the deliberate dissembling class 
Rather than these, who were not very many in number and were mostly 
well-known to all, these verses relate specially to those nomunal half- 
beheving converts who believed in Islam m their own way conmdermg it 
& good form of religion after all, yet giving their assent to 1{ only so far 
as it agreed with their notions and inclinahions In theirown way they 
were believers, but they were not 1n a mood even to trust the Prophet in 
all matters, much less to love him or have regard for his relations on hus 
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account Oonsciously or unconsciously, they retained their spint of pre- 
jadice and avermon to the Prophet and his relations, both personally and 
pohtiecally As a spiritual theocracy was bemg evolved these men were 
feehng it very keenly and were intriguing and being intrigued to maintain 
the temporal power 1n their own hands, and in their feeble nominal behef 
many thought really that this was the best for the world. They could not 
appreciate the purely spiritual government the Prophet was seeking to 
set up with himself and Ins decendants at their head, and thought that 
would make the world too hot for them to live So they thought that what 
they were doing to prevent this was the best for the world Nay, says 
God, they themselves are the mischief-makers on earth little knowing what 
they do 


Verses 18 This verse shows that they believed in their own way but 
were not prepared to accept the teachings or directions of the Prophet in 
all matters Faith 1s indeed a very difficult acqmsition and many people 
are almost incapable of 1 Unless the teachings of religion harmomse 
entirely with all other knowledge and notions in the mind, and are con- 
genial to the tastes, emotions and inclinations in the heart it 18 a very 
difficult thing to beheve And herein hes the great tral of faith and its 
chief spiritual value 


Verse 15 ‘God mocketh at them’ That 1s, owing to their permstence 
in infidelity God has left them to their state and cut off His grace from them 
(see note at end of section linSupp) The expression repeating the same 
word in the retort 1s the strongest form of Arabic expression for giving 
fit for tat Requital, be 1¢ reward or punishment, is emphatically expressed 
by using the same word in both cases though it does not necessamly 1n- 
volve community in the nature of the two acts, 01 even any similanty 
between them except 1n the general moral effect The mockery of God 1s 
explained in the verse to consist in His granting respite to these men 
Having nominally embraced Islam they are aduntted to its somety and all 
the special nghts and pnvileges of Musalmans are applheable to them 
They continue to enjoy them till in the course of time they delude them- 
selves that they have its true spiritual graces and so hope for salvation in 
the Hereafter—there to be disapproimted 


Verse 16 Mark the expression They purchase error by or at the 
price of gundiance :.e exchange the one for the other This could not be 
said of persons who had never believed at all Surely they had some- 
thing of true faith in them, but they parted with 1¢ to have misdirection 
instead 
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Versa 17 In this sumile 1 ws ther Islam that 1s compared to the fire 
kindled for hght The momentary hght they get is the somal privileges 
they gain thereby, the outward moral advance they get to by its aid, and 
the service they render in spite of themselves to the cause of Islam ‘God 
taketh away their hght,’ after death as 1s supposed by some, but not neces- 
sarily The spark of fmth that is kindled m them 1s easily extinguished 
by the adverse emotions—envy and malice—that are raging in their hearts 
Notice, 1¢ was they that had kindled the fire for hght, thatis, had in some 
sense became believers really The expression could not be used of pure 
downright hypocrites To avoid this the Ahmad: Comm says the kndler 
of the fire here 1s the Holy Prophet! 


Verse 18 On this verse the Ahmad: Comm 1s forced to admt that 
‘the description seems to apply to those spoken in verse 5 (true believers) 
and accordingly the first parable may apply to them in stead of to the 
hypoenites ’ What, indeed, are they to return to, having neve: been believers 
atall? For deaf, dumbeand blind Cf 2245 “Now it 18 not eyes that 
become blind but the hearta that are in the chests ” 


Verse 19 Faith 1s the life-giving shower of rain which quickens 
the dead dry earth, but it 1s attended with darkness of things unknown 
and mysterious and with dreadful calls of duty and terrors of punishment 
in the Hereafter From the latter they turn away as if 1t were death for 
them and this well-mgh affecta their capacity to understand Whatever is 
mtelligible to them in doctrine or 18 palatable to them in matters of conduct 
they accept, all else they view with secret misgivings—doubing and 
amazed—and are no way ready to go on with it. Having thus cnppled 
their faith 1t 18 meet that God should put an end to ther outward senses 
too, on which they rely so much, but God 18 not going to do that. When 
a condition 1s expressed by Jaw for ‘1f’ 1 18 understood that the condition 18 
not to be realised 


SECTION 3 


The blessings of God on man place him under an obligation to serve 
and adore him The Quran 1s a standing miracle None can ever produce 
the hke of 16 Those who yet do not believe are doomed to Hell, believers 
if they are virtuous are to be rewarded with a happier and more perfect hfe 
in the next world, with features not essentially distinct from ths Revilers 
not able to comprehend the Quran They are those who break the cove- 
nant of God and ont off the bonds that could attach them to shigher souls 
for spimtual life Death not the final goal. All creation has been work- 
ing for needs of man. 
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21. Oyemen! Serve (with adoration, Kabudvo) your 
Lord (Rabb) who created you and those before you, that haply 
ye may fear 


22 (He) Who made the earth a bed foi you and the 
heavens (Samac) a canopy (binaan) and sent down water from 
heaven and brought forth therewith fruits as sustenance for 
you Set not up therefore peers unto God, knowing (what 
ye do) 


23. And if ye are in doubt regarding what We have sent 
down unto our servant (adoring, ald) then bring fortha surah 
hke unto it, and call on your witnesses, (any) besides God if 
ye are truthful " 


24 jButaf ye do it not, and never -surely will ye do it, 
then fear the fire, whose fuel 1s men and stones, prepared for 
the unbelievers 


25 And bear thou to those who believe and do acts of 
righteousness the glad tidings that for them are gardens 
beneath which flow rivers, they will be supphed therefore 
with fruits (for sustenance, Musigoo) they will say, This 1s 
what we were supplied with before, and they will be provid- 
ed with 1t in a like form (muashabthan) and there will be 
pure wives for them and therein they shall abide for ever. 


26 Surely God doth not blush to make use of a parable, 
be 1t a gnat or anything beyond; now as for those who be- 
heve they know it 1s truth from thar Lord, and as for those 
who beheve not, they say, what 1s 1t that God meaneth by 
tins parable (Thus ot 1s that) with 1t He leadeth many astray 
and (also) leadeth many aright thereby, but 1t m= none He 
leadeth astray thereby except the wicked (fastgeen ). 


27. Those who break the covenant of God after the 
fixing there-of and cut off that which God hath bidden to be 
attached and make mischief im the land, theseitis that 
are the losers. 
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28 How (is it that) yedeny God? Whereas ye were 
without hfe and He made you alive, next he will cause you 
to die, next will restore you to life (again) and next shall ye 
be brought back to Hym 


29 Heitis who created for you all that 1s on earth, then 
He made for the heavens and fashioned them seven heavens 
and He knoweth all things 


Verse 31 Mark the word Jaalia ‘peyhaps’ This expressive word 1s 
word artistioally of God to show what He aums at, yet that it 1s not hus 
fixed and final decree, else there would be no room for human hberty 
Similar expressions abound in the Quran and all have to be un(ersteod in a 
similar way Thusin 29 10 we read ‘That God may know the Munafiqs 
from the believers, ‘1n 8 186’ ‘God has not yet kmown’ Clearly such 
expressions are all mere figures of speech Indeed God having undertaken 
to speak in the language of man, He must necessarily set limitations to 
Himself, and whereever He speaks of Himself the language must be 


figurative 


Also mark how the word Rabb ‘protector or nounsher (see note I 1) 
has been selected here 1n preference to the numerous others to show that 
worship and obedience should be done in spirit of thankfulness for His 
abiding grace and favour Our Lord Al exeellently distinguished obedi- 
ence as of three characters, one, that of slave (for fear of punishment), 
second, that of men of business (in HSpe of gaining a reward) and, third, 
that of free men (in thankfulness for gifts and favours) The verse gives 
five arguments to show that God 1s Rabb in the fullest sense, being not 
only their Creator and Master but also their Upholder, and Caretaker— 
making provision for ther hfe happiness and development 


Verse 28 See Surah 17 90 ‘Say even if the men and genu 
were to unite to bring a composition like this Quran they will not be able 
to bring its hike even though they set themselves to assist each other’ 
The challenge was reduced into bring ten surahs like 1t and here it 1s reduc- 
ed to only one though some consist only of three or four short sen- 
tences This shows that that the challenge refers to Surahs individually 
and not to the total effect of the whole Book which the Ahmad: Comm 
seems to think 18 all that 1s challenged He says ‘Is 1t a question of mere 
style and diction? The Quran itself does not say s0, nor does any saying 
of the Holy Prophet. That the Quran 1 a unique production of Arabic 
literature goes without saying, but the chief characterestic of the Holy 
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Book, 1n which no other book can claim equality 1s the wonderful trans- 
formation which 1t accomplished, and 1t 1s to th's characterestic that it lays 
élaim mm the very commencement when it says “This Book, there 18 no 
doubt in 1t,18 a guide to those who guard against evil Besides 
every word of the Quran gives expression to Divine Majesty and Glory in 
a manner which 28 not approached by any other sacred book , hence the 
challenge of the Holy Quran remains unanswered to this day ’ 


The multifanous sets of arguments which show that the Quran 1a 
veritable miracle have been given at some length in the Intruduction Thus 
apart from literary excellences there are prophecies fulfilled long after, 
and remarkable statements about facis of nature which could not have 
been known to any man 1n that age yet the progress of scientific knowledge 
has thoroughly established their reality Also as to the literary excel- 
ences of the Quran, 1t 2s shown that most of these are of a very high 
order which were for beyond the conception even of the Arabs of the day, 
und can be compared only to the highe: developments of the literary art 
in the cultured nations of the West Far from bemg able to imitate, it was 
difficult even to see clearly wherein consisted the attraction that was pal- 
pably felt to be irresistible Hence 1t was that from the carlest days of the 
revelation the Quran was held by the unbelievers to be effective fascination 


See Surah 74 25 


Who are the ‘ witnesses’ Siuhadaa whom the unbelievers are to call 
to their aid? Some explain it as ‘meaning ‘leaders,’ others suppose 1t here 
signifies helpers This may be so 1f the purpose of the call is to help them 
in producing the required composiion Butit seems to me that 1» not 
the sole purpose here The Quran trusts to the good sense and candonr of 
the mankind at large to declare if the rival composition does really ap- 
proach the excellence of the Quran Hence the word used ‘witness’ 


Verse 24 Stones are idols Of 17 98 ‘ye and what ye worship are 
fuel of Hell” 


It 18 a peculiar thing with the Ahmadi Commentator that whereever 
fire 18 mentioned he would anderstand 1t.as a metaphorical expression for 
war To account for jyarah (stones) here he shows that the alhed word 
hayar (stones) has béen used metaphorically for a man difficult to deal with 
and therefore he translates the word Ayarai here by leaders Such attempts 
to make the simple language of the Quran systematically figurative are 
only actuated by the desire to secularise the whole trend of the Holy Book 
which manifests itself throughout the whole work. 
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Verse 26 Just as the physical world is the necessary objective 
counterpart or manifestation of the spimt that acts through it (in the Hege- 
han Sense) and so, though not spiritnal in the ordinary sigmification of 
the word, 1s yet a necessary element in the spirituality of the sp:mt, so 18 
the case with the paradise we expect in Heaven—an objective reality just 
as the physical world of ours, yet an essential element in the spimtuahty of 
the spiritual world Without such an objective existence to oppose it and 
eall for its activity upon it the spirit would lose all ita meaning and 
become a non-entity Yet there 18 this difference, owing to the greater 
perfection of hfe in the other world Here the world 1s given as it 18, 
and we are bound down to it , there, owing to securing the pleasure of the 
Oreator, there will be practically a sort of creative power with us What- 
ever one wishes, he will haveit Also in the traditions Paradise and all 
that appertains thereto 1s said to be created from the Light of Prophet and 
the Imams, (for explanaton of which see my Pmnciples of Shia Theology) 
and so 18 permeated with the spirit of Holiness 


‘They will be given of a like kind’ As explained above, but for 
differences of perfection and spimntuality there 1s no essential radical 
difference between the two worlds Indeed the next life being the conti- 
nuation of the present one, only one of perfect adjustment im objective 
relations it 1s but proper and reasonable that the blessings thereof should 
be the same or at least analogous, so as to be capable of enjoyment by us, 
only adapted for this higher and more perfect life 


‘Wives’ The Arabic word may be rendered husbands in the case of 
female clect This verse leads us to hope that in some cases husbands 
will be saved for the sake of their wives and wives for the sake of their 
husbands The bond of love will have its full play in the next world 
We are told that parents will be saved for the sake of their children died 
1n infancy (as these must go to heaven) and friends for the sake of holy 
men they love Ifa wife has had several husbands she will be joined to 
him who has been most kind and loving to her 


Ferse 26 Words expressive of human emotions are used of God, but 
it must be understood that it 1s not the emotions (which imply change in 
mental] state and are accompanied by physical counter-parts) but their final 
result that can be mghtly attributed to Hum See Islam 1n hght of Shiaism 
Pp Our Lord Al: waa very careful in this respect and constantly dwelt 
upon the corrections that have to be made in using such words as mercy or 
wrath of God. See his words quoted in note on 2 256 and other verses 


e 
Usually the commentators say that the parables to which objection 
was made were those speaking of the weakness of the false deities as in 
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99 41 “The parable of those who take guardians bemdes God 1s as the 
parable of the spider that makes for itselfa house and most surely the 
frailest of the house is the spider’s house” It is possible, that 
the mention of such contemptible things might have been objected to 
in the rude age but any one can see that there was really nothing incong- 
ruous or objecxonable 1n that, that 1t should be supposed that God should 
be ashamed of such parables, and at any rate there seems no necessity of 
taking serious notice of such revilers It may be that such revilers are 
referred to in this verse, but the condemnation surely extends to a wider 
class of objectors to which some attention was surely required, especially 
after verses relating to the blessings of paradise which to many appear 
much too earthly Higher spimtual realities cannot be expressed except in 
terms of earthly things which hardly bear any companson to them But 
it must be remembered that there 1s a unity of system and demgn in His 
creation, which binds the lowest to the highest, though 1t requires the most 
profound knowledge to see the connection and appreciate the aptitude of 
the representation Ina way the whole of the Quran is a parable Words 
apparently meaning very ordinary things are really meant to teach truths 
of Inghest spiritual significance (see Introduction), and 1t 18 very often 
dificult and even apparently hopeless to see how they couid stand for 
them So people are amazed at the apparent commonplace of many of the 
verses and when they are told they are meant to represent higher truths 
they get all the more amazed, and when the true interpretation 1s taught 
them according to the teachings of the Imams, they are unable to accept it 
Here 18 & trial of faith for the common believers That this 1s specially 
meant here 1s apparent from the next verse 


‘Leadeth astray ’ Far from showing, as some would have it, that this 
verse shows that God takes up the part of the Enemy in misleading the 
world,it shows clearly that 1t 1s men alone who by their own voluntary acts 
expose themselves to alienation from the grace of God for gmdance and 
thus fall into error None, says God, are misguided thereby but the 
wieked who break their faith & Their own actions and course of life 
make i¢ increasingly difficult for them to receive the guidance of God as 
has been shown 1n a previous note Ina similar strain He says in other 
places ‘And God misguides the sinful’ (14 32) 


“Verily God doth not gmde him who 1s extravagant and great lar’ 
(40 30) 


Thus God doth misagmde the people that reject (40 74) 


In short, 1t 1s absurd to take the word Yusilu as meaing literally to 
infuse error in minds (as some schools of Sunns hold) or hke agents of 
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Satan to call and sedure people to embrace it All 1t means is the with- 
drawing of His grace for guidance, that too being a thing voluntamly to be 
sought for and accepted and not capritiously poured over the souls of the 
Elect 


Verse 27 Which promise? The first promise, we are told, was taken 
of our spints before our nxth The second was on our embracing Islam 
But how few are those that have really surrendered their souls to God and 
to the authonty of the Prophet and would never rebel against it! Ina 
way every sin may be looked upon as an implied breach of pledge with 
God, but this cannot be the meaning here , nor does every sin doom a man 
to infidehty There must be some direct pledge taken by God and His 
Prophet from the Musalmans (for the verse relates to no others) such 
as was taken (see note to Sura 5 5) for Our Lord Ah’s spintual 
Lordship at Ghadeer Khum (and of our spirits too in the one antecedent to 
our birth) 


“And cut off’ Anything that another can nghtfally claim of us, or 
1¢ 18 our moral and religious duty to do for him, the most immediate in ord- 
nary social relations being S:lae Rahm or careful regard for and all sort of 
assistance to our relations in want and that in spiritual relations being the 
recognition and fulfilment of our duties to our spintual parents, the Pro- 
phet and the Imams The chief purpose of religion 1s to place us in nght 
relations in the spiritual world as that of ethics 18 to establish nght rela- 
tions 1n the social world The latter 1s thus only a preparation for, and its 
duties, while not less :mportant, serve as symbols for, the higher duties 
required for the next 


Any sin may be “mischief 1n the land” but the words used elsewhere 
have a more momentous significance as see 2 201 and note thereon 
The chief thing 18 tyranny, usurping mghtfol government which it 1s for 
God alone to institute on earth 


It will be noticed that almost the same words are used 1n Surah 13 
20, 21 and 25 as the distinctive features distingashing true believers from 
infidels This could not be so unless the words have reference to some- 
thing relating to faith—not virtues and vices merely 


The implication of all ths 1s that the words have specially reference 
to those who do not recieve the Imamate of Our Lord Aliand the Imams 
after him There can be no better proof of the truth of this than that 
the great Sunn: commentator Hafiz Ibne Kasseer cites a ‘report from 
Sand "bn Waqqas who said that the people who fought against 
Our Lord Al at the battle of Nahrwan were those referred to 
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in ths verse (See Tafar Ibne Kaseer : loco. Tafsir-1-Mawahbib i (loro, 
Saad ‘bn Waqqas was himself an opponent of Our Lord Aland was a 
frend of Moavyah He 1 one of the ten blessed compamons of the 
Prophet according to the Sunnis 


Veree 28, This passage 1s supposed to be addressed to Jews and ido- 
latorers, but 1s really addressed to all There were hardly any atheists in 
those days and even the idolatorers with all their polytheism recognized 
the existence of a supereme Deity So in this verse they seem to he sup- 
posed to have some belief, nascent at least in the main doctrines of reli- 
gion—resurrection & Yet, such as they were, they are addressed as 
rejectors or deniers of God The truth 1s, every forgetfulness of God and 
idolence 1n religious matters, Jack of the sense of rehgious responsihlty 
which characterises the heathen 1s 1n a meagure a rejectionof God Again 
it must not be forgotten that conception of God 1s the main thing and this 
volves all that 18 taught ina troe revelahon If a man bas right. belief 
yn God he 28 virtually a Muslim, the whole system of religion 1s but a cor- 
rollary from that great trath Now the mght conception of God 18 for the 
most part to b2 arrived at only by the nght method We must observe 
and reflect on His creation, as 1s repeatedly impressed im the Quran and 
should be cautious and sparing in the use of tradition im such matters 
This was the fault of the Jews who bound up their tradition inseparably 
with their belief 1n God 


“Were dead’—ihat 1s were non-existent on this plane of existence. The 
pre-existence of souls in a preceding spiritual state 18 umpled here They 
existed but were dead just as they will be after death .-, unable to take 
active part in the life on this earth This being dead before life 1s quite a 
different thing from the actually causing death spoken of in verse 40 11 
where the infidels say to God ‘Thou hast caused us to die twice and raised 
us to life twice, now 1s there any way to return,’ (to earth hfe) (See note 
on that verse) 


In the verse before us the Summa, then, 1n the last clause requires to 
be noted This shows clearly that the raising to life, spoken of before it, 18 
something different from the final resurrection when all will return to 
God 1t has reference to the raising of the dead on the appearance of Our 
Lord the Mahdi of Islam 


Verse 29 Some see a contradiction here to what 1s said in 79 30 that 
the earth was set on afte: the heavens Its replied that the proper sig- 
nificafion of the word 18, however, like the English aga:n used both for suc- 
cession in time and for enumeration of facta But apart from this if the 
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Samac here stands for the Solar System, as 18 shortly to be explamed, all 
the members of 1t existed together 1n a more or less eonsolidated state and 
it 18 an open question, which of them was the first to attain the definite 
form of a planetary body In some sense the earth may be said to be 
created before heavens and in some sense the reverse may be the case—in 
their elements they all existed together 


What the seven heavens are has given nse to much speculation The 
ancients naturally confused 1f with the seven spheres of Ptolemy The 
modern view which has evidently been borrowed from Allama Hihatuddin 
(Al-Haatsx wal Islam) 18 thus sammarised by the Ahmadi commentator “1n 
the first place 1t should be noted that the word Sat’a which signifies the 
number seven in the Arabic Janguage 1s aleo nsed in n vague manne) as 
mea ning seven or more, several or manv as Baizawi savs on 9 80 (Lane's 
Lexwon) According to Lisanul Arab, the Arabic equivalents of the num- 
bers seven, seventy and seven hundred are all used to indicatea large 
number by the Arabe Similarly Azham explains the word Sabsen mean- 
ing seventy as occurring in 9 80 Henee the seven heavens mav sig- 
nify a large number of heavens Secondly the sgnificanceof the word 
Samana which means onlv what we see above us, should not he lost sight of 
Raghib Isphahan: makes the meaning verv clear when he says ‘Every Sanaa 
:¢, heaven, 18 heaven in relation to what 1s beneath 1t, an earth 1n relation 
to what is above it’ Thirdly in 65 12 1t18 affirmed that as there are seven 
heavens, 80 there 1s a like number of earths, which corroborates the con- 
clusion drawn above Fourthly the seven heavens are on one occasion 
called the seven ways (2817) and in this sense the orbit of a planet may 
be called its heaven In fact, this mterpretation makes the significance of 
65 12 very clear, for each of the seven earths, together with our carth 
would thus make up the eight major pmmary planets of the solar svstem " 


Much of the above 18 sound enough, but mach also that looks like 
mere Taw! (forced interpretation) There murt be some reason why the 
word seven 18 used for a mere indifinite multiplicity and that not once or 
twice, only but always The traditions also always speak of heavens as 
seven though that may be due to preference for the Quranic expression. 
If the word seven was really used in that sense (as it 18 probable 1t was) 
the reason might be that the expression ‘seven heavens’ was 1n common 
pailance at the time, due evidently to the seven spheres spoken of by as- 
tronomers, and the traditional seven heavens spoken of by the Jews The 
expression was taken as it was, it was not considered proper to interfere 
with 1¢, as while that might distract and unsettle the minds of the people it 
was after all unnecessary as teaching of exact science 1s no part of religion. 
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Any expression that could in any way represent the trath could suffice for 
matters like this P 


Similarly that the word Samaa stands omginally for all that 1s above 
and has actually been used for atmosphere or clonids in vanous places in 
the Quran, iq all very well It is certainly quite an unwarranted restric- 
tion of the word to say that it means the sky and nothingelse But the 
presumption is in its favour, 1t would be the first meaning that weuld 
strike the reader and unless there are clear indications to the contrary, it 
would be held to mean the sky or sbmething that might practically be a sky 
for us, as the Milky Way in which the solar system 1s placed, or the solar 
system itself in its primitive nebulous stage 


The truth 1s, we have no sure guide about the Quran except the Imams 

The Quran 18 too sacred a thing to be interpreted by surmises more or less 
justifiable The traditions of the Imams have been analysed by the author 
of Al Haatu wal Islam, though the author 18 occasionally too free in his 
interpretations They have also been discussed in my Science and Islamic 
Tradition It becomes very clear that, as might be expected from the 
various significations of the word Sama’a this word 18 used in a vanety of 
senses Thus Our Lord Ali says, ‘And He ered to it (Sama’a) when it was 
smoke and the cords of its galaxies were intertwined’ (Nahayul Balaghat) Any- 
body can see evidence for this intertwining of galaxies in the directions of 
the proper motions of stars (See AW Bickerton’s Birth of Worlds and 
Systems) Here the word 1s clearly used for what the sky 1s 1n its true 
scientifie sense In another address he says, 


“And he made them seven heavens, the lower (part) of them being 
pent up wave (Mayan Mak/fufan) and the upper one of the roof preserved, 
the direction high, in the rolling Falak, the moving roof, the moving tablet ” 
Here the desemption agrees with planetary orbs The lower part is the 
body of the planet (which being liquid at first has been condensed or at 
least controlled by the central force of gravitation) and the upper part in 
the case of everyone 1s the heavens we have 


In a tradition Our Lord Riza speaks of each of the seven earths 
(Quran 65 12) having its Sama’a above it lke a dome 


These and other traditions and sayings of the Prophet and the Imams 
help us to have reliance on the general indications shown in the Ahmadi 
Commentator’s note The subject has been treated at some length in my 
Science and Islamic Tradiion It may. however, be pointed out that the 
seven ways in 28 17 are Falaks, not Sama’as and it 18 not mght to confuse 
the two terms which are quite distinct Ina tradition Our Lord Jafar-el 
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Sadiq explains that the revolution of the Falake 18 due to or in respect of 
the bodies that move 1m it, (see mv Seienve and Islamic Tradition) 


The Ahmad: Commentator spoils his otherwise goud and sensible note 
by adding at the end, “Or the seven heavens mav he taken to applv to the 
whole of starrv creation—the referenee mav in this case be to the seven 
magnitades of the stars which may be seen by the naked eye” 


SECTION 4 


Creation of Adam Angels bow down to him hnt Satan refnaes, Adany 
placed in Paradise of this earth Is forbidden to eat of a certain tree hut, 
being tempted by Satan, does 80 and 18 expelled Repentance brings jim 
back to divine favour, and word of gmidance 1s promised to his seed Those 
who follow truth shall be in peace, those who reh! shall be doomed to 


torment 


30 And when thy Lord said unto the angels, J am 
about to place a vicegerent on the eerth, they said Wilt thou 
place on 1t one who would do evil therem and shed bjood, 
whereas we celebrate thy praise (nusaldnhu) and hallow (Nu- 
gaddisu) Thee (God) said, vextty I know what ye know 
not 


31 And He taught Adem the names, allof them, then 
He set them before the angels and said, Tell me the nam>s of 
these 1f ye are truthful 


32 They sad, Glory be to Thee (Stbhaneha), 
We have no knowledge suave what Thou hast taught us, tor 
verily Thout Thou art the Knowing, the W1ze 


33. He said, O Adam, declaie to them their names and 
when He had declared to them thei names, He said, Did I 
not say to you, I know all that 1s hidden 1m the heavens and 
in the earth, and know what ye shew forth and what ye were 
wont to conceal 


34. And when We said to the angels, prostrate (your- 
selves) (do Sijdah) before Adam, they pioztrated themselves 
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(all), but Ibis! he refused and was swelled with pride and 
became one of the unbelievers 


35. And we said ‘O Adam dwell thon and thy wife, in 
the garden and eat freely (of the friuts) thereof, wheresoever 
ye will, but do not approach this tree, lest ye twain become 
of the number of the wrongdoers 


36 But Satan caused the twain to shde therefrom and 
drove them from the (happy state) they were 1n and We said 
get ye down, one of you the enemy of the other, and for you 
there shall be on earth an abiding place and a provision for 
a season 


37 Then did Adam receive from his Lord (certain) words 
so He turned towards him (favourably) (for) verily He 1s the 
Oft-returning (to mercy), the Merciful. 


38 We said Go forth from hence, all of you, and 
if, (hereafter) there shall surely come guidance unto you 
from Me, then who-so follows My guidance there shall be no 
fear for them, neither shall they giiove 


39 But those that reject and call our signs hes, they 
are the fellows of the Fi.e; there zhall they ubide for ever. 


Verse 80 Angele These, according to the teachings of the Quran 
and the traditions are real, fimte, rational beings, immatenal, but capable 
of manifesting themselves to form-bound creatures, as the prophets, 1n 
special forms They are a form of cxistence wholly unknown and incon- 
eelvable to us But the inconceivablity 1s only due to our limtatons and 
that 18 no reason to reject their reality Thus one ef our Hmitahons 1s 
that we are confined to three-dimentivnal space and ean comegive po other 
though the possiblity of special existence in Ingher diumensions is an ad- 
mitted trnth in Mathematics Indeed the great phymeist Zoolner used the 
idea to account for the physical manifestations of spiritual powers If 
there 18 a real 4-—dn world our 8 —dn world would be to 1t as the surface 
1s to a cube, always affected and controlled by it, and having 4 —dn existen- 
ces at every point in 1, yet we should be wholly unaware of ita existence 
and incapable tu conceive 1t Wedo not mean tu say that angels are such 
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four or higher dumentional bemgs, we know practically nothing about 
them, we mean b& indheate the posmblity of a form of exstence inconcely- 
able to us, yet all the time mn and about us and controlling the forces of 
yature known to us. Their existence 1s purely an article of beef for us, 
we cannot prove their existence They belong to a wholly different plane 
of existence All their deseripfions muat therefore be more or less allego- 
rical We must take them as they are withont any attempt to form a 
distinct conception All sueh eonceptions being limited to physical forms 
must be essentially wrong 


Morally they are believed to be mnless, they have different grader 
of knowledge, and so there may be errors of judgment. It does not appear 
that freedom of will 18 wholly taken awav from them, but they occupy a 
seale of existence 1n which temptations in our sense of the word are out of 
question They may have shortcomings of their own kind which are 
whoily above our conception. 


It 18 wrong, utterly wrong to take them as the Ahmad: Oommenta- 
tor and other rationalists do to take them as a mere name for the powers 
of good Were it so there must have been something to indicate this in 
the way they are mentioned And having been believed as real existences 
from ages prior to the time of the Prophet, 1t was all the more unjustifiable 
to speak of them again in a form that would perpetuate the old erroneous 
conec} tion. 


Khalifa The word (from KAhalafa, he came after or succeeded an- 
other) etymologically means a successor, any one who comes after or suc- 
ceeds another But the word in this form 1s used only of a sucecasor or 
vicegerent ina pomtion of authomty The “Oalif” of Knghsh writers 1s 
the same word and indicates a suecessor of the Holy Prophet. Ibn Masud 
and Ibn Abbas explain Khalifa as Meaning one who jndges among or rules 
the creatures of Allah by his command (Tabar:) compare Surah 3825 “ 
David, We have made thee Khalsfa on earth so do thon rule (or judge) 
among mankind with justice’? Tins restriction of the word to the sense 
of a ruler 18 not a matter of the Islamic terminology, 1t was used 'n that 
sense from the earliest times Thus when incompliance with the verse 
‘And warn thy nearest relations’ Surah 26 214 the prophet invited his kins- 
men to dinner and, inculcating Islam to them as a religion that would make 
them masters of Arabia and Persia, offered to them that whoever would 
on that oceasion stand up to accept the offer and stand by his side would 
be his mimster, heir, Calif & , Our Lord Ali alone responded, and the Pro- 
phet proclaimed him as such On this all rose ap in disgust and laughingly 
ead to Abu Talib ‘Now do thou obey thy son’ It was this very term used 
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on this oceasion (Baghaw:) The addition that Islamie terminology made to 

the senseof that the waa thatthe word came to denote Muslim monarchs not only 
as successors of the prophet, but as vicegerenta of Godonearth Thus the 
arch-infidel Hajjaj, the governor of Cahf Abdul Malik 1s reported to have 
once said to the people ‘Is not a man’s calif better than his messenger’ (Iqdul 
Fand) meaniny that Abdul Malik was better than the Holy Prophet It is 
certainly im thia sense 1e as vicegerent of God that the word is used in 
this verse and in Surah 88 25 eited above 


All this restriction m the meaning of the word asa specific term for 
Muslim monarehs 1s limited to the singular form Khahfah The plural 
former, Khalaef, Khulafa continue to be used in the loose general sense of 
sucecssors Thus “Heitis who has made yon rulers (Khalaef) of the 
earth” (6 166) 


Thus the connotations of the singular and the plural forms are differ- 
ent and it 18 not jnstifiable to take the passage as refermng “to the whole 
mankind,” “an allegorival description of the preference of man above the 
whole of creation and then of the election of those mghteous servants of 
Allah from among men themselves who lead others mto the nght path ”’ 


It need hardly be said that only the Elect of God can be so appointed 
ky Him Himeelf to act as His vicegerent or representative on Earth He 
must be fit to represent God as much as any finite Being can in his know- 
ledge, power goodness & The course of evolution and progress may 
admit of increasingly higher grades of perfection in spiritual attainment, 
but at anv stage of the world the Calif of God must be free from imperfec- 
tions at least, mental, moral and smritual 


The object of the appointment ofa Calf 1s clear—it 1s moral and 
syfiritual government of the world—as 1s declared in the verse 38 25 cited 
above For this it becomes necessary to have temporal power, but if that 
18 snatched away or usurped by men that would make no difference to the 
authority that the true divinely ordained Calif has from God It remains 
incumbent on people to obey him under whichever government they may 
be hving He will have regard of their difficulties as by permitting Taqiya 
m cases of danger The Khalifa may be a prophet, but not necessarily, for 
there are prophets of various grades and the functions of all 
do not necessarily involve temporal government—of course in the presence 
of a prophet 1¢ would be odd to make him subject of one who 18 not £0 


The verse indicates the prine:ple of God 1n His moral government of 
world Whereever there are fallible rational creatures liable to be swayed 
away by passions and ignorance, and yet are liable to be punished for this. 
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He in His Wisdom aces it right to set up some one to rule over them, guide 
them and control their affa) This necessarily involves that there must 
be some Calif of God at all times on earth, who should hold temporal au- 
thority over the whole world only if people would submit themselves to it 
for there 1s no compulmon in rehgious matters (u 257) 


It is also manifest that only God Himself can appoint such a Calif to 
act as His vicegent , people have no hand whatever in the matter Thisis 
a clear matter of reason, but has scriptural support for 1t 1n this verse and 
88 25, cited above 


“ Wilt thon plase * &e. It will be observed that the reason for their 
surprise was that a ruler is required only where people are liable to fall 
into all sorts: of sins and crimes The angels were above these things and 
so on this Will of God being revealed to them they inferred that a crea- 
ture liable to cmmes of all sorts was about to be set upon earth They 
themselves had at God’s command extirpated one such creation, (see the 
full tradition in Kafi) and so they wondered that the same thing was being 
done over again The question related not to the Calif (none, much less the 
angels, could be so foolish as not to know that God’s Calf must be His 
Elect) but to the wisdom of setting up a fallble creation 


For the sake of those who ask it, 1t may be sad that the question 
which 1s only an expression of their surprise was not made in a spirit of 
objection and presumption to find fault with God’s wisdom It was only 
a natural desire to understand His purpose Similarly note that God had 
simply revealed His Will as He inva:.ably does in the case of prophets, 
long before their advent, as 1t appears from the prophecies about them 


Verse 81 ‘And God taught Adam the names’ & Names of what? 
Some suggest it was the names of the various things in some one or In 
different languages This was the teaching of the Jews (See Midrash 
Rabbah on Numbers 4 para 19) and has been followed by some Musal- 
mans Others, more thoughtful, savy it was the knowledge of 
the reahties of things That the latter is the more correct view 
18 obvious On considering that arbitrary names do not require to be taught 
at all Apart from serving as symbols for things the main object of 
naming a thing is to know it from its name Hence in the prmitive lan- 
guages every word was onomatopaec, its sound representing some distine- 
tive features—(chiefly auditory) of the object A perfect name is there- 
fore one that serves not merely to mark it off from other thifigs, but also 
tells us what the thing exactly is Hence suentists discovering new con- 
pounds do not give them arbitrary names They try rather to invent 
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names that shonld serve equally well to define their compomtion or their 
distinctive features—Sodii Bicarb & When this is the ideal of names in- 
vented by man, what should we think of the nimes taught by God They 
should be expressive of the most complete knowledge of things ineluding their 
history up to creafion Thus the teaching of names to Adam 18 tanta- 
mount to unparting complete knowledge reduced to principles, or giving 
him the capacity to know all things by spintual insight—words were only 
invented by man for convenience 1n social converse 


Where does this lead to? They very next words givea clue to this 
Having taught these names to Adam God asks His angels to tell the names 
of these—men, the gender of these 1s now changed to that of rational be- 
ings Granting that knowledge of things was first imparted, the chef 
value of this eonsisted in the knowledge thus arrived at of certain 
Holy bemgs, the comprehension of whose qualities and excellences baffled 
the intelligenee of the angels That higher knowledge macr:fat was the 
culminating point of the knowlege imparted to Adam _ If the knowledge 
given to Adam was not a mere revelation, but a true spiritual inmght it 
ean be seen that this ngher knowledge was arrived at through the 
knowledge of the things in general For, as said before, the complete 
knowledge of things involves knowledge of their history up to creation. 
This, to be complete, must inelude the knowledge how physical existence 
18 derived from the spimtual Tins most difficult question of spiritual phi- 
losophy cannot be discussed here The reader may be referred to my 
Principles of Shia Theology for it 


‘When he taught them their names’ The same rational gender con- 
tinnes When Adam taught them their names, that 1s, what these holy 
men were morally and spimtually, the angels were enabled to see the 
Infinite Power and Wisdom of God that could raise up such beings out of 
the stock they had derided They also saw that the Califs God had 
demgned to set up on earth were infinitely supenor to themselves It 18 
strange that the Ahmadi commentutor completely passes over the use of 
the gender for rational beings 1n this verse There can be no donbt that 
the names were the names or epithets of the Holy Prophet and the 
Tmams, as, we are told, was the case in the sacred traditions The verse 1s 
but an instance of what 1s a constant practice in the Holy Book—the use 
of curious forms of expression to hint at things left untold leaving the 
reader to the Prophet and the Imams for further guidance The Quran 
was never meant to be read alone See Introduction 


Verse 83 What wou were hiding The angels, believed to be holy 
emless creatures, were not deliberately hiding anything But tney were 
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not the only creatures in existence There were the Jinn amongst them 
who were fallible and capable of anything evil They were joined with 
the angels in the command given todo obewance to Adam, and they 
rebelled against it And when, apart from this, all creatures, falhble and 
infallible were one, of one genus, quite homogenous—being, all of them, 
God's creatures, s0 1¢ was right on a general address like this to speak for 
God in this way to His angels though they themselves might have been 
above such things Itia the same as we all doin our puble addresses 
umputing all sorta of virtues and vices to the audience who may all be quite 
innocent of them In fact the “ you” refers to all creatures whether 
existing at the time or not, for they were all present to His Infinite 
Above-time Presence Such variations in numbers and persons in address 
are very frequent in the Quran, and we have explained it at length in the 
Introduction They are designed to indicate, as far as 38 possible in 
language, His Infinite super-personal personality 


It will be noticed that the justification of the angels is only neces- 
sary if by the term 1s to be understood only the holy absolutelv infalhble 
angels If the term 18 nsed here ina more extended sense, as some Sunni 
Divines have thought, there seems no necessity for this (See Mawahib) 


It does not appear how the Ahmadi commentator understands the 
passage when he says, ‘What you did hide’ refers to those qualities in 
man which preponderate the evil 1n him and which remain hidden until 
they are made manifest throngh the Divine mft of knowledge The 
immense capability of man for progress remains hidden while the evil of 
shedding blood 18 manifested in a very primary stage of Ins growth ’ 


Verse 84 = [bus was notone of the angels asis shown by 18 50, 
which says that he was “ of the Jinn, so he transgressed’ Of the angels 
it 18 said in 66 6 that “ thev do not disobey Allah in what He coinmands 
them and do as they are commanded *? This distinction makes 1¢ nevessary 
take :lla ‘except’ inthis verse in the disjunctive sense called by gram- 
marians Istisnaec Mungate, the thing excepted being of a different genus 
altogether, and therefore the statement about it being practically a new 
statement cut off from the first Any way it 18 clear that the command to 
make obeisance to Adam was not restricted to angels such as those in 
66 6, but to all spimtual world, and the word ‘angels’ in the verse before 
08 1s used either in a more extended sense to include all beingsin ther 
spiritual state, or the word ‘angels’ 1s used as they are the chiefest of and 
hence typical of them. As such it 1s hardly necessary to take sila in the 
rather unusual disjunctive sense (For full discussion sce Matwahid in loco). 
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The account of angels doing obeisance to Adam, though not given 
in the Bible, 1s found in Jewish traditions (Talmud) Seeing that that the 
Jews do not regard Adam to be a Prophet and have no special veneration 
for him, (See Ency Britt Art Adam 11th ed) it 1s not hkely that they 
wantonly invented such stomes tending to elevate him at the experse of 
angela The‘traditions must therefore be due to some real teaching to 
that effect transmitted from the propheta. ’ 


Vere 86 ‘Get down.’ The word used signifies fall, going dowr 
from a high place to a low one, but 1t does not necessarily imply degrada- 
tion Thus the same word 1s used in verse G1 of Moses’ people who 
ceasing to have relish for the manna they got from heaven sought for 
change and were accordingly told to settle ina caty 1 e fill the ground 
and lead settled hives In both cases the same word 1s used and in both 
it sigaifies a change in the form and character of life, from a supernatural 
and providentaal one to one more natural and entailing the hardships of 
hfe There 18 no mmplication of moral degradaton in either 


One the enemy of the other’ The sentence given isin the plural 
having application to all seed of Adam—those that were not born even as 
yet They were all present to His Infimte Above-time Presence Its the 
same in Verse 88 below This 18 indeed the most obvious interpretation 
and certainly it 1s wrong to restrict the sentence to Adam and Eve (as 
some lower order of critics do), adding serpent and Satan to them to make 
up the plural and then to ask when did hatred and enmity possess Adam 
and Eve against each other Clearly the expression related to the future 
state of Adam’s seed 


Verse 87. Jannat ‘paradise’ As stated in the Introductory Note in 
Supp on the strength of the expheit teaching of Our Lord Jafarel Nadiq 
“this paradise was one belonging to this world having the sun and moon 
rising and setting in it Were it one of the paradises of Etermtvy (promised 
to us in the Hereafter) Adam would have never got out of it and Satan coald. 
not have had access toit’’ The same was the teaching of Abdullah ’bn 
Abbas, cousin of Our Lord Ali and other distinguished Sahabas The 
more thoughtfal of the Sunnis also, chiefly the Motazalites, who have 
imbibed many of the Shia doctrines are at one with us on this point (See 
Rowszatussafa) We have seen in the Introductory Note how the giving 
ef certain powers could make a real paradise on this earth Nothing us 
want2d for it but a state of perfect adjustment of the external conditions. 
to the requirements of life, and this can be easily effected anywhere if one 
bas the proper energies, physical and spiritual, forit The garden of 
Eden could thus have been located anywhere on this earth, yet the essen: 
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tial features of life 1n 1t as thoughts, perceptions, were spimtoal But it 
will be noted that Adam even if he had continued to live in 1t would have 
been mortal—1t was immunity from this that tempted hm to taste of the 
forndden tree at the suggestion of Satan, (Surah 7 20). 


“Tins tree’? Accounts differ as to what that forhdden tree was, 
some say 1t was wheat, others camphor, others grapes and so forth One 
tradition says it was all, the tree of paradise being unlike trees of this 
earth, prodneing various sorts of fruits on its boughs (This tradition 1s 
interesting as showing that the Imams thought 1t possible that a composite 
tree of that kind could exist. Modern seience has proved 1t completely 
and composite trees are actually produced produeing fruits of different 
varieties, 1f not species onits boughs) On the other hand there are 
traditions giving ita wholly moral or spir.tual interpretation. Thus 
some say it was tree of knowledge, others that it was that of jealousy 
The most probable account 18 thatit was the tree of divine knowledge 
God had reserved fo: the Prophet, Mohammed, no one having admittance 
to 16 withont God’s permission He alone prospered with 1t who humbly 
sought the grace of God, for 1¢ was a carse to him who sought to attain to 
it without His leave and without the necessary spiritual preparation (For 
these traditions see Safi zn loro) A little patient reflection will show that 
the other accounts which seem so divergent are really true but one-sided 
phases of this great trnth The tree which we have seen was a composite 
one represented earthly plant hfe in general This earthly nourishment 
has two sorts of effects On the one hand 1t makes us earth-bound and so 
In a way debases us and removes us from spintaality On the other hand 
1t becomes an element 1n our mental growth and is able to carry us to the 
highest depths of spirtuahty if itis partaken of with due regard to the 
proper methods, the chief of them beomg pra\er and obedience to God’s 
commands. Ths latter, which 18 1ts sole benifit, 1s to be denved only by 
overcoming and controlling the opposite effects of tendenmes of the for- 
mer, and no one was ever able to do 1¢ 80 completely as Our Holy P-ophet 
It was he alone whg was destined to make use of 1¢ 1n all 1t3 completeness 
The fanit of Adam was to aspire toit without the necessary spiritaal 
equipment , 16 made him earth-bound without adding much to the kuow- 
ledge he was given as a gift and without giving lum the uumortulity he 
had aumed 1t 


This was the mn of Adam He became “ of the sinful” because 
of aspiring toa difficult position of perfection without God's bidding 
But 1¢ must be remembered that aspiration 1s no sin at all from our human 
point of view Itis only a moral weakness, a deficiency of the spint ef 
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resignation. Itis rather a thing which at God's ndding lecomes com- 
amendable Thus God says “Fora thing hke this (paradise) let the 
aspirers aspire’’ (88 36) any way it was not a ein in the usual sense of 
the word Hence Our Lord Risa says‘ This happened to Adam before 
his apostieship and 1¢ was not one of those great sins which drag one on 
to Hell. It was only one of those small turpitudes which are possible to 
prophets before their inspiration (to apostleship) When God selected 
him for apostleship and made him a prophet, he was infallible and was 
never guilty of any sin, greator small’ Inanother tradition we read 
‘God made Adam His Argument (Hnjyat) and His Oalif on this earth 
He had not made him so 1n His Paradise’ The transgression was then, 
not on earth, and 1t was to realize the decree of Almighty God So when 
he was taken to the earth and made Argument of God and His Calf 
thereon he was infallible ’* The decree was obviously meant to prepare 
Adam for holiness and practical infalliblity in the midst of freewill 


It will also be observed that the forbidding of a thing does not 
necessarily mean that the act prohibited 13 unlawful, sinful Sometimes 
an act is prohibited merely as not worthy of one’s position, though if 
done by others below him 1t might count as nothing In that case moral 
perfection consists in regarding it as practically sinful, though this 18 so 
Only 1n view of one’s exalted position It was as such that God rebuked 
him for disobedience and Adam himself took itn that hght From Surah 
20 115-118 1¢1s clear that the admonition was meant merely for the 
personal comfort of Adam, not that the thing was mnful God forewarn- 
ing Adam of the temptation of the Bnery says the effect of ns being cast 
out would be that he would be put to hardship, whereas here he has neither 
to be hungry nor thirsty nor needs any clothmg Had any sinfulness 
been attached toit He should have said, Thou shalt be cast into Hell 
for it 

Tersee 87 =Taba onginally means ‘ returned’ and 1s spoken both of 
masters and servants In the case of master 1t 1s used with prep ala and 
may be translated ‘ was reconmled to’ In the case of servants 1t 18 used 
with :/a and may be rendered ‘repented’ From this comes the word 7 aubah 
repentance which us 1n every body’s mouth when asking for forgiveness 
of sins Itis meaningless unless there isa real change of hfe, a real 
moral conversion Not only there should be a determination not to 
revert to old sins, but the man should stnve to undo, so far as possible, 
the wrong he has done—the injury he has caused to others In fact the 
word, as the Ahmad: commentator observes, gives us the whole philo- 
aophy of repentance The utterance of certain words, the muttering of 
certain prayers, avails nothing unless there 1s real change in, the hainté of 
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mind And then the acceptance of 1t becomes a moral certainty In this 
casc, however, a8 shown above the repentance and the reconciliation relate 
not toa veritable sin, but what was taken in that light owing to the 
exalted position of the prophet concerned 


Verse 87“ Adam got words from his Lord” The words may have 
been inspired but the form of the expression implies an active element in 
Adam in reciving them from Him Adam had set his mnd to God and 
the inspiration was in response to it 


The words were the words of prayer in which Adam was to pray 
to God suv as to ba acceptable to Him Surely there was something special 
and partienlar about them, they could not be mere ordimary prayers of 
forgiveness as they are represented to be in ordinary commentaries The 
thing 18 8) obvious that Khwaja Kamalnoddin, who takes it all as an 
allegory, renders this as receiving word of guidance from his Lord similar 
to that promised to his generation in Verse 38 See extract from hus 
exsay in the Introductory Note in Supp 


What could those words for prayer be then? Our surest guide is 
the traditions, but even irrespective of them we can guess something of 1t 
when we know that the turpitude consisted in aspimng to the Divine 
knowledge (tod had reserved for onr Blessed Prophet Itecould only be 
something involving recognition of his spiritual greatness Hence in his 
supplication he was taught to pray in the name of Mohammed and his 
sons This, not according to the Shia traditions alone The Sannis also 
have several traditions to this effect for which see Suyuti’s Dur~e Mansur. 


SEcTION 5 


The covenant with Israelites and its falfilment in the appearauce of 
the Prophet Patiense ant prayer enjoined 


40 O' children of Israsl'! remember the blessing with 
which I blessed you and kesp your covenant with Me, +o 
shall I keep my covenant with you, Me therefoie, Me : hould 
ye fear 


41 Ani beheve in what I have sent down conf rmiig 
that wlich 1s with you and be not the first to reject 1t, ard 
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do not waste my signs for a little pnee and Me, of Me 
beware ; 


42 And clothe not truth with vamty, nor hide the 
truth knowing (what ye do) 


43. And keep up prayer and pay the poor rate (Zacat) 
and kneel (1n prayer) with those who kneel. 


44 Shall ye bid men to nghteousness and take no heed 
ef yourselves Yet ye read the Book, do ye not then 
understand 


45 And seek ye the aid of patience and prayer, though 
that surely 1s a hard thing gave to the humble 1n spirit 


46 Those who are awaie that they must meet their 
Lord and unto Him they must return 


Verse 40 Here begins the appeal to Israelites in particular, and with 
them we see the strength of Islam inits second—the Instorical aspect. 
For the mass of mankind only philosophical conmderations were available 
to convince them of the truth of Islam The prophecies in whieh their 
prophets of old had declared of this last Prophet were for the most part 
lost in oblivion and had at least become mere matters of legend or tradi- 
tion Notsothe Jews With them continuous tradition, however dis- 
figured in the long lapse of ages and over-loaded with excrescences, had 
continued to retain its force and vigour as a mece of history, and there was 
no reasonable doubt about its substantial trath 1n all its essentials Much 
in what passes by the name of sacred seriptures and much in what was 
current as oral tradition collected in the Talmud may be mere baseless 
fiction, but 1t 18 idle to doubt the substantial accuracy of the main facta of 
Israechte history which have been most firmly believed and transmitted 
from one generation to another and proclaimed before all the world with- 
out a shadow of demal from any quarter Some of these were recorded 
early by som-, writers xnown or unknown and in the course of ages 
became sacred scriptures others remained confided to oral instruction till 
a late age and were collected in the Talmud As records of facta and 
beliefs both have equal value—neither to be umplicitly believed, neither to 
be poohpoohed and discarded Also when accepting any fact found 
recorded 1n either, we must be careful to note that the accounts are after 
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all written by human beings, like all hnman writings they were wnitten 
with a purpose and the selection of things to be recorded depended on the 
purpose that was to be immediately served by them Also owing to 
sectarian, communal, or even personal prejudices much was suppressed, 
disfigured or altered altogether 


Verae 40 The pledge here referred to 1s the pledge they were bound 
to under the word of Moses to receivea Prophet hke unto Moses that 
was to be raised “ out of ther brethren’? 1e of Ishmael’s Seed (See Dent 
18 15-20) “The Lord, thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee—of thy brethren like unto me, unto him ye shall hearken 
According to all that thou desiredest of the Lord, thy God im Horeb in 
the day of the assembly saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the 
Lord, my God, neither let me see the great fire any more, that I die not’ 
And the Lord said unto me, “ They have well spoken that which they have 
spoken I will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren lke 
unto thee and put my words in his month and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him And 1t shall come to pass that whoever 
will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak in my name I will 
require it of him’ 


That our Prophet was hke unto Moses 1n all essential features of 
his apostolic character and even general cai°er of hfe 1s obvious enongh 
In fact 1t18 too late in the day to expiate on these sahent points of re- 
semblance (1) Both were commissioned with the use of sword in their 
work (2) Both were law-givers and to both semptures were given (8) To 
both was the word of (tod given m actaal words (To Moses in The ten 
Oommandments, to our Prophet in the Quran) (4) Both were naton- 
bailders and unified their dispersed and oppressed people (3) Both estab- 
hshed ihdependent theocracies for their people (6) Both stood up for their 
work with the ad of an assistant in brother orcousin (7) The religion 
set up by both covered, besides doctrines and religious pra tices, all 
temporal concerns )nelnding goverment and civilization (8) The people in 
both eases fell away soon from the injunctions of ther masters, remaining 
united to him in name onlv and eventually getting dismembered into 
numerous sects On the other hand inthe whole bost of prophets that 
history has given to us, there 1s not one whose career resembled Moses 1n so 
many sahent features The shghtest acquaintance with the history and 
preachings of Our Lord Jesus Ohnst will convince any one that, far from 
being hke unto Moses, he was so far unhke as two apostles can possibly 
be He was not a law-giver, rather if we accept the Chnstian account he 
depreciated that idea and abolished it, at all events he did not intefere with 
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the law of Moses So little was he of a mbhtary man that he 1s represent: 
ed by Christians as discountenancing it, to say the least He founded no 
nation, no state His religion was al] concerned with moral and spiritual 
matters Nor was he a whiter like Moses, and though on the authority 
of the Quran we must hold that a scripture was given to him, yet 1¢ was 
probably never«redacted and was so httle known that it 1s only on the 
authority of the Quran that we know of its existence 


So much ought to suffice for the contention of the Ohnstans 
that the prophecy related to Our Lord Jesus Chmet Further :¢ 1s 
clear that the Jews expected another prophet besides Messiah See John 
1 21 etSeq “ And they asked him and said unto him (John the Baptist) 
Why baptizest thon, then, 1f thon be not that Chnst nor Ehas, neither 
that Prophet.” (Verse 25) 


Where was the Prophecy for‘ that Prophet’ if 1¢ 18 not tow? 
Better than Jesus might Joshua have a claim to this prophecy, he 
at least contaunued the work that Moses had begun But the inapplicabhty 
18 80 Obvious that us one claims 2t. That he was much infenor appears 
also from Deut 34-10 Moreover he was present before Moses and so 
clearly cannot be object of a predichon 


In the prophecy itisclearly stated that he would ange ont of the 
brethren of Israchtes To emphasise tins, in the first verse (18 15) 1t 18 
stated as a correction to the previous expression, from the midst of thee’ 
which, though in fact a general expression, was capable of being interpreted 
un the sense of descent. Then im the next verse (18 17) 1t 18 omitted 
altogcther, showing that it 1s only ‘ ont of thy brethren” that was really 
meant 


Who were the brethren of the Israelites? Certainly it could not 
refer to one of the twelve tribes, for they were one, and Moses was for 
them all That Ishmaelites were the brethren of Israelites goes without 
saying, but we have scriptual authonty for this in Genems 25-18 where 
the generation of Isaac are spoken of as brethren of Ishmael, Of also 
Numbers 20-14 where Edomtes are spoken of as the brethren of Israelites. 


The warning given in verse 23 requires to be considered Who- 
ever will not listen to mm God will require it from him. What this 
requiring means 18 clear from Acts 3 23 where this prophecy 1s thus 
rendered, * And 1¢ shall come to pass that every sonl which will not hear 
that Prophet shall be destroyed from among the people’ It was this 
decree of God that obhged the Holy Prophet to wage wars agairst the 
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infidels and particularly the Jews The killing of the Jews in the war of 
Ban Qnraisa 18 objected to I say, had he not done that he would not 
have been “ That Prophet’ It was necessary that it should be manifest 
to the world that if the people do not listen to him they must be destroyed 
on that account and thatonly The Prophet only did the mmmmum that was 
required in this matter The declaration of God to Moses therefore 
applies in all its details to the Prophet of Islam He was ont of the 
brethren of the Israelites, he was lke unto Mosesin mentality and 
talents and all salient points of apostolic career God put His words into 
his mouth and he spoke to them all He commanded them And those 
who persistenly refused to listen to hum were destroyed 


What other prophet has ever arisen these 2,000 years combining in 
him features that answer to all those details! Nay, 1¢ 18 promised in the 
following verse 20 that anyone pretending to be such should dieie an 
unnatural death Anditisa matter of general belicf among the Musal- 
mans that God put off the honour of martyrdom from the Holv Prophet 
and transferred it to his sons, Hasan and Husain, simply for this reason 
that the thing mght not raise doubts in the minds of the people in view 
of this old declaration Christians do not see that by their story of 
crucifixion they expose Our Lord Jesus to this charge 


In verse 22 the sign of the true prophet is said to be that his pro- 
phecies should be fulfilled It1s unplied they should not relate to remote 
times, 80 as to be incapable of verifieaton forages The fulfilment of 
several prophecies of Our Holy Prophet, as the defeat of Persians 18 well 
known Hig lifeand career were themselves the continunons falfilment 
of the repeatedly pro*laimed proyhees of the triumph of Islam Of the 
prophemes of Our Lord Jescs we know but one that 1s said to have been 
fulfilled at the time—that of resurrection—and that we know was some- 
thing secret and unknown to the mass of people 


There are manv other prophecies relating to Our Prophet, dis- 
eoverable in the Old S:riptures which we will discuss on in other appro- 
priate places. This one suffices for this rather lengthy note, and it 
suffices to show that in effect a pledge was taken from the Israelites 
to hearken to the Prophet of Islam, and that on the pain of death 


If the Jews had faithfully alided by ths, God wouki have fulfilled 
his pledge to them to grant them national independence with autonomy of 
Jerusalam which 1s their national craving and spiritual ideal to this day. 
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Verse 41 Obmstan opponents of Islam urge this testification of the 
Quran to the former semptures to extend to every part of 1t—seeking 
thereby to rebut the Mushm charge of corruption in these books, and also 
to argue against the doctrine of abrogahon of the antique laws Bvery 
child can see that 1t need not extend to all, but only to some essential 
parts of :1t As shown in the Introduction, the authent:city of all the 
sacred scriptures 18 very uncertain For the most impo. tant of these, the 
Pentateuch, even the authonty of vontinuous tradition cannot be contended 
Of several even the authorship is unknown. Jn the early days of the 
Israelites faith was kept up by the authonty of tradition supplemented 
by miracles of the Prophets of whom no age was wholly free But this 
had changed long ago Fa:th was now left without a basis which could 
appeal to the rationalism of the new age which the advent of the 
Holy Prophet opened (One of the titles given to him in Zrearats 
& is ‘Sealer up of the old and opener of the new age’) Thrs 
whatever of trath even the Jews had with them reynired something 
by way of attestation to make it worthy of credence It was only the 
Holy Quran with living miracles of its own and those of the Prophet and 
the Imams that gave a sort of authomty to the Israelite traditions, which 
18 available only for those who accept 1t as the Word of God Those who 
reject 1¢ find no secure authority to believe either in the semptures or 
the traditions, the latter at least of which have been hopelessly given up 
by all as old wives’ tales It will be noticed that the word used in the 
Quran ‘ that with you’ 1s general and covers both the seriptures and the 
traditions 


No doubt, the chef thing in the old serptures which the Quran 
attested or verified—showed to be true was ‘the fulfilment of the promise” 
contained in Deut 18 15-18 lt is nowhere butin the Holy Quran 
that the “ word of God” as promised here is “ put into the Prophet's 
mouth,” and no Prophe‘ ever claimed to have come in fulfilment of 
this prophecy exeept the Holy Prophet, Muhammad The whole of the 
Israelitish history after Moses is silent as to the appearance of the pro- 
mised Prophet of Denteronmy Even Jesus Obrist never said that he 
chme 1m fulfilment of that prophecy, and the apostles truly felt that 
difficulty when they thought that that prophecy would be fulfilled in the 
second coming of Christ How much the Prophet proclaimed this in his 
own case 18 clear from the fact that, as Sir William Muir admits, this was 
the chief cause of the rapid conversion of the people of Medina See note 
on Verse 89 The claim 18 often repeated and impressed in vamous 
ways 1n the Holy Quran il] this 1s very true, but there 18 no reason to 
restrict the verification to that as the Ahmadi Comm seems to dg. 
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“Take g mean price for it” They rejected the commandments of 
God and the evident signs of trath in the Holy Prophet “fearing to lose 
their high positions as temporal and spiritual leaders of the people, and 
sacrificed truth to the inducements of this life,’’ and these took a mean 
price for it," for as sadin4 77 ‘The provimon of this world’s hfe 1s 
short.’ : 


Verse 42 Tho Rabbis were the repositories of the traditional lore 
among the Jews Much of this was oral which they were careful not to 
commit to record alleging that the compilation of 1t was a great sacmlege 
(See the history of Talmud in the Introduction) Even after the compila- 
tion of Talmud there was certainly left much that remaimed confined to 
breasts to which only the initiated had access They were thus free to 
play fast and loose with the prophecies of the prophets transmitted by 
unpublished tradition and the details regarding the Prophet arnved at by 
spiritual illumination of sages or occult rules of interpretation, such as 
those on which the Kabbala was based When the less cautious of these 
Jews gave out some of these signs and evidences favourable to the 
Prophet's elaims they were rebuked by their elders as giving the weapon 
into enemy’s hands (See Verse 76) Those who had something of 
conscience and moral courage’in them recognised the truth and embraced 
Islam 


The charge 15 serious, do serious that to a man of conscience 1f may 
hardly appear possible that there ever existed men with so loose a von- 
science But one has only to open his eyes to what goes on all about us 
even 1n this age Who has not heard of practices as disgraceful as these 
among religious bodies engaged 1n sectarian controversies or interested in 
proselitising work—Musalmans certainly not excepted However absurd 
it may appear to sound reason there 18 such a thing as perversity of 
conscience 10 religions matters, and support and vindication of one’s 
religion atthe expense trnth and wilful tampering and concealing of 
evidence in favour of opposite views 18 not only common buat 1s generally 
held to be meritorious to this day But for this prevailing spimt much of 
the rehgions hterature so much admired among the sechions that publish 
it would, surely, never have been wnmtten It 1s most offensive to have to 
deal with these well-meaning but knowingly dishonest authors 


Verse 48 Apparently the Jews continue to be addressed, but the 
duties enjoined are pre-eminently Islamic, showing that in thése matters 
revealed religion continues unchanged Only the form changes, but in 
substanse the duties are prescribed 1n every revealed religion aga systme 
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of training for the development of true religious devotion, and if those 
beyond the pale of Islam contanue to observe them on the hmes preseribed 
in their religion, they will not fail to have a moral effect on their minds 
and they will be well on the way to recieve the New Light which requires 
a certain degree of piety and spint of devotion to attain to 1%. Unfor- 
tunately the Jews lacked 1m this respect even Except the lmited order 
of Esseens, who were aseetics, the leaders of the Jews bad made their 
rehgion a pleasant social system 


There are three duties singied out for mentioning here—ont of a host 
that Islam preaches, as they are the most cardinal ones and cover the 
entire spiritual perfection as concieved in Islam Zacat, training us for 
parting cheerfully with money, becomes the starting-point for entting off 
our attachment to things of ths world Solat‘ worsmp’ prepares ns for 
devotion and spiritual meditation, and develops all the approprate 
rehgious feelingsin relation to Got Finally is the direction to bow 
down in prayer with those that do so The‘ with’ here seeks to inspire 
a spirit that, appeamng first in congregational service, soon expands to 
create a living spirit of national umty under spimtual leadership In 
congregational service every one 1s primanly supposed to pray with, 
that is under the lead of and having a sort of spimtual attackment with the 
imam, the man who leads the pravers, and the seveptance of his prayer 18 
beheved to havea symilar effect, by way of grace on those of the fol- 
lowers Hence it 1s essential (aveording to the Slnas) that the imam who 
leads the prayers should be a verv holy, pious God-feanng man Thus 
this finally elevates us to spimtual attachment to the Prophet and Imame 
m the spiritaal world 


The force of Jfaa (with) in this verse 1s the same as that of if in the 
verse ‘ Be with the truthfal’ whichis acknowledged to have & mack 
deeper meanmng than mere external companionsmp It 18 nunfertnnate 
that the Sunnie permitiing pravers to be led by anv man withont regard 
to bis morals miss this Ingher spimtaal merning altogether, though there 
are, no doubt, sovial advantages in the practive of holding congregations 
frequently, and the moral effect. of the ngh and low, nch and poor stand- 
ing in one row beside eack other 18 certainly very impressive, and these 
things give a moral value to congregational, service even in its lower, 
merely external form 


Mark that bowing Rvéu 1s mentioned here in preference to prostra- 
tion (Sijdu}) The praye: of Islam 1s offered in a regular round of pos- 
tures, eack of which 1s emntable, and resthetically harmon:ises with a parti- 
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eular spirit of devotion. The Rusku is a manifestation of the spirit of 
obedience, Sydohk that of pure worship, the other two postures Qyam 
(standing) and Quoud (sitting) beg for relhmious meditation and spiritual 
racepfivity. The Auiu being mentioned here, the chief thing that 18 sought 
to be impressed 18s humbty and obedience The meanmng therefore 1s, 
‘Humble yourselves with others that do so for the Majesty of God, so as 
to follow His commandments, and submit to the Fnends of God whom He 
has set above you’ (Tafsix~e-Safi). 


The object of giving this injanetion to the Jews 18 (1) to put them 
on the track of spintuahty which they might have in some measure, even 
if they do it on their own lines and, (2) to make them appreciate the excel- 
Jences of Islam asa religion which gives its followers such an excellent 
discipline for moral and spiritual advancement, 


Verse 45 Seek assistance,’ 1 e not only for temporal but also for 
your spiritual needs as in Sarah J, Verse 5 


‘Patience’ According to traditions this word has spemal reference 
to fasting The verse tells us in effect that bodily mortification 18 essen 
tial by way of discipline for spiritual advancement, a truth hardly to be 
disputed, only the mortification must have reference to some religious 
commandment Those who, lke Protestant Ohmstans, clamour for fath 
and spiritual perfection, at the same time holding the forms presernbed in 
our religion as extraneous, make religion only a body of precepts without 
providing adequate methods for the development of moral character—a 
religion hardly worth anything 


Those that fear God cannot find rest in anything but devotion to Him 
and for such 1t bzcomes a strenzth of their soul and actually takes the 
place of nounshment Our Lord Ah was welknown to have confined himself 
to the merest name of diet, and he himself tries to explain in a lettcr how 
with that meagre nounshment he had all the valour for which he1s so 
famous He points out how unlike the small delicate plants of the garden 
and fields which remain weak, though so much cared for, the great trees of 
the forest are ever strong and mighty though no one cares to water or 
otherwise look after them Vitality 1s God’s gift and stands little in need 
of nourishment to sustain 1. 


Verse 46 The use of the word zann here 1s characteresig Ordins 
nly itmgmfies thought, opinion or conjecture, but alzo knowledge or 
certainty which, as the Ahmadi commentator cites from Lane’s Lexson, 
"ws obtained by considering with endeavour to understand, not by ocular 
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perception, or not such as relates to an object of sense*’ The proper 
significance of the word is thought in which the weal or inferential ele- 
ment preponderates over direct knowledge As such it has two kinds of 
import, a quahtative import distinguished from the observational or 
intuitive knowledge and a quantitative import in respect of convietion im 
which it 18 in ordinary usage opposed to certainty. In the first of these 
the applicalnlity of the word to religious beliefs is obvious, and so it 18 
used here to signify its distinctive character as Faith in the Unseen (See 
Verse 2 and note thereon) In its quantitative import usage has certainly 
extended 1t to all degrees of opmion down to mere conjecture, but that 1s 
mmply due to its ideal character and it may equally ascend upwards to 
absolute moral certainty. Ina way all our knowledge including the most 
certain, that of the external world comes merely under the category of 
Zann, being merely inferential and that too of the weakest kind It can 
be shown, as has been done by Ueberweg (See his system of Logic), that 
our knowledge of external world 1s based on reasoning by analogy 
Strictly therefore 1t 18 Zann or Qyas, bat no one will say thatit yields in 
certainty to the most immediate sensation or the most axiomatic traths of 
Mathematics 


This explains what we find in the traditions of the Imams that the 
word 18 here used in the sense of conviction or moral certainty That this 
18 80 appears clearly from the usage of the word in other places in the 
Quran similarly in connection with fears of people on the day of judge- 
ment which must amount to certainty in their case ‘“ And (other) faces 
on that dav shall be gloomy Knowing (7a.annu) that there will be made 
to befall them some great calamity Nay! When 1t comes to the throat. 
And 1t 1s sad, who will ascend And heis sure (Zanna) that it 28 the 
(hour of) parang (75 24-28)" All depends on the vividness with which 
religious beliefs are realized and that vanes infimtely in different men, s0 
the word Zann was the most proper to use as it covers all degrees of 
conviction—the real state required being one of certainty 


SECTION 6 


Consequences of the Israelites forgetting the covenant whieh 
required living faith in the Holy Prophet. They become stubborn and 
insensible to miracles and the most stnking instances of God’s favour as 
their deliverance from Pharoah, and fall into idolatury The idolatorers 
are ordered to be killed by therr own kinsmen but later are pardoned this 
on return to faith They inmst te see God and are killed but raised te 
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hfe again They are given clon! overhead ani providential food to serve 
them in their wanderings Yet they are loth todo anything requiring 
faith in the unseen and pervert the order to do Sidak on entering a sacred 
tewn 


47 O! children of Israel! Remember My favours 
Which I favoured you with and I have lifted you above all 
worlds. 


48. And beware of the day when one man shall not 
avail another 1n aught, neither shall intercession be accepted 
for him, nor shall aught be taken in compensation for him, 
nor shall they be helped 


49 And when We saved you from Pharoah’s people who 
put you to grievous torment, slew your men children and 
saved your women alive, and therein was a heavy trial for 
you from your Lord 


50 And when We devided the sea for you and deliver- 
ed you and drowned Pharoah’s people, (even) while ye looked 
on 


51 And when We covenanted with Moses for forty 
nights, then ye took the calf (unto you) 1n his absence and ye 
were the wrong-doers 


52 Thereafter We forgave you that haply ye might 
prove grateful. 


53 And when We gave to Moses the Book and the 
Discrimination that haply ye might find guidance 


54 And when Moses said unto his people, ‘‘O! my people ! 
verily ye have wronged your souls by taking (unto you) the 
calf, wherefore turn ye (pemtently) unto your Creator and 
slay one another—that will be better for you in the sght of 
your Creator And (thus),did He turn towards you (favour- 
ably) for verily He! He 1s the oft-turmng (to mercy), the 
Mereiful.’? 
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55 And when ye said, “O Moses! We will not balieva 
on thee, until we see God plainly ’’- thereupon did a thunder 
bolt smite you, while (yet) ye looked on. 


56 Thendid We raise you after your death (Maut), that 
haply ye may be grateful. 


>. And We caused the cloud to overshalow you and 
sent down unto you the Manna and the quails (Salva) saying, 
‘Kat of the good things we have given you (for sustenance)? — 
And Us they wronged not, but it was themselves they were 


wronging 


&58 And when We gaid, “Enter ye this town and eat of 
its (abundance) freely wheresoever ye will, and enter the 
gate prostrating (yourselves) and say Remission, (Hittatun), 
We will forgive you your tresspasses and will anon increase 
(Our favours on) the virtuous.”’ 


59 But those who were wont to sin changed the saying 
into other than (that which) was told them, wherefore We 
sent down upon those that did wrong, a chastisement from 
heaven, for that they were prone to sinfulness. 


Verse 47 In this and the following verses, in conformity with the 
usage prevalent among the Arabs, the * you” really means the forefathers 
of those addressed, therr—virtues and vices being alike recounted to their 
s0ns as members of the same national or rather racial umty The address 
18 general, and as such the strict application of every word of 1t to every 
member of the present (the then existing) or even the past generations 1s 
simply absurd 


Here in this verse Israelites are simply spoken of as God’s chosen 
people to whom some sort of superiority was given over all creation. 
That this supeniomty conmsated mainly in the rang of great prophets 
as Moses and Jesus from amongst them, 18 beyond question Asa matter 
of fact there remained a gift of prophesy among them so that there arose 
more prophets from amongst them than in the rest of the world put 
together (See Ency Britt llthed Art Jews) Therecan be no doubt 
that this was a special favour which gave them a point of superiomty over 
the whole of God’s creation So it 18 as needless as unwarranted to res 
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triet the meaning of A/amn (worlds) and translate it by the word ‘nations’ 
as the Ahmadi commentator does following some old Sunni commentators 


But the puint to see isif this did not give the Israchtes any real 
point of superiority as a race over the rest of mankind They were a rae 
pre-eminently descended from the prophets,and the mere fact of this 
deseent must have given them some of the higher spintualistic powers by 
heredity We know that hike all other faculties and powers these alsv 
are transmissible by heredity This transmission is either in the form of 
general capecity for spimtualistic powers or the spontaneous development 
in 180lated individuals of marvellous occult powers These occult powers 
are purely spimtuahste and have no reference to spinmtuality in the 
religious sense They are consistent with moral depravity and unbelief 
and do not carry any merits with them Still they are gifts which, if not 
shared by the rest of mankind, constitute a pointof physical supenuonty 
The Israelites claimed some such supenmority for their rave and we readily 
concede it to them 


The truth of ths will be farther apparent by considenng the analog- 
ous cage of Syeds of the Prophet's descent. Asa race their religions and 
moral character has not been all that could be desired, but the spontaneous 
development of spimtualistic powers 1n isolated individuals and the con- 
tinned transmission of special gifts in particular families is a matter of 
common knowledge Wecannot afford to give particular instances with 
tlre mass of evidence for them, but evervone in India must have heard 
some such acconnts in every old and well-known family of pure descent, 
such as those of Amroha, Barha, Zaidpur & Nor are the miracles all of 
an occamonal character so as to be incapable of vanfication atthe present 
day Witness the Matam of several families of Syeds on glowing cinders 
such as at Siwait (District Allahabod) and other places Witness the 
scorpious carefal not to sting in the shrine of Shah Wilayat at Amroha, 
though doing so if taken ont of it. Itis said they refrain from stinging, 
even 1f taken out, 1f a time 1s specified to them by the experimente,, but 
will do so 1f the ime is exceeded Every one must have heard of these 
things Indeed, mnce as we kave shown in the Introduction, the chief 
object of recounting stories of ancient prophets and peoples in the Quran 
18 to prepare the minds to expect mmilar things m the history of the 
Prophet and his people—tins verse may be held to serve for vindicating 
the behef common among the Shiahe and Sunmis aljke in the general 
spiritual superionty of the Sycds as a race 

It may be noted that as powers transmissible by heredftv—all such 
powers are hable to disappear gradually with tame disease and abuse, or 
may be develuped by nght use and cultivahion 
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There was yet another reason for superiority of what may be called 
a moral character Whatever they were morally and spimtually, being 
descended from the prophets, people were ina sort of moral obligation, 
out of reverence for the prophets to show respect to them and hold them 
as their supenors This, we know, 18 the teaching of Islam in the case of 
Syeds (both secorging to Shiahs and Sunms) and presume it was the same 
mn the former dispensahons And naturally this should beso After all 
emotions are subject to the laws of association, and, 1t would be an un- 
natural religion that did not enjoin the veneration of the sons as a neces- 
sary element 1n the veneration of the forefathers 


Verse 48 Not that intercession will be absolutely debarred, for we 
know of its possinlity subject to God’s permission “ Who 18 it that shall 
intercede before Him except by His permismon” (2 256), but that there 
Will be no intercesmon for infidels, for they will say “ We have no inter- 
cessors ” (26 1000), and 1t 18 said “ The unynst shall not have any com- 
passionate friend nor any intercessor who should be obeyed” (40 19) 
Here in this verse we are told simply that even if they do intercede it will 
uot be accepted. For the validity of intercession by 1teelf see note on 
2 256 Shafaat comes from the root Skafa (pairing) and 1s not only justi- 
fiable but necessary when there 1s real pairing of souls in spimtual union 
by ties of love, and 1t must be accepted 1f God has any regard for His holy 
and nghteous servants The thing, therefore, that 1s required 1s faith, 
nght belief with appropniate emotion of love, and if that 1s wanting there 
18 no question of intercession or its acceptance 


‘Substitute,’ A clear demal of the Christian doctrine of atonement. 
According to this doctrme God being infimtely just cannot leave the 
shghtest sin unpunished. Hence, out of His infimte mercy for His 
creatures, He incarnated Himeelf in Our Lord Jesus Christ and made him 
suffer an unjust. an 1gnominable death, his suffering (as God) for a sesond 
even outweighing in value the suffering of all creation for ever Thus 
suffering having been inflicted (no matter on whom) 1n return for the sins 
of mankind God 1s free to take them back to His favour The absurdity 
of this doctrine 1s obvious It 1s one of the acknowledged mystries of 
Christian faith Itseems tome this doctrine really omginated in the 
doctrine of Skefaat ‘intercession,’ which 1s perfectly rational, butit was 
perverted in the uncultured minds of the ignorant Chrstans 


Veree 49 See Kxodus1 15-18 and also 1: 22 


Verse 50 The Sea is the Red Sea. The story 1s too well-known to 
need deaemptiun Moses emigrating from Egypt with hs people, Pharoah 
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persued them to the sea. They had no vessels to carry them away while 
Pharoah was fast behind By the commani of Gol Moses atrack the 
waters with his rod and the sea readily shifted on each aide leaving a dry 
passage for the Israelites to passon The persncrs too coming close 
upon their heels sought to take advantage of this, but as soon as they 
had all got in, the waters closed in upon them and they were all drowned. 
See Exodus ch 14 , 


Apart from the scriptural authority of the Bible (which in its 
present state 1s no doubt not above criticism), we have full justification for 
eredit in the continuous tradition of the Israelites and their ecommemora- 
tion of the day of therr muracalous delivery which, we have every reason 
to believe, has been uninterruptedly observed from the earliest times And 
the Israelites were a militant race creating strong prejudices agaiust 
themselves m every nation. So the Egyptians were certainly a very 
advanced nation in civilization. If the Israelites had gone about publish- 
ing unfounded stones of this kind they were sure to have been met with 
redieale and controversy, andin time such stones would have died a 
natural death Yet 1t must be admitted that 11 the present state of know- 
ledge we have no perfect assurance of the truth of the story except on the 
authority of the Quran, and hence its need asa testifier of the older 
scriptures. 


We have some sort of confirmation for the truth of the story ofan 
enckrect lind 1n the Muslim date given to the event by the holy martyr, 
Misame Tammar in the tradition ated in Behar Vol X and other books. 
The holy martyr, a trusted disciple of Our Lord Ali, to whom he had 
imparted some of his divine knowledge about the faoture and who was 
brutally murdered on this account on one oceasion prophesicd the slaughter 
of Our Lord Husain at Karbala and the traditions that his enemies would 
avail of to make the day of Ins slaughter a festival of jov and gladness 
They will say, he says, thaton this date happened several important 
events of relief to the holy prophets, among them the splitting of the 
sea for Our Lord Moses. They lie, he says, the event happened im the 
month of Raba I Now to verify this would be easy if we knew the 
precise solar date of this event according to the Biblical acevonnt. The 
Biblical chronology 18, however, defective and so theze are differences in 
the various calculations made. The most reliable authonties, however, on 
Biblical chronology are Cunninghame and Clmton. By totalling the 
Successive periods given in Judges and other Books to the” building of 
Solomon’s temple, the year 1639 B C 1s arrived at. Buta year or two 
must be added to this owing to the ommussion of months in the periods of 
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the various judges, as only years are given and months are gnored Any 
way 1¢ was not far from 1689 B.0 The time we know was about the 
Vernal Equinox as the beginning of the year was changed to Niean in ifs 
memory Oonverting this to lunar years we find that the Vernal Hquinor 
took place 1n 1840 B O about 37th of Ratna I, and in 1641 about 17th 
Ralna I, which remarkably confirms the saying of the holy martyr It 
in clear that so accurate a knowledge of history was beyond hs means, 
particularly as it involved also a difficult mathematical computation which 
was simply imposmble for a man of his age and country The knowledge 
must be asembed to inspiration and must have been derived from Our 
Lord Ali, whose companion and disciple he was Thus independently of 
Quranic authonty this part of the serptural account seems an indis- 
putable truth 


The miraculous element in the story drives the Ahmadi commentator 
to explain itaway somehow First he has recourse to his favourite 
method of finding rare, unusual meanings of words “The word bahr”’ 
he says “ meansa seaora river Ifit wasa river the explanation is 
simple The bed may have been practically in a dry condition when the 
Israelites passed, but a tide may have swept off Pharoah’s army that 
pursued them’? It would be mteresting to ask the wmter how many 
instances he can cite from literature foz the use of the word dahr in the 
sense ofa river Then he approvingly cites the foolish explaration of 
the late Syed Ahmad Khan “The Red Sea 1s shown on the basis of 
ancient geographies to have had a large number of islands, from which 
the cowclus:on (italics are mine) 18 drawn that at that timeit was not the 
deep sea that it now 1s The crossing happened at the northern extremity 
of the left hand branch and the shallowness of the sea, combined with the 
ebb, enabled the Israelites to cross 1t safely while the tide drowned the 
Egyptians” It never occurs to these men that whena fact has been 
erroneously believed in an exoggerated supernatural form and it 18 songht 
to relate 1t knowing that these are mere exaggerations 1¢18 neccessary to 
recount it in a way that would exclude the very possiblity of ita being 
understood in the old form 


Verse 51 ‘ Forty nights’ See Exodus 24 18 According to Surah 7 146 
Moses was commanded to wait thirty mghts and days in fasting after 
which the Law would be revealed to him This was subsequently extend- 
ed to forty nighta This was sufficient among the half believing Israelites 
to be incredulous about the reality of his mismon, and they were deluded 
into calf-worship The incident shows how difficult it 1s for faith in the 
supernatural to have stability in man’s mind in spite of the clearest exhi- 
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bitions of divine providencts and interferences Being unable to fit in 
with ail the rest of knowledge arrived at by daily observation and reason: 
ing so.as to form a harmonious whole, there always remains a chasm in 
the understanding and a conflict .in the ordinary course of thoughts in 
whith the rare, the unusual, the explicable must give way to the cons- 
tant and the intelligible For the former there 1s always a terra sncogmtd 
in the mind in which they repose in peace without any definite opinion. or 
hecome victims of absurd suspicions created in the lower strata of cons- 
eidusness, being remnants of ancient beliefs held in the past by the indi- 
vidual or transmitted from former generations These, it 18 well-known, 
are never thoroughly eliminated on conversion For this state of things, 
the true remedy 18 the realization of faith and attachment to the prophets 
and particularly Our Holy Prophet, belief in whom Our Lord Moses had 
distinctly inculeated and impressed on his people That should serve as 
@ constant souree of guidance, inthe sense of spiritual assistance as 
explained in note to1 5 This explains what we findin the traditions 
that the cause of their falling on this and other occasions was that they 
had no adequate faith in Our Holy Prophet It 18 most probably for this 
reason that the Jews are reminded of these things in these verses 


Verse 58 «© Furgan, from farg, making distinction between two things, 
signifies some thing which makes the truth very clear and easily distin- 
guishable from falsehood In this sense the word 1s used in 8 42 of the 
battle of Beder andin 25 lof the Quran itself, asin both there are 
“ evident signs for men who understand” Here, as distinguished from the 
Book, the word 18 used of the collective set of evidences, miracles and the 
hike which made the divine truth of Moses’ mission quite patent to every 
one and left no doubt 1n the matte: , they include ns wars as well, all of 
which were a clear indication of God’s grace and favour being at his back 
Only in the case of Moses this set of evidences 18 distinguished from the 
Book, whereas in the Quran the distinction 18 withdrawn, as the Quran 18 
itself a miracle of miracles, which the Torah was not meant to be Accord- 
ing to one tradition the Furqan cons.sted in a sort of Light or Splendour 
that marked the faces of those who had faith in the true sense This was 
probably akin to the spintual grace we maik so clearly on the faces of 
our holy men—we mark with our blunt eyes—for spiritual sensitives it 
8 real spiritual splendour 


Veree 54. True faith reqaires strong emotions and. yet those emo- 
tions must be well regulated with regard to those they relate ‘to, and af 
the same time unconditionally subject to the all-engrossing sense of duty 
and devotion to God. Itisaduty to love our parents and other rela- 
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taves, yet one who 1s not prepared to slay Ins father or mother, brother 
or sister, son-er daughter when called to do so as matter of religious duty 
18 not wholly fit for the kingdom of God Few are ever able to mse to 
this perfect command over feelings, and ths 1s one of the weaknesses which 
only intense attachment to Our Holy Prophet, and the Imams after mm 
who were the embodiment of such control, can help to overcome or at least 
to alleviate it in the mght of God A large section of the people having 
taken to calf-worship, the rest were commanded to slay them as enemies 
of God Tins was too hard for many as they were all thar Innsfolk. 
They began to say that though guiltless themselves they were put to a 
torment which is hardly less serious than the fate of those who had 
actually sinned, not reflecting that by their hesitation they showed lack of 
faith which deserved the torment they were put to. But the Mernmful 
God w ever content with a little that helps towards perfection in the 
future He ordered them to pray 1n the name of the Holy Prophet and 
the Imams to help them out of this distress, which being done, God 
excused not only these persons, but also those ordered to be slain, they 
too having prayed for forgivencss in the name of these holy souls on 
hearing from them of this acceptable mode of praying to God. By pray- 
ing in the name of the Prophet and the Imams they attached themselves 
to their hets in the spintual world which brought them the grace of faith 
as has been explained in note toverse 1 1,2.2ete The verse 1s really meant 
to draw attention to the greatness of the Prophet in the mght of God We 
are unable to show that some traditions to this effect existed among the 
Jews of the day, but were 16 not so, there would hardly be any purpose in 
appealing to the Jews on the matter, indeed of any reference to the event 
in the Quran. 


Verse 55. These were the seventy elders of the Israelites, who when 
they were called apon to accept the covenant that was to prepare them for 
the Furqan explained in note to verse 53, gotdisgusted with the enormity of 
faith imposed upon them, and as usually happens in such cases their latent 
spint of unbelief, only recently suppressed by raw conversion, began to 
assert itself in the preposterous demand to see God and hear from Him 
directly The blasphemy deservedly brought down a hghtning upon them 
and they were killed in an instant. But this was only the beginning of 
the religious development , and God in his Infimte Mercy had not meant 
men to be doomed to perdition for every errog,s#o He revived them shortly 
after to witness another of His signs in their own hves and beheve better 
than before This incident 1s thus quaimtly described in the Talmnd. 
* When the Israelites demanded two things from God—that they may see 
Hie glory and hear His voice, both were granted to them’ But these 
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thiigs they had no power to remst as it 1s said, “ My sonl cacaped as He 
spoke’” The Taurat however interceded for them and so their souls 
returned, whence 1¢ 1s said that the “ Doctrine of God 1s perfect and brings 
back the soul * (Abada Sarah 112) 


The Ahmadi commentator not only interpreta lightning as punsh- 


ment, and death in the next verse as stupor, but actually translates these 
unequivocal words as such He justifies the former by referring to verse 


7 155 where in deseribing the same event, that people are stated to have 
been seized with an earthquake He does not see that the two may be 
parts of one phenomena, electrial disturbances always accompanying 
violent shocks of all kinds, and two verses taken together show a know- 
ledge of this grand natural truth which was beyond the capacity of the 
Arabe of that age (See deseription of the great earthquake at Lisbon in 
any physical geography) It1s just as mght to say that they were over- 
taken by earthquake as that they were strack with hghtning In earth- 
quakes as such death may be due to concussion of brain and the like, it 
can never be one of stunning as was in this case It 1s, therefore, gratuit- 
ous to take the words as he has done in a figurative sense, and still more 
absurd ‘to say, as he does at the end of his note, that it here signifies the 
rambling noise which precedes an earthquake 


The very clear word Maui the Ahmadi commentator has the bold- 
ness to translate as stupor, what to speak of his interpreting 1t as such. 
The Quran, however, leaves not a shadow of doubt that 1t was real cessa- 
tion of hfe, not merely loss of sensationand the hike The state of swoon 
came upon M)sea who fell down 1n a swoon, | Kharra Musa Saeqa (vn 1498),” 
and the statement 1s followed by the words Fulamma Afaqa “ when he 
recovered "® In the case of the elders not only the word used is Maut but 
the reviving 18 expressed a8 Baace, a term for the resurrechon of the dead 
Nothing can make the difference plainer, yet 1n his zeal to get mdof the 
miraculous the Ahmadi commentator does not see this and says, "A 
similar fate overtook his companions, and therefore the word here signi- 
fies only loss of sensation or a swoon stupor "—( Similar ') 


Details are given in Exodus 18 21 which for the Ahmad: commen- 
tator are too miraculous to be believable We have no traditons to 
support or reject the Biblical account. 


Verse 57 “ Clouds’ See Kxodus 18 21 et. seq Manna 18 supposed 
to be Turarnyia called Alhag: by botamsts A saying attribated to the Holy 
Prophet would appear to make ita term and more general in its apphir- 
cation. He 1s reported to have said that truffle 1s a kind of Manna But 
this is from Sanm sources and we are not able to form an opmion. 
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Oertainly it was sonietling of a superhatural charneter, otherwise it 
could not have been mentioned in the way 1t18 done Salva 1s supposed to 
be quaile—a kind of bird sent they caught in mets, 


Verse 58 06° This mty’ We have no account from the Imams to 
show what particdlar city 1s meant here It 1s said to be Areeha a town 
near Jerusalem: in Syria, as Moses had never reached the latter The 
probability 1s in favour of Jerusalem as has been suggested by some early 
commentators The fact that plagne or other pestilence subsequently 
overtook them, has led the Ahmad: commentator to strppose it to be Shittim 
or Jencho (see Numbers 88-49, 50) See verse 59 Whichever city it was, 
it was meant to be a prototype of Jerusalem in being centre of worship 
having a temple which should dispense with the necessity of carrying 
about the Tabernacle with them 


Notice that the words are the same as used to our Parents when 
placed in the garden of Aden. The place was meant to be a centre of their 
social and political life, and from 1t they were meant to expand all over 
the world. Their return to this home of forefathers 1s still the fond ideal 
of Israehte nation They lostit for ther imquities as our Parents lost 
Paradise for a trivial disobedience 


“ Syyadan”” This is gratuitously taken by some commentators fol- 
lowed by the Ahmadi commentator to be figurative for spimt of submission 
while abiding m the mty There 18 nothing unreasonable in directing a 
people to make a bow of veneration when entering a holy city The Shah 
traditions state that on this gate there were figures set up of our Holy 
Prophet and Our Lord Ali, and the bow was meant to be a bow of veneration 
for them, and 1¢ was this that they were taught to regard as a forgiveness 
for their sins The same 1s the implication of a Sanm tradition as will be 
shown later That ths 1s notin the least improbable appears from the 
fact that Our Lord Moses was very particular about impressing on his 
people the necessity of belief in and adherence to the Holy Prophet that 
was to come after him 


It 18 to be noted also that images appear to be important features of 
the primitive Israelite’religion Thus if wetrust the Biblical account 
there were figures of cherubim on the Ark as well as the Tabernacle that 
Moses 18 stated to have made for the people There was a brazen serpent 
the sight of which is said to have healed those bitten by snakes 


The analogue of our Parents as suggested by the words used, further 
strengthens the probalihty The fall according to some traditions (see 
Safi sn loco) was due to imperfect realization of position which led to a 
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spirit of cmulahon Here too the main disobedience consisted in the 
contempt for this direction to bow to the image of d prophet whom they 
had not seen and of whom they knew nothing except by mere prophecy 


Hittatvn (from Tatta he put it down) means something that 
takes away the burden of our sins = It 1s thus equivalent to Kafara In 
this sense it 18 frequentlv used in Islamic literature The attempt made 
by the Ahmadi commentator to make it a prayer for forgiveness is utter- 
ly wrong The word yin the nominative, and can only he construed 
thus. Zilka Hittatun i: cunviena. Even if we take the tradition ated by 
him from Ibne Hisham it would mean only that the repeating of the 
expression, ‘I seek forgiveness of God and return, to him (penitently),’ is 
a Kafara for sins, and as such the Israelites were commanded to repeat it 
when entering the mty, or on occasions’ But the meaning here 18 plam 
They were directed to bow down in veneration for the images and to say 
Gi e to hold and realise) that this act of theirs was a Kafara for their sins 
The word, itis said, was allied to another, meanmg wheat, and in 
their contempt they repeated that in stead 


The same ineidentis referred to in almost the same words in the 
earher Surah VII, 161 162 The whole 1s emblematic of what was to be 
done by the Musalmans after the Prophet, Gv & gle 5 pli yu UI 
is the well-known saying of the Prophet admitted by all sects of Islam 
The Prophet 1s the city of knowledge, and Al: isits gate Hntry to the 
temple of faith 18 impossible except throngh loving attachment and bow- 
ing veneration for Ali—yet how did the people deal with him and his 
holy descendants That this isthe principal implication in verse 59,18 clearly 
stated ina tradition quoted by Ayyashi from Our Lord Jaatar Sadiq And 
the Sunm traditions also say the same thing Thus Darqutm cites a 
tradition of the Prophet saying, ‘Ali is the Gate of Forgiveness (abo 
Ihitayn), whoever enters it 18 faithful and whoever gets away from it 18 
infidel °—This is approvingly mted in Rowsa Nadia and other Sunn 
works of authority 


SECTION 7. 


Moses prays for drinking water, and on stmking with his rod, 
twelve springs come oat The Israelites get tired of providential food. 
Their transgressions lead them to infidelity ‘ 


60 And when Moses prayed for drink for his people 
then We said, strike the rock with thy staff; and there 
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gushed forth therefrom twelve springs, and all the tribes 
knew their drinking places: Eat and drink of the provision 
made by God, aud do not go about doimg evil on the earth 
mischievously. 


61. And when ye said, ‘O Moses we cannot have 
patience (to hve) on one (kind of) food, so call on thy Lord 
for us that He may produce for us of that which the earth 
bringth forth, even of its (green) herb, and 1ts cucumber, and 
its garlic,, and its lentil] and its omon.’ He said, ‘Seek ye to 
substitute that which 12 meaner for that which 1s best. Go ye 
(then to settle) in a city ; for venly what youask for is there 
for you:’ And they were smitten with abasement and 
poverty, and drew on themselves the wrath of God—this 
because they were wont to reject the signs of God and to' 
slay the prophets unjustly; this because they rebelled and 
were wont to transgress. 


'60 The words are as clear as anything When Moses 
prayed for his people for drink he was commanded to strike the rock 
with his staff, and twelve springs miraculously came out corresponding to 
the number of tribes The imeident is well-known and givenin Exodus 
17 1—6, only there 1s no mention of the number of springs there But 
this information 1s supplied in the Liturgy of St Thomas (Vide Christians 
of St. Thomas by Howard p 244, referred to in Hughes’ Dictionary of 
Islam) We know that the Christians of St Thomas in India were the 
purest seet of early Ohristans and dated from the second Cent A.D, and 
their traditions brought over by their founder at so early a date have at 
least as much title to credit as the History of Josephus written about the 
game age. So the idea of the Christian critics that there is a confusion 
here of the miracle at Rephidim (Horeb) and the 12 wells found by Is- 
raelites at Elim (Hx 15 27), 1s quite unfeunded It.is unfortunate that the 
Ahmadi commentator takes this suggestion from them in favour of the 
wells at Elm—though his reason there is that there was no miracle 
there He tries to discredit the account of the miracle at Horeb by showing 
that a place Marah (Ex 15:28), is now known by the name of Uyune Musa, 
Springs of Moses, as if if there happened something about spmngs here it 
was necessary that the account of the miracle at Horeb was wrong We 
know brackwh water was turned sweet there, and that by itself could have 
given origin to the name even if nothing else had happened there 
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Verse 6I See numbers 11 §—10. 


Misr 1s generally understood by commentators asa common noun 
meaning city—not the land of Rgypt which bears that name But though 
there should be nothing surprising in an rronical reply of that kind in 
answer to a complaint such as was made to him, that rendenng which 18 
adopted by Sale and Bilgram: 18 only correct according to the gramma- 
rians, on the reading of Ibn Masnd and Ubay ‘bn Kaab who read Misra 
instead of Misran, which 1s the generally received text according to Oth- 
man’s recension. (See Ibn Jarir tn loco.) 


Verse 61. Our Lord Jafar Sadiq says on this verse, “By God they 
never struck them with their hands nor killed them by their swords, but 
they heard their stories (accounts of their sufferings at the hands of 
others) and they hghtly passed them over, so they were called to account 
for this’ In similar spimt does Our Lord Jesus hold them guilty for all the 
righteous bloodshed upon the earth, from the blood of mghteous Abel unto 
the blood of Zachanas (Matt 2835) That some prophets had in fact been 
killed at the hands of people, appears from Our Lord’s denunciation of 
them for their hypocritical assertion that “If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of 


the prophets ” 


As the Prophet says on this verse, ‘Ye servants of God, beware of 
sins and think not lightly of them For, sins bring upon a man a severence 
from the grace of God, and this leads him to greater sins, and he continues 
to sin and become more and more heedless of them, and thus gets more 
and more severed from grace fill this leads him to rejection of Wilayct 
(loving attachment to the Imams), and then to the rejection of the Prophet 
himeelf, and ultimately to infidelity about Goi himself” The meaning 1s 
that moral aberrations of the Israelites led them on to acts of infidelity, 
murder of prophets and the hke At first 1t was only a moral weakness, 
a desire for the mch vanety of earthly food, this led msensibly through 
lack of resignation to want of trust in God, and this farther on to other 
perversities and depravities Itis for this reason that the first and final 
stages are brought together in the same verse and the last stage 1s traced 
suocenively to the first Thus there canvertainly be no charge here of igno- 
rance of the development of Israelite history Note that 1t was first only 
a moral weakness that led the people of Kufa to desert Muslim, but it was 
this that the soon led to the murder of Our Lord Husain with all the 


horrors of the tragedy of Kerbala ’ 
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Salvation does not depend on professions but requires true faith and 
sonscience Oovenant with Israel and ite being cast aside The fate of 
the Sabbath-breakers turned into apes an admonition toall The beginning 
of the jadasie spirit of overseruptulousness in little things of no conse 
quence. Moses orders slaughter of a cow but people worry him with 
questions and are punished with restrictions 


62. Verily those who beheve and those who are Jews 
and the Nazarenes and the Sabians—whoso believes 1n 
God and 1n the last day and does whatis mght—they have 
their reward with their Lord, fear shall not come upon them, 
neither shall they grieve. 


63 And when wetook a pledge from you and hfted 
up the mountain above you: Take what We have brought 
you with firmness and bear in mind what is therein, that 
haply ye may (be wont to) eschew sin 


64. (Yet) ye turned back thereafter, and had there not 
been the grace of God upon you and His mercy ye had surely 
been of those who are lost. 


65. And surely ye know of those among you who trats- 
gressed on the Sabbath—-We said unto them, Be ye apes des- 
pised and spurned. 


66. So We made them an example to those before them 
and those (who should come) after them and an admonition 
to the God-fearing 


67 And when Moses said to his people, God com- 
mandeth you to slaughter a cow, they said, Art thou making 
a jest of us. He said, God forbid that I should be one of 
the ignorant. 


68 They said, Call on thy Lord to make it plain for us 
what she 1s to be. He answered, God saith: 1 18 a cow, nor 
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old nor young, of middle age between the two, sodo what 
ye are bidden 


69 They said, Call upon thy Lord for us that he may 
make clear to us what her colour should be He answered, 
God vaith, she should be a dun cow, intensely dun, pleasant 
to the beholders. 


70. They said, Call on thy Lord for us that He may 
make plain to us what she should be, for cows appear to be 
the same to us, then we, 1f God will, shall be guided. 


71. He answered God saith, she should be acow not 
broken to fall the earth, or water the field, sound, with no 
blemish on her They said, Now hast thou brought forth 
the truth Then they slaughtered her though they lacked 
but little of leaving it undone 


Veree 68 Sabans These are representatives of the oldest Chaldean 
religion having Seth and Enoch, Noah for their prophets, but rejecting all 
others from Abraham downwards, indeed decidedly hostile to them Their 
chief temple was in Harran where they all congregated for performing a 
sort of Had) Star-worship was the distinctive feature of their relgion, 
otherwise they were monotheists and their ceremonial contauned several 
things very much resembling Islam Thus they had three, or five, or 
seven times of daily prayer and had one full month for fastang The star- 
worship wasin the main due to behef in the propitious and malignant 
influence of stars on the life and fortunes of men and their powers to pro- 
duce or withhold rain. Their religion was much modified at various times 
and places by Jewish, Guostic and Zoarostman influences, and so there are 
conflicting accounts of them 1n various Muslim authors. One variety of 
them existing at the present day 1s desembed as a semi-Christian sect of 
Babylon closely resembling the so-called Chrishans of St. John the 
Baptist. The majority of Muslim divines do not include them among 
the Ahl-e-kitab, people following a revealed Book 


Verse 62 This verse apparently lends support to the idea that Isava- 
tion is not confined to Islam , any man who hag belief in God and the day 
of judgment and does good deeds will attain to 1t, whatever religion he proe 
fesses, and whether he embraces Islam or not. But this 1s in flagrant con- 
tradition to 875 which distinctly saya ‘Whoever hkes any other than 
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Islan for (his) religion 1 will not be accepted of him and he will be of the 
losers in the hereafter’ A slight reflection, however, suffices to clear the 
difficulty Any one who deliberately rejects Islam knowing its trath and 
sticks to his own religion. o1 does not care to enqmre about it knowing 
fully well of Its proclamation to the whole world, and also perhaps of 
some of its evidenees winch make at least a prima fare cane for it is 
certainly not one of those who do good deeds, however virtuous in other 
respects he may be There can be no sin greater than religious indiffer- 
ence So the most that ths verse can do for men of other relimons is to 
protect those who are renlly excusable in the sightofGod Asa matter 
of fact the verse seems meant to protect only those who having lived 
piously as Jews and Christians, faithfully and conscientiously following 
these creeds—in their purty so faras posmble—dhed, ashort time, say a year 
or 80, after the Prophet’s nnssion, and so bad not occasion to hear bis name 
even They must be counted among those who preceded the time of our 
Holy Prophet and would be judged according to their faith and actions 
This 18 borne ont by the following tradition of the great compamon of the 
Prophet, Salman the Persian He says the verse was revealed on the occa- 
sion when he on his conversion related to the Prophet how his journey to 
Arabia seeking him was made at the suggestion of certain Chmstan her- 
mits who told him that the tame of the mse of the Prophet was near at 
hand and he would be found in Arabia, (Mawahib from Ibne Al: Hatam) 
The occasion of the revelation of the verse shows that 16 was meant for 
such men as these—and these were truly Muslims to all intents and pur- 
poses Indeed no true Jew or Christian can fail to be a Muslim if (igno- 
rance apart) he really believes 1n the prophets he adheres to, for they all 
had prophesied of hum in the clearest terms 


Again 1¢ must be obvious that there must be some meaning im the 
words ‘Has belief in God and the Hereafter’ The grossest anthropomor- 
phist can claim to be a theist and #0, as a matter of fact, does a most en- 
thusiastic denier of God as Hackel Soalso can a transmigratonist call 
Inmeelf a believer in the hereafter There must be some specific meaning 
to these words, and that makes all the difference <A sligt refleckon will 
show that the expression ‘Has belief in God and the Hereafter’ 1s equivalent 
to saying ‘Is a believer in Islam’—no way short of 1%. <A dest mw nota 
believer 1n God if he does not believe in revealed religion. He ignores 
some of His best attributes which make the sending of prophets and the 
hke a moral necessity Islam is a system of truths organieally related ‘to 
each other, and so a full, correct and conmetent belief m any one of xt 
cardinal doctrines necessanly involves behef in all the others. The recog: 
nition of the apostleship of the prophets and of our Holy Prophet follows 
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immediately from a clear conception of a personal All-wise, Just and Merei- 
ful God, and his design in ereation Having created maninnd ina state of 
mental culture advanced enough to seek after truth He conld not justly 
refuse them to attain to 1t—at least in ite essentials Having created him 
with limited senses, with just light enough to see that there 1s a spimtual 
world beyond him he could not but provide means to man to adjust his 
life accordingly The case becomes still more simplerf to the belief in 
God is joined belief ina Hereafter Then the necessity of the sending of 
the prophets and the moral obligation on our part to find them out by close 
observation of facta around us becomes obvious Similarly the necesmty of 
a succession of the Imams after the Prophet becomes clear from a full con- 
ception of the work the Prophet had to do and the amount of work he was 
actually able to do in his life The other doctrines hang on these two 


Thus itis that only two things, behef in God and in the Hereafter, 
are mentioned here as representative of, and equivalent to, the whole of 
Islam as the only perfect and true rehgion. It was for this reason that 
the Prophet once said to Abu Huraira to proclaim through the streets (of 
Medina and the vieimty) that whoever believes in the umty of God will 
enter paradise Omar seeing him thus proclaiming only half the formula 
of Islam seized upon him and brought him wrangling to the Prophet. 
Similarly m another of bis traditions he 1s said to have told to the people 
on hehalf of God, “No God but Allah ’’1s my fortress Whoever says 
this enters my fortress and whoever does so 18 saved from my punish- 
ment It was this tradition that Our Lord Al)’ bn Musa Raza selected 
to relate to the vast concourse of people that had assembled at Naishapur 
and besought him to relate a tradition transinitted through his holy fore- 
fathers from the Prophet. 


Now these proclamations were made m Medina at a time when even 
according to the Chmstian writers the system of religion had fully deve- 
loped iteelf Salvation was clearly taught to be procurable only in Islam 
and no other rehgion Is it not gratuitous then to infer from such pass- 
ages as these as Muir does that “in thie growth of Mohammad’s opinon 
there was an intermedhate stage mm winch salvation was not confined to 
Islam, bat might be obtained by any religious man, whatever his religion, 
provided he was only pure from idolatory ”’ 


It 18 said that the object of placing tins verse in the place 1¢ 18 1n 18 
that the preceding verse was a strong denunciation of tHe Jews and so 
this verse was inserted here to show that all necd not have been such, and 
those who beheved truly and were pious will have their full reward 
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Why are the believers joined to Jews, Qhristians and Sabians? Why 
are they mentioned at all in this verse? Why 1s the statement not left alone 
in all its generality? To allitis sought to impress that it 18 consistency of 
faith united with virtues on the moral side that 1s the chief requimte for 
true faith ani salvation in the end A Jew, Christian or Sabian would be 
true Muslim ff he only strives to atta to a true behefin the Unty of 
God and in the Hereafter and seeks to be only rational and consistent in 
these beliefs A Muslim needs to be warned of this as much as the others 
as not only there was (and 1s) much of mere lip-profession, but 1t was the 
want of true realization of the doctrines and consistency about them that 
precluded and still precludes many from accepting the Imamat of the 
Imams, which 1s the final thing necessary fur trae faith and salvaton 
Thus it 18 that while Sabans (nota people of the Book) are taken in, 
Magians, Hindus and other idolators are significantly omitted. These 
have not even the form of true belief about God and the Hereafter 


Verse 62 ‘And we raed the mountain above you’ The words say 
clearly that the mountain was raised above their heads and the same thing 
w stated in VII170 ‘We shook the mountain over them as though it had 
been a covering and they imagined 1t was falling uponthem’ “Yet to 
avoid the miraculous the Ahmadi commentator takes his stand on the 
English translation of Exodus 1917, ‘They stood at the nether part of 
the mount” and says, ‘There 1s nothing in the words of the Quran to 
support the baseless story that the mountain was suspended in mid-heaven 
over the heads of the Israelites’ etcetra Those curious may read his 
note to see how he seeks to avoid this natural sense of the plain words 
in the Text It 1s true there 1s no detail of the event in Exo-dus 19 17 
to make the meaning clear and precise, but the Jews certainly knew 
their text better than later translators and also their traditions have pre- 
served a memory of this event. See Talmud Aboda Sarah 12 ‘I will 
eover you with the mountain hte a roof’ Thus also in the Text 
Sabbath fol 881 “R Avdim Sath, These words teach us that the 
Holy One. blessed be He, turned the mountain over them like a vessel and 
said to them, If ye will receive the law well, but if not, there shall be your 
grave’’ See also D, Lewis Pent Prayers fol 150 We are indebted to 
Rodwell for these references 


Verse 65 This event though not traceable in the Bible or 1n the exis- 
ing Talmud appears to be well-known among the Jews of the Prophet's 
day It1s mentioned twice in the Quran and each time by way of appeal 
to the Jews Here there 1s only an allusion to 1t, fuller details are given 
in the Meecan, Sura VII 163—166 Had 1t not been fully accepted of the 
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Jews they would have given the lie to 16, and 1¢ would at least not have been 
repeated It 1s algo distinctly referred to though in a general way in 4:47 
and 5°60 (Both Medina Suras), in which, as in the case of the present, the 
Jews gre distinctly addressed, and the verses must have been read over to 
them. Again if was s0 well-known that the term ‘Brethren of apes and 
swines’ was used derisively of the Jews, and the Prophet 1s smd to have 
addressed the Bani Quraiza on one occasion in these terms. They them- 
selves are said to have scrupled to make an attack on Musalmans on satur- 
day fearing they too might be changed into apes for breaking the Sabbath. 
Thus there can be no doubt of the reality of the miracle, at least accord- 
ing to the belief of the Jews The incident 1s said to relate to the town of 
Hlah on the Red Sea, and 1t was in the time of Our Lord David 


Fishing being forbidden on Sabbath days, the people resorted to the 
usual Jewish methods of evading the Law They made canals leading to 
the sea and cast nets at their months on Friday The fish getting in were 
unable to escape. and so they would be eamly caught on sundays As has 
been observed an the case of certain animals (see Proctor’s Nature Studies) 
the fish had a consciousness, nascent perhaps, of the day of their immunity, 
and they came in numbers on the Sabbath Days The people were repeat- 
edly admomushed for this by the prophets but they would not hsten and 
grew very nich by this deceitful occupation Only some few remonstrated, 
others either indulging in the practice or conniving atit Only the for- 
mer escaped, all the rest were metamorphosed into apes and died, all of 
them, after three days 


Some (Sunni) commentators have taken the mew that the words are 
figurative, they were only morally debased and depraved They do not 
see that the event 1s twice described (and twice referred to) in the Quran 
and each time in the same words This implies hteral aceuracy More- 
over we know that the language of the Quran 18 always plain and never 
figurative except in highly spiritual matters which, indeed, can in no way 
be expressed accurately 1n our human terms Af all events the Book of 
God us too sacred thing to be played fast and loose according to the fancies 
of this and that ‘commentator. There must be distinct authonty for the 
assertion that the language is figurative. 


The Ahmadi commentator naturally favours this mew and to show 
hia erudition writes a lengthy note about the etymology of (rad (ape) 
and the like which hardly calls for serious discusmon Hs argument 
that there was no metamorphosis in the case of the Jews as, he says, was 
threatened in 4:47 is utterly unfounded as the thing was not threatened 
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atall The verse amply says, ‘Believe before We curse you as We cursed 
those who broke the Sabbath’ That does not mean that the curse was neces- 
sarily to be the same Moreover, we are told in the commentaries that on 
the revelation of that threatening verse, some Jews as Abdullah *bn Salam 
actually ran over to the Prophet and made a public profession of con- 
version. The Shia commentanes as Khulasatnl Manha) also say the same 
thing Was that not suffiment for the All-mereifal to forego even if a 
thing of that kind was really intended? That something physical was 
threatened 18, however, clear from the fact that the other thing threatened 
im the same verse ‘turning of heads on the back-side’ is also physical, 
though the Ahmad: commentator has attempted to alter the meaning 
of that also 


It will be observed that as in other cases the verse though pmman- 
ly addressed to the Jews 18 meant chiefly to serve as a warning for the 
Musalmans for whom the Book was revealed Several cases of such 
metamorphosis seem to be well-credited as they are related by the Sunnis 
of their own men when they went too far in hatred of Our Lord Ali 
Thus of the Omyed Califs, Abdul Malik and Wald, 1 1 related that after 
their death their heads were found turned on the backside (Rafa’l sitr, 
Moulvi Abdol Hai) A ease of metamorphosis in life is recorded in the 
Managqib of Akhtabe Kharasm: Several other cases may be cited These 
things further lead us to think that 1¢ 18 not improbable that some such 
event took place in an age When, in accordance with the requirements of the 
culture at the time, miracles were of much more frequent occurrence than 
now 


Verse 67 It seems to be this eve t which has led to the quaint law 
among the Israelites that whenever an uncertain murder took place a red 
heifer should be slain asan act of expiation for it Dent 211—9 That 
the slaying of the heifer was expected to work a miracle appears from the 
attempt to avoid the expermment being tmed as this would have led to an 
exposure of their pnest-craft. Apparently 1¢ was for this that if had a 
whole treatise to itself in the Mishna where 1ts qualifications were elabo- 
rated to such a point thatat last R Nisin said that “No one since the days 
of Moses had been able to find one fit to be slain” (Hncy Bib col 846 
quoted by the Ahmad) commentator though with a different purpose.) 
It 1s indeed difficult to understand otherwise why the Jewish pnests 
should be #0 very particular about making the practice an impossibility. 


All Mushm commentators, Sunni and Shu, relate the same story with 
only inmguifieant differences about detals The Sunm traditions, it is 
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well-known, are derived from Jewish sources We give the account from 
Shia sources as of more reliable authonty 


The original law of Moses compelled 50 men of the suspected tmbe 
to swear their innocence and ignorance (in case they were not able to trace 
out the murderer), and on this they were to pay the blood-money of the 
deceased This raised great murmers when a case of this desenphon ac- 
tually occurred, and they insisted on Moses for prayimg to God to reveal 
the name of the murderer, which Moses was refusing, that being contrary 
to the principle of temporal government This apparently led to secepti- 
cism in the half-heathen faith of those days , and as the ease actually 
proved to be a concocted one 1f appears there was already a conspirncy to 
try the prophetic powers of Moses in this last case’ On his praying im the 
matter, instead of reveahng the name, the command of God was to slay a 
cow which was still more offensive to them, as with the heathen thoughts 
they still retamed (witness their worship of the golden calf See note on 
v 84), cows and balls were held in great veneration 


They laughed this away and on being insisted to do it they began to 
worry Moses with queshons, once about its size, then about colour, and so 
forth This, either to delay the unpleasant task till inability to find one 
answering to the desemption mght afford them a pretext for non-comphi- 
ance Or this was due to in the Jndaic spirit of finding out niceties about 
formalities which 18 clearly redeculed and reprobated en these verses Our Lord 
fiiza says that any cow would hare sufficed but they enpos d particulare upon them- 
selree, and the mure they ded. ao the more did God umpore the restrections as a punale 
ment for ther folly All this while Moses, seting under inspiration, was 
driving them to purchase a particular cow belonging toa particular man 
who was very holy and pious and deserved to be favoured They had to 
pay him an enormous price for this cow which was the only one now 
available Hence “they were very near not doing it” 


The cow being slain its tail was pnt on the sacral part of the mur 
dered man, and he rose to tell that the very meu who had raised the ery 
for his blood had murdered him See next verse It was probably tor a 
memory of this event that the Israelites got to have acustom of killing 
a red heifer in case of an uncertain murder 


The ineident gives us the beginning of the Judaic spirit of secking 
out niceties about formal things of no consequence 


¢ 
It cannot be too often impressed that the chief object of relating old 
stories in the Quran 18 to warn the Musalmans of similar things i ther 
own history. Asa matter of fact the Musalmans have 1whbed this epirit 
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from the Jews to a very remarkable degree, and their legal and discipli- 
nary literature 1s fall of such things, though there is no doubt that the 
spirit which prompts these nice discmmminations 1s one of God-fearingness 
The habit of asking questions about legality or otherwise, of things about 
which there if no distinct revelation 1s reprobated in 5:101. 


SEcTION 9 


The slaughter of the cow used as a miracie to bring a dead man to 
hfe Yet their hearte harden and they pervert the Word of God to con- 
ceal the truth, and reprove those who let the Musalmans know of the 
prophecies favouring their religion. The masses are sumply ignorant and 
believe vain things 


72 Also when ye slew a man, and thereafter disputed 
among yourselves about 1t, while God purposed to bring to 
hght that which ye had hidden : 


73. Wherefore We said, Smite ye him with part of her. 
Thus doth God quicken the dead, and mamfest to you His 
signs, that haply ye may understand. 


74. Then did your hearts harden thereafter, and they 
were (even) as stones or harder still; for, there be some 
stones, 1n sooth, from which gush forth streams; and some, 
mdeed, which, when cleft, water cometh out of them; and 
verily some which fall down from fear of God: and God 1s 
not unmundful of what ye do 


75 Doye then covet that they will believe on you, 
whereas there were a body of them that were wont to hear 
the word of God, and then pervert 1t, after hayng under- 
stood 1t, well knowing (all the while.) 


76. And when they meet (Ar met) those who believed, 
they would say, We beleve; but when they are (Ar were) 
alone one with another, they would say, Do ye speak to them 
of what God hath made known unto you, that they may 
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dispute with you therewith before your Lord, do ye not 
then understand ? 


77 What! Do they not know that God knoweth that 
which they hide and that which they make known ? 


78 And among them are unlettered folk who know not 
the Book but only what 1s read out to them (or only hes, or 
idle tales, or vain desires, Amantyya), they have only vague 
fancies. 


79 Woe! then, unto those who write the Book with 
their own hands and thereafter say, Thisis from God, that 
they may carn therewith a small profit, woe! then unto 
them because of what their hands have written and woe! 
unto them because of that which they earn 


80. And they say (Ar satd) the fire shall by no means 
touch us save a counted numberof days Say, Have ye 
obtained a promise from God? then surely God will not 
break His promise; or do ye impute to God that which ye 
know not ? 


81 Ay! Whoever has acquired sin and his wicked- 
ness encompasreth him—these are the wnmates of the fire, 
therein they shall abide for evermore 


82 While those who believe and do the things that are 
night, these are the dwellers of paradise; theram they shall 
abide for evermore 


Veracs 72 and 78 The miracle 1s not mentioned in the Bible and has 
not been found in the Talmud either but it must have been well-known 
to the Jews who were publicly addressed and rebuked in these verses 
There must have been acontinuous tradition to that effect among the 
Jews, which 1s at lenst as good as any record in their,so very doubtful, 
sacred literature. All commentators, Sunnis and Shas alike say that the 
eow spoken of im the last section was used to revive the nfurdered man, 
referred toin these verses The man may have been murdered by his 
nephews coveting his property, but, as the Shia traditions say, there was 
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a conspiracy about it and the conspirators were ill-beheving Jews who 
thonght that the Prophet Moses had no means of finding ont their gmlt 
and proving i¢ to the satisfaction of all Having murdered nm they laid 
his body 1n a neighbouring village, and so there began disputes in different 
sections of the community about those responmble for the murder The 
tul or some other rart of the cow was attached to the murdered man’s 
body and thereby he was quickened to hfe and told the names of Ins 
murderers 


That the dead man was raised to life by a miracle 18 beyond question, 
but the fact that a special method was directed and used for the purpose 
raises the suspicion that the method might have some real seientafic valne 
in itself or might have some affimty to a method that might be successful 
in at least milder cases of this sort In ths connection 16 might be in- 
teresting to note that recently the doctors are reported to have succeeded 
iM BRVINg a man on the point of death by jouning to his arm the arm ofa 
girl who had just died of an automobile acadent—the man had stabbed 
bimself in the heart and lost a great deal of blood (see the Proneer July 29, 
1929) In this case both the girl that had died and the man who was 
dying had apparently good sound blood in the: bodies—not one spoiled 
by netural causes of death—end so the transfusion of blood from the one 
to the other succeeded 1n resuscitation With differences, no doubt mark- 
ed and important, the case 1s similar to that referred toin the verse 
Neither the cow nor the killed man bad died a natural death, and transfu- 
sion of blood from one to the othe: night have had some reviving effect 
It may be noted that the words do not necessamly mean that the man had 
expired : 


The Ahmad: commentator in his own typieal way tres to read in 
these verses a reference to the alleged crucifixion of Our Lord Jesus 
Chnst whom he holds to have been saved on the cross before life was 
extinct. He tmes to make ‘ you slew a man’ as equivalent to “you made 
hke one who 1s killed’ and puts the word ‘almost’ in brackets in the 
translation—the word may be used 1n a loose way to attempted murder 
though hfe may notbe actually extanct. Similarly he interprets the 
words ‘smite him with a part of ber,’ which he renders as ‘strnke him 
with (margin den jus afar to) somewhat of it’ as meaning, * liken bis con- 
dition to that of a partally dead man,’ the ‘1t’ refermng to ‘death’ 
understood So the verses mean in effect 72, you tried to murder Jesus 
and then disputed about itand tried to hideit.78, But We said (te 
angels 1) that he should getonly somewhat ofdenth Thus God saves 
those who are nearly murdered. In hs own words, “The Jews wanted 
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todo away with Jesus but Allah had decided that he shonld not de’’ 
He conveniently passes over the words which he himself translates 
‘Then you disagreed with respect to that, and Allah was to bring forth 
that which you were guing to hide’ May we ask him to consider when 
did the Jews ever dispute about the death of Our Lord at their insistence 
and when did they ever try to hide 1¢ or deny the charge of 1t1 But this 
1s the typical way of the Ahmadi commentator’s interpretations He has 
devoted about two pages to it. 


After this brilhant display of jugglery in turmng the meanings of 
words and making whole sentences disappear from the sight of his 
readers, one may be excused to pass over the round-about indications 
which assure the author that 16 was Our Lord Jesus and no other who 18 
referred to in these verses But to satisfy the curiosity of the reader we 
will briefly say that he sees in three verses of Surah Nisaa, 4158—155 a 
parallel to sections 6, 7 and 8 of this Surah, and he argues thatas 4157 
speaks of Jesus Chnat so the verses before us must also refer to nm, only 
the name 18 not mentioned here Nothing need be said about ths argu- 
ment and its basis, but we cannot omit to note that this verse 4157 1s the 
most emphatic pronouncement in the Quran to the effect that the Jews 
did not kill him, nor did they crucify lim, they were simply deluded in 
this respect He strengthens it by the argument that the address being 
made to the Jews in general the crime appears to be imputed to the whole 
community Anyone who knows anything of the Arab usage knows that 
this 18 not necessary And what to say of Arabs it 18 not uncommon any- 
where to taunt a people with a scandalous act done by one individual only, 
when the community has not taken immediate action to express 1ts intense 
disapprobation of 1t. Here, however, we have said, the murder was the 
result of a conspiracy among the 1]l-believing Jews and vast sections of 
the people were engaged 1n disputing about 1t. 


Itis really degrading to have to deal with auch class of writers. 
Thus apparently to make 1t appear that the story of the Israelite’s resus- 
citation 1s not the one unanimously accepted, he says ‘another explanation 
18 that the incident refers toa Jew murdering a Muslim woman in the 
time of the Holy Prophet .an ineident which is narrated mn the Bkh” 
(Salub Bokhars) No such alternative “ explanation” 19 ever suggested by 
any commentator, Sunni or Shia The incident referred to 1s mmply this 
that a woman having been murdered she nodded at the name of her 
murderer, several names having been called out before her Tins was 
equsidered sufficient and the man was sentenced to death No commen: 
tator ever thought of applying this incident to this verse which speaks 
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clearly of a resuscitation by some part of something being struck fo the 
body ofa man (A man Sic, not a woman, by the way) 


There 1s one amusing thing, by the way, in the Ahmadi commen- 
tator’s note which I may be exensed to notice here In his attempt to 
show that the word a gati ‘murder’ need not necessarily imply that result- 
ing 1n death he cites an author (I have not verfled this) who appears to 
have tried to mitigate in this way the force of Oalif Omar's frenzied pro- 
nouncement againt the holy companion of the Prophet, Saad "bn Obada. 
‘Kill hum, may God nll him,’ when the latter refused to acknowledge 
Abu Bakr as the duly elected Calif of the Prophet. 


Verse 74 ‘Then did your hearts harden after that.’ The miracle 
had a temporary effect in bringmg the Jews to faith, but 1t vanished when 
miracle was no longer before their eyes and became a tradition. 

* And some, indeed, which, when cleft, water cometh out of them’ 
Who. I wonder, has ever seen this, but professional students of geology 
armed with all the delicate instruments of modern scientific research? It 
18 a fact that most of the stones keep concealed in their veins or laminae 
amall quantities of water, which when the stones are cut or cleft must 
come ont, though the quantity 1s so small and so soon evaporated in the 
heat of cleavage that ordinary eyes cannot percieve 1t Water can thus 
be drawn out of vanous rocks (hard stones) to the extent of § to 2 per cent 
of their mass See any Text book of Geology I consider this passage as 
one of the anticpations of modern scientific diseoveries in the Quran. 


‘And some, which, verily, fall down from fear of God.’ There 1 
no need to take the words figuratively. Stones can be seen to do all these 
things, 1f a man having sufficient faith commands them to do so in the 
Holy name of God or His Prophet, Imams & , as there are many record 
ed instances of these and similar wonders Indeed, if feats approaching 
these can be effected by spimt agency as claimed by spintuahsts (anc 
there is no reasonable doubt left now about facts of this kind—the phys 
cal experiences of Dr Stainton Moses, the performances of Home, Slade 
Husapia Palladino & witnessed by numerous first class scientists) then 1 
should not be surprising that the spiritual energy infused by faith shouk 
enable a man to movea stone from its place in the Holy name of God 
As to the rationale of 1¢, it must be remembered that the Quran repeated 
ly teaches that all things, even dead inanimate things, have a kind o 
soul wherewith they some way sing His glory and follow his commands 
See 17 46 etc. 
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From the metaphysical side this idea has been vindiwated by many 
eminent philosophers, Olifford and others, and one physicist thinks that 
it 18 only in this way that gravitation can be explained But apart from 
all nietaphysics, Dr. J.C Bose has conclusively shown that things hike 
metals too have a kind of rndimentarv senmhnlity winch can manifest itaelf 
experimentally in the form of response to stimuli See Ins epoch- 
making work. Response in the Living and the non Living This sens- 
bility being rudimentary and incoherent, diffused through the mass of 
inorganic matter, bears no comparison to the psychical hfe of even the 
lowest of organisms , yet as sensillity it is something psychical, and so 
hable to come under the influence of strong spimtual forces so as to act 
much as a fully conscious living being This wil] explain the numerous 
miracles recorded 1n our traditions of stones making salute to the Prophet 
and other such things They are miracles, bat do not imply any change 
in the constitution of natare. 


Verse 75 The alteration and corraption of the Semptures by the 
Jews 18 a constant charge made by the Quran, and modern Biblical entic- 
sm has proved 1¢ beyond all posmilty of doubt. Nay. it has proved 
whole books to be mere forgeries and to have no authenticity whatever 
Take any of the books of the Bible and read the articles thereon in any 
well-known entical works or inthe Encyp Bnittameca (See Introduction) 


Verse 76. This apparently shows that there were some hypocnitical 
converts from Judaism, bot no such names and no such inadents of their 
hypocrisy have come down to usin history. All the known converts, 
Zaid ’bn Sabit, Kaab‘'ul Ahbar and others are beheved to be true con- 
verts—by Sonnuis at least. However, between thorongh belief and thorongh 
rejection there is a state of respect for all relimons, which commands a 
wide assent This frequently grows into a dreamy indolent assent in the 
truth of another religion without at the same time being prepared to part 
with one’s own and get converted toit This intermediate state muy be 
wel] exemplified even in the present day by the Himdus of the old type 
They will keep the Tazias of Our Lord Husain with as much faith and 
religious fervours as any Musalman would do To them a number of 
réhgions may be true, of divine origin, at the same fime, and one may 
Subscribe to any without any unpleasant necessity of goimg into the 
question, how they disagree, and how the rejection of one truth or accep- 
tance of one error or the other would affect thar salvation Such men 
are found everywhere in societies of low mental culture Apparently it 
was this type of men among the Jews who when meeting with Musalmans 
and conversing with them on religious subjects would frankly admit that 
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Islam was a true religion and the prophecies about the coming Prophet 
were well fulfilled in Mohammad, yet they could not forsake their ownold 
and time-honoured religion and embrace Islam formally They would also 
give them informationabont the prophenes and tralitions in the unwritten 
lore of the Rabbis that were favourable to the claims of Islam. For this 
they were remonstrated with by their leaders or more cautious frends 
that they were giving the weapon in the hands of thei: opponents and 
taking away the ground from beneath their own feet Notonly that— 
such was the ignorance of the times—they were warned that by these 
disclosures the Musalmans would successfully contend against them before 
their God and thus seek their condemnation—the notion being that uf they 
were not to make those disclosures there would be no one competent to 
argue against them fo. their unbalief and they would be saved I6€1« this 
notion that mvokes the reply, ‘Do they not know that God knoweth that 
which they hide and that which they make known?’ V 77 


Verae 78 Notace the choice of the word Amaniya here used for what 
is read over to them It means also lies 01 idle stories and also vain 
Cenres These meanings have all a measnre of truth in the present case, 
and throwing their side reflections on the main sense make the import of 
the passage all comprehenmve [tis probably the Talmud that is given 
the epithet here, abounding, as 1t does in idle tales areording to the ad- 
miszion of the Jews, themselves (See Disraeli’s Oanosities of Literature) 
This should be a warning to all the common folk who take their religion 
from their prnests and savants without thoaght about their charactcr and 
godliness See a tradition of Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq on this verse in Safi 


Verse 79 * Who write the Book with ther hands’, ¢ corrupting 
the text—particularly they would make false additions and alterations to 
the prophecies concerning the Prophct. and their interpretations and 
amplifications by the prophets and the Rabbis See further in Supp 


Verne 80 “It 18 @ received opinion among the Jews at present that 
no person, be he ever so wicked, or of whatever scct, shall remain in hell 
above eleven months, or at most a year except Dathan or Abiram and 
atheists who will be tormented there to all eternity ""—Sale (:n loco) 


Verse 81 Mark the words whoever earzs evil and his sinfulness 
encompasseth him =A man actually earns evil by yielding to evil melima- 
tions One mn prepares the man for others The conscience 1s gradually 
deadened til] a man loses character entirely, and 1t 1s then that he reaches 
a stage that however long be might live he would be the same abandoned 
character, and 1¢ 18 this that justifies eternal punishment The same applies 
to perversities about religion arising from indolence or prejudice or other 
sentimental reasons (See note to verse 10 above). 


Sonae if g! 
Section 10 . 


God’s covenant with his people How Israelites have violated it 


83. And (remember) when We took a pledge from (or 
made a covenant with) the children of Israel ye do not servo 
(or adore abd) any but God; and (shall do) good to parents 
and to the near of kin and the orphans and the poor, and 
speak kindly unto all men, and set up prayer and pay the 
poor-rate (zacat). Then ye turned back, save a few of you, 
and (now too) ye turn aside 


84. And when We took apledge from you _ ye shall 
not shed each other’s blood, nor drive your psople out of 
your homes, and ye gave the promise, yourselves beng 
witnesses 


85 Yet yeare the very people who slay one another 
and turn a party from among you out of thar homes, heck- 
ing each other up against them with imigwty and malice , 
while if they came 10 you as captives ye would 1ansom them, 
whereas it 18s unlawful for you to drive them away Believe 
ye then part of the Book and deny ye part? What, then is 
the reward of such among you as do this, but disgrace in the 
hfe of this world and on the day of resurrection they shall 
be sent back to the most grievous punishment; fo. God 1s 
not unmindful of what ye do 


86 These are they who have bought the life of this 
world (in exchange) for the hereaft21, vo them punishment 
shall not be hghtened for them, neither shall they be helped 


Verse 88 In asense every moral dutv may be said to be of the 
nature of a pledge between God and man, but when a covenant 1s said to 
be made with a special people 1¢ implies as its counterpart that the people 
(as the Israelites claimed to be) would thereby be associated with the name 
of God and ealled chosen people of God This mnst consist either of dis- 
tinctive yet all-mportant doctrines of belief or of distinctive practices of 
ritual & whereby that people van be distinguished from the reat of the 
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world. The Pentateuch is full of such covenants of either class Here, 
however, itis the pledge of the former. more essential class, that is 
reminded And the object of the reminding 1s to tell them that they have 
not fulfilled their part of the covenant, and to take the same pledge from 
the Musalmans if they are to be successors of the Israelites—if they are to 
be the chosen people of God (Ummate Marhuma) after them 


For this the words—every word—must be taken ina truly serious 
sense, otherwise there would appear nothing distinctive about them, all 
religions may be said to teach the same things Thus all religions, even 
the most idolatorous and polytheistie would claim to believe really in one 
God and to worship Him alone though apparently rendering worship to 
numbers of smaller gods and godesses It 1s true the Jews, though 
occasionally relapsing into idolatory, were monotheists, as a people, in the 
sense of not admitting other false gods in their worship, but afill thev 
were far from being true monotheists The gross anthropomorphism of 
their Semptures is well known toall Their God walked about in the 
Garden, was afraid of Adam’s getting to the tree of Eternitv, wrestled 
with a prophet, and so forth But even after growing culture had refined 
the theistic 1dea their God remained a tribal deity, and their arr: g int claim 
asarace to be the chosen peopl: of God 13 only a remnant of that false 
narrow idea of their God So the words must be taken seriously if they 
are to mean anything distinctive, otherwise 1t 1s all very ordinary thing 
Indeed a true conception of God (so far, of course, as 1s possible to man) 
is about the mimmum thatis required for religion The next thing 18 to 
keep His worship pure for Him (Afulhlstna lahuddin 7 28 &e) as the 
Quran repeatedly impresses Anyone who offers prayers or does any 
act of virtue to be seen of men or having the shghtest regard for any 
earthly benefit 1s virtually worshipping some other god besides the One 
True God So, within limits, every yeilding to the temptation of Satan 18 
ina Way worshipping him as the Quran says s0in 86 60 Itis only in 
some such serious sense that a pledge can be called trniy worthy of God 


So of the other item doing good to parents This is repeatedly 
associated in the Quran with the direction to worship God alone as see 
17 24,81 11, 18 & 


But without seeking to make the slightest reflechon on the impor- 
tance of this paramount duty one must observe that the duty next in 
importance in religion to that of devotion to God is that of behef in and 
love and reverence for the Prophet and the Imams Nor is kindness to 
parents a duty any way peculiar to the Israelite or other shemetic reli- 
gions What is meant, however, 1s that the duties must be taken and 
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be fulfilled in their fallest and widest sense The word ‘parents’ must be 
understood not only in the ordinary bnt in the spiritual sense as well It 
must be extended to include spimtual parents teachers & and this must 
g) on widening sv as t reach the ultimate source of guidance, the Prophet 
and the Imams = Thius ‘I and Ali’ says the Prophet, ‘are parents of this 
community’ All tins 1s distinctly explained by our Lord Jafarel Sadiq in 
a tradition cited by Safin loco Any one can see that there is something 
distinctive for a divine religion in this So the gift of receiving message 
from the Lord through prophets was itself something pecularly Is- 
raelite (see Art Jews Ency Britt 11th Ed) 


Similarly Zul Quréa * those related to the parents’ should be extend- 
ed to the Imama and other holy men The orphans are merely symbolic 
of those who are ent off by ignorance or want of means from sources of 
guidance The poor are not merely those needy pecumarily so that they 
pass unpleasant lives, but all those who are prevented for any reason 
from missionary life 


‘Speak Iandly untv all men’ This 18 tantamount to saying ‘ Behave 
excellently towards all men * for otherwise the speaking kindly would be 
afarece All men’ the unbelievers as well as the faithful—there should 
be no distinction im this respert as 1s distinctly explained by Our Lord in 
the tradition referred to above He says, this may help towards their 
guidance 


The various items of the covenant given in this verse agree subs- 
tanhally with the Deealogue an1 some other commandments, but in this 
form the covenant 1s not tracenble in the Torah or elsewhere It 18 idle 
to speculate about this when the materials about Our Lord Moses’ teach- 
Ings are 80 1nsofficient 


So much about the substance A word about the literary character 
of the verse may not be amiss here The grammatical changes that artis- 
tically represent the various orders of duties in the covenant require to be 
noted The all-important duty of belief in the umty of God and not 
associating any other with Him, which was to be chief distinctive feature 
of their religion and without which they could not for a moment remain 
within the pale of this previleged religion, 18 given in the Aorist (present 
and future) having the force of an undisputed truth The moral duties of 
doing good to parents &e which they were specially charged with and 
which had a special meaning for them are put in the substarfive and the 
verb 18 omitted They form the very core of region and as such they 
form a necessary factor in the pledge It1s but just a little lower than 
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the Brat. The practical dutes such as saying prayers and paying <acat. 
the neglect of which 1s, after all, pardonable are put in the imperative 
ease And yet the whole 1s one sentence all component parts being 
simply joined by ‘and’s Such a construction can hardly be called a 

mooth one ang would not be tolerated in the modern eivilized languages 
yet the artistic design as explained above makes it a beauty of the highest 
order And the miracle of 1t 18 that the construction, though so curious, 
passes smoothly off the ear, else 1t would have been objected long ago 
Arabs have no conception of artishe designs of this sort 


Verse 84 There seems a difference of opinion among commentators as 
to who, Jews or Musalmans are addressed in this verse The Sunni com- 
mentators agree in saying thatitis Jews who are addressed here The 
Shia commentator Al: ’bn Ibrahim says defimtely that this and the next 
verse have a prophetie reference to the unfortunate expulsion of the holy 
companion of the Prophet Abuzar from Medina at the command of Oalif 
Othman, from which it appears that 1t 1s the Musalmans who are chiefly 
aidressed here The truth seems tobe that both are addressed here, 
ehefly the Musalmans Any way this covenant 1s not traceable in the 
Pentateuch The Ahmadi commentator thinks that it has reference to the 
&pinit of the compact that the prophet entered into with the Jews when 
he first settled at Medina If this were so the next verse would mean 
that the Jews continued bloodshed among themselves after the 
compact and would dnmve away their brethren and then ransom them if 
they were taken captives in war (') 


Verse 85 This charge, on the Shia view 1s quite intelligible enough 
It has reference to the esprit de carps of Islam However much the Musal- 
mans might shed each other's blood among themselveg and drive away 
peuple from their homes they would not tolerate these victims of theirs 
to be taken captives by infidels and would ransom them at any cost This 
everyone knows and feels in himself It would be true even of persons 
persecuted for sectarian differences The Sunni commentators, however, 
who would have this verse refer exclusively to the Jews relate the follow: 
iny to explain 1 


‘The Jewish tribes Bani Quraiza and Bani Naseer living side by mde 
at Medina made an alhance with Aus and Khazraj the two rival tribes of 
Medina respectively, and when the latter fought against each other their 
allies took part in fighting and thus one Jewish tribe slaughtered and 
imprisoned the other and laid waste their habitations , but afterwards 
collected subscriptions for the release of Jewish prisoners, giving reason 
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for this that their law commanded them to redeem the prisoners and they 
tought for the honour of their alhes’ The reference,’ it 1s said, ‘is to 
this unconsistent action on their part.’ 


SECTION 11 


Their rejection and murder of prophets Thev reject the Prophet 
besanse he 1s not an Israelite though before his advent they used to look 
for his day hey never believed really on Moses too True test of 
faith 18 the boldness to invoke death 


87 Ofa surety we gave the Book unto Moses; and 
after him We caused to follow (a succession of) apostles , and 
We endowed Jesus son of Mary with clear evidences and 
aided him with the Holy spirit (Auhw Quds), What ' when- 
ever then a prophet came unto you with that which your 
hearts desired not, ye became stiff-necked , so some ye gave 
the le to and some ye are murdering 


88 And they say, Our hearts are uncircumcised 
(Ghulf) Naz, God hath cursed them because of their want of 
faith, wherefo1e they believe but little 


89 And when there cam> unto them a Book from God, 
verifying that which 13 with tham, and ato.etime they were 
wont to pray for victory against those who baheved not, now, 
when there came unto them that which they recognised they 
rajectal him, wherefore the curse of God 1s on the rejectors 


90 Vileis tha (prica) for which they have sold ther 
souls that thev should deny what Gol hath revealed, out of 
envy that Goi should send down of His grace on whomsover 
of His servants He listath, wherefore they have drawn on 
themselves wrath upon wrath, and for the unbelievers there 
shall ba disgracaful punishment 


91 And when 1it1s said unto them, Beleve in that 
which God hath sent down they say, We believe in that 
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which hath bean sent down to us, and they reject that which 
18 besides that, while it1s the truth verifying that which they 
have. Say, why, then, have ye been killing the prophets of 
God from before, 1f ye (indeed) were believers 


92, And most certainly Moses came unto you with 
clear evidences but ye took (unto you) the calf after him and 
(therein) were ye wrong-doers 


93. And (call to mind) when We took the pledge from 
you and hfted the mountain over you, (saying) Take hold of 
that which We have brought unto you with firmness and 
hearken (with obedience). They said, We have hearkened 
and we have disobeyed ; forlo ’ (Ar and) in their hearts they 
were made to drink 1n (the love of) the calf by reason of thar 
unbehef Say vile is that to which your faith biddeth you 
if ye sndeed, have faith. 


94 Say, If for you alone among men be the abode mn 
the Hereafter with God, then wish for death (invoke 
death A) if ye indeed say sooth. 


95 But they will never wish for it (invoke A yata- 
mannaunahu) because of what their own hands have sent on 
before, and God (well) knoweth the wrong-doers. 


96 And thou wilt surely find them of all men the most 
covetous of life, (greedier even, Ar and) than those who jom 
other gods with God, (each) one of them would fain that he 
lived a thousand years, and (yet) his hving a long life will im 
no way remove him further off from the punishment, and 
God seeth well what they do. 


Veree 87‘ And aided him with the Holy spmt’ The same is said 
of Our Lord Jesuzin2 254 and 5 110, and appears certainly something 
distinctive of Our Lord, as it is repeatedly said of him and not of the 
others The latter verse 5 110 gives us some indication of the peculia: 
virtue of this gift. Though his mimstry as apostle was only fora short 
tame towards the end of his hfe on earth, he began to show miracles fron 
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his infancy speaking to men as soon as he was born and infasing life in 
tov birds and so forth Other prophets may occasionally have shown 
power to work miracles before their apostleship, this was certainly the 
ease with our Holy Prophet, but this was first distinctly visible in Our 
Lord Jesus and in a way may be said to be sometinng distinctive of him 

And the reason is obvions. But for this, no one would have listened to 
him as he would have Acquired an ill name owing to the peculiar character 
of his birth Also, it may be said. that owing to the very brief penod of 
his ministry he had no sufficient time to do Ins work and bis preaching 
would in a very short time have come to nothing had the Holy Spirit not 
descended on the apostles, as 1s said in the Acts, and given them power to 
work miracles This, I say ontv by conjecture, and only on the authority 
of the Acts and so 1t 1s open to the Musalmans to be diffident about 1t, but 
the acount is not inherently improbable and may have substantial reality 


For the Holy Spnt see 97 4, ‘The angels and the Ruh descend,’ and 
78 88, *‘The angels and the Xuh stand in rows,’ from which it is clear 
that itisa real existence hke angels and something above them as is 
clearly stated 1n the traditions See any commentames on these verses, 
Sunni or Shia It was this Spirit Auk about which according to the 
tradihions and the concensus of opinion among the commentators the 
question was made to the Prophet at the instance of some ‘ people of the 
Book ’ which brought forth the reply, “ Say the Spiritisa matter of my 
Lord and ye are given but little knowledge’ 15 87 The Sanm com- 
mentatory Sirajul Munir cites traditions from Said 'bn Jubair and others 
to the effect that God did not create a Being greater than the Rukh except 
His Throne In 58 22 we read of a ‘Spirit from Him’ aiding the true 
believers and in some traditions of the Prophet and Imams_ certain 1indi- 
viduals are said to have been backed by the Holy Spimt or Gabmel when 
engaged in religious discourses In some prayers that have come down 
to us from the Imams we are taught to salute to the Holy Spirit along 
with angels 


These references, only a few among hundreds, make the real existence 
ofa Holy Spimt bevond the posminhty of a doubt and the Ahmadi com- 
mentator’s attempt to make 1t mean no more than Holy Revelation 18 
simply preposterous He does not take the trouble to enquire why it was 
something pecuhar with Our Lord Jesus he does not ask why this un- 
usual expression was used for it chiefly when1t was monopolised by 
Christians for a special sense, and he relies only on three verses 16 2, 
40 lid and 42 52 where the word «Ah can be understood in the sense of 
a spintnal or emotional influence, or inspiration as he chooses to render it 
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everywhere But the inapplicability of that simple meaning bere 1s obvi 
ous,—all the more so b2cause of the reasons stxted that it appears something 
distinenve of Our Lord and that it would have been misleading for the 
Quran to have need the term at all and particularly so in connection with 
Our Lord Jesus, if 16 had not meant it in a sense closely akin to that it 
had acquired in the Christian usage So the remark made by Sale on this 
verse that it would be an error to confound the Holy Spint of the Quran 
with the Holy Ghost in the Ohristan arceptation of the word 1s correct 
only to a limited extent It1s correct on y if by the Christian acceptation 
we understand that unintelligible cone ption of 1t which makes it one of 
the coeval members of Godhead constituting the Holv Tnnity But apart 
irom that I see no essential difference between the Christian and Irlamic 
conceptions of the Holv Spirit Thus, we are toll, Justin martyr placed it 
in the number of angels as the chef or the Inghest angel In the 
Shepherd of Hermas. which 18 one of the earhest Chnsthan writings 
written about the mddle of the 2nd century and regarded by some fatbers 
as inspired and publicly read in the Churches according to Euselnns we 
are taught the Holv Spirit was Go's creation to which a spemal body was 
given According to some versions 1t was that from which ail things 
were made 


What then is the Holy Spt As weare toldin15 87 we have 
httle knowledge and it # hopeless to know it inany sense of knowing 
All we know 1s that 1t 18 a apiritnal entity of a very high order whose 
fanction 18 to guide, inspire and infuse prophetic spirit in and confer 
miraculous powers on holy souls Among the early divines there wasa 
tendency to identify 1t with some more well-known exstences as Gabriel 
on the strength of 26: 198 where the world Avi ia applied to him, or to 
the soul of Our Lord Jesus bimeelf, as he 1s called ‘Word of God and 
Spimt from Him’ in4 171 For the admismbility of these and other 
interpretations see Supplement on this verse 


‘Some ye gave the lie to and some ye are murdering’ The proper 
force of ‘ gave the he to’ <uczabtum 1s that they malimously or obstinately 
refused to believe in them believing al) the time that they were traly sen 
of God This obstinate rejection may be complete asin their atttud: 
towards Our Lord Jesus or partial as in the case of their fath in Ou 
Lords Moses and Aaron They believed in him formally but would no 
easily give their assent to their commands when these were against thei 
inelhnations, or there was anything in their teachings which was rathe 
too high for their capacity of faith and belief The other prophets to 
they rejected chiefly in specific teachings In the case of Our Lord Joh 
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the Baptist too, whom the Jew Herod pnt to death , 1¢ does not appear that 
he was held by any to bea false prophet, only bis protest against the 
prince's marriage was not convenient The same was the mentality of the 
half believing Musalmans, see note on verse 8 above In fnet they were 
spiritually one and the rebuke applies equally) to them So Munafigs are 
freuently called ‘Jews of thia commumty’ inthe traditions of the 
imams 


* And some ye are murdering’ The tense 1s pretente ‘ Murare’ used 
for the present and future, and the change 1s obviously meant to allude to 
the attempts the Jews (and the hypocritical Musalmans equaily) were 
making on the hfe of the Prophet. Though they did not sueceed in this 
in the case of the Holy Prophet, as they did not sneceed either in the case 
of Moses and Jesus, the Musalmansa of ther type of mend did knoll Ah, who 
was the “Nafs”’ of the Prophet according to 8 34 and the Imams 
after him Spiritually they are one with the Prophet It was apparently 
for this reason that the word murder 1s simply nsed—not in the form 
signifying the seeking of it For the verse having a side reference to the 
murder of the Imams after the Prophet see tradition cited by Safi en loco 


Veree 88 ‘Our hearts are uneireummsed’ An irstance of Jewish 
equivocahon It may mean, Our hearts are sealed and s0 we are pre- 
vented from accepting what the Prophet says. Orit may mean their 
hearts were repositones of knowledge, and being themselves repositones 
could not accept from others 


Verae 89 Whatever fulfilla a prophery becomes an evidence for the 
truth of the propherv The advent of the Prophet fulfilled numbers of 
prophecies of their prophets which, 1f we reject him, remain unfulfille! to 
this day Also Jews had so hopelessly lost their sacred books and had so 
overloaded whatever reminiscence of truth they still retained 11 the extant 
Seriptures that 16 needed corroboration to ke fit to be believed in. 


There was constant expectatior among the Jews of the promsed 
Prophet soon appearing 1n Medina, and they alwavs threatened the idola- 
torous tribes about them that when he would appear they would jom ins 
standard and expel and extermmate all of them But when he did appear 
it was the idolatorers who came over to his side and believed in him in 
numbers, and the Jews met the fate that was foretold of them by Our Lord 
Moses. See Deut Ch 18 15—19. “ And it shall come & pnss that 
whoever will not hearken unto my words which he (the Prophet im v 18) 
shall speak in my name, I will require ut of ham ”’ 
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That the Jews were expecting a prophet besides Obrist and the 
resurrection of Elms, and that the prophecy was so well-known among 
them that a mere reference to him by the word ‘that prophet’ was suffi- 
eent to make it well understood, appears from John 1 25 “ Why baptisest 
thou, then, 1f thou be not the Christ, nor Klias, nor that prophet.” 


But about this time the expectation seems to have become very strong 
and lively We too have an expectation of a Mahdi to amse, but we do 
not threaten others or console ourselves that the wrongs we suffer would 
soon be réctified and retalinted for us N orare the Jews known to have 
done so at any earlier period But in this case the threats of this were 
so constantly made that when the Piophet addressed the pilgmme from 
Medina they spoke to one another “Know surely this 1s the Prophet 
whom the Jews are threatening us with so make haste to believe in him” 
(Mmzr, Life of Mohammad) 


Even Sir Wilham Muir with all his prejudice against Islam has had 
to admit that this 1s no mere Mohamedan fiction but has had a good basis 
of truth Indeed, he makes use of it to explain the wonderful rapidity 
with which Islam spread in Medina’ All the shows that there is 
truth in the tradittons that aay that the Jews knew that the time of the adrent was 
near at hand, and knew eren the place where he would male lus app arance 
Without such proximity of time and place no such living consciousness 
ean be awakened 


Verse 91 Notice that here too, as in verse 88, the murder of prophets 
is spoken of 1n the pretemte in place of past with a ° before’ to make the 
eharge more precise Al] having sympathv with the murderers of the 
prophets and all of a like mind are actually one with them 


Verse 98 ‘Took the pledge’ This 18 the ten commandments See 
Deut 5 8 See note to verse 63 above Anv way they were so fnghten- 
ed that they sought that God should not speak to them again lest they die 
Exodus 20 19 


They said ‘ We have hearkened and disobeved': - while accepting 
outwardly, disobedience was the underlying current of their tnoughts 
Or 1t may be hiterally true of some, as some commentators suggest, 
as Galileo 1s said to have done when forced to deny earth's motion. 


* And in their hearts they were made todrink in the calf’ The 
meaning 18 that they were made to imbibe the love of the calf, but 
the form of the expression 18 already suggested by actual facts See 
Exodus 83: 20 and Deut 7 21 In Musiim traditions one account agrees 
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with the Bibhoal one that Moses made them drink of water mxed with 
ashes of the calf, and another says some of them themselves rushed into 
the sea ond drank off the water where the ashes were floating. Any way 
the use of the expression is artistic 


Verae 94 +The expression ° If the future abode with God be specially 
for you to the exclusion of (the rest of) the people’ is equivalert to ther 
rehgious theory that they were God’s specially chosen people And it 
was this preposterous idea and others of a similar nature that made them 
reject the Prophet in spite of the multifarious sets of evidences for him. 
The gift of prophecy, they said, was an exclusive pnvilege of their own 
no prophet could amse beyond the pale of Israelite nation and particular- 
ly the Prophet foretold by Moses (in Deut 18 15-19 and others) could 
not be other than an Israelite 


The object of the verse 18 to appeal to them candidly and conscien- 
.ciously to see whether they had sufficient ground to be sure that those 
preposterons assertions were trne If they were really so sure that they 
were a people specially favoured of God life should be a barden to them 
They would be longing for death to come to the everlasting bliss of 
Paradise as speedily as possible Or instead of seeking plans, or making 
use of the force of arms, against the hfe of the Prophet and Ins people 
(which, of course, God does not prevent in the case of any) they might in 
their hours of devotion appeal to God against him and pray for ns death 
and destruction That too reqmred a depth and intensity of conviction 
which they were lacking, and in this case they were certainly sure that 
they would bring their own destruction Commentators are divided as to 
, whether the former or the latter meaning 18 to be preferred , the first new 
18 favoured by the use of the word 7omanna wish’ instead of prayer and 
the words ‘ because of what their hands have done’ in the next verse, and 
the latter by the point in dispute being mentioned, ‘If you think that the 
abode of the Hereafter 1s specially for yon to the exclusion of all others’ 
But the latter 1s the older explanation dating from the time of the 
Prophet (Ibne Abbas) and the word Tamanna might have been preferred to 
Dua * prayer’ to imply that they being specially favoured of God, in a 
matter so just and reasonable, even their wish might be responded to 
though they may not even pray forit If they did not do so, and the 
next verse says emphatically thet they will never do 1t,—this shows, on 
the first view that their pretensions to a special grace of God are idle and 
it 18 virtues and vices that count as on the Muslim theory, and on the 
second view that théy dare not do #0, as they know that the claims of the 
Prophet are true and they themselves are hars ‘Ther misdeeds * on this 
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view 18 the corrupton of their Seriptures of which they must be consaous 
for 16 was on these corruptions that they took their stand. 


Verse 96 An observation that 1s trne to this day and cannot have 
failed to strike even a casual observer And the reasonis plan Those 
who have no (or at least very feeble) consciousness of a life in the here- 
after naturally seek to make the most of this transient hfe and so are 
most attached to worldly matters This 13 common to Jews and the 
Rastern pantheistic and polytheistic relimons, and now to the nominal 
Ohristians of the West as well 


SEcTION 12 


The Jews’ hatred of Gabmel as the angel opposed to them and 
favouring the Prophet, and their breaking the pledge that Moses had taken 
of them to beheve in him They are addicted to sorcery the art of which 
they falsely attribute to the prophet Solomon 


97 Say, whoever might be enemy of Gabmel, yet 
verily he it 1s who hath brought 1t down unto thy heart by 
God’s permission (or command J2n), confirming that which 1s 
before 1t, and a guidance and good news for the believers 


98 Whoever 1s an enemy unto God and His angels 
and His arostles and Gabriel and Michael—then venly God 
1s an enemy unto the unbelievers 


99 And to thee verily We have sent down clear signs 
and none disbelieve in them except the profligate (or rebellious 


Fustgeen) 


100 What! whenever they make a pledge a party of 
them cast 1t aude? Nay, most of them do not believe. 


101 And when an apostle came unto them from before 
God confirming that which was with them, a party of those 
to whom the Book was given cast the Book of God behind 
their backs as if they knew nothing 
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102. And they followei what the devils we:e wont to 
devise against the power (or kingdom Mth) of Solomon, but 
Solomon was not an apostate, 1t was the devils who became 
infidels, and teach men sorcery and that which was sent 
down unto the two angels at Babel, Harut and Marut, yet 
those two teach no one until they have sad, We are only a 
temptation, therefore be not an infidel So they learn from 
these twain that wherewith they might part man from wife, 
yet they hurt none thereby save by the leave (Jzn) of God, 
and they learn (only) that which would harm and not profit 
them; and they surely knew that, of a truth, whosoever 
bought 1t, fo1 him there was no portion in the hfe hereafter, 
and vernly a vile thing (it was) for which they have sold 
their souls, had they but known 


103 And had they heheved and feared (or guarded 
themselves against evil Zi/aqau) reward f10m before God had 
surely been good, had they (only) known . 


Verse 97 =Diffienit as it must be for a culture? man of the present 
day to understand the perverse lozic of pmmitive people, he will do well 
to familianse hunself with the quaint modes of thonght among the low- 
cultured and the prmitive type of men in our own times It shonid 
never be forgotten that much of the question in those days was not of 
truth or falsity of a religion, bat simply of my rehgion and vour religion 
Your religion may be a true one, but my religion 18 also good and true in 
its way, and so I will not have anything to do with what vou have It 
was an notion of Jews that Michael was their guardian angel (see Daniel 
12 1 ‘the great prince which standeth for the chidren of thy people ’) 
And they looked upon (fabriel as their enemy because he was considered 
to be the avenging angel who brought down divine pumshment upon the 
guilty It was he that generally inspired the prophets, and it 1s well- 
known their messages were generally :mprecations against the Israelites 
for their perversities Thos it was he that announced to Damel (see 
8 16,9 21,10 18 and 14 &)‘ what shall befall thy people in the later 
days, for yet the vision 1s for many days’ It was he who announced the 
lirth of Ou1 Lord John the Baptast (Luke 1 19) whose fate at their hands 
or by their neglect was the main curse to their nation Partivularly, it 
was he that annoanced to Mary the birth of Our Lord Jesus Chnst whom 
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they hated so peevishly The traditions add that they hated him also 
beenuse it was he that saved Nebuchadnezzar ont of their hands when hé 
was quite a boy, and this Nebuchadnegzar afterwards cvused their destruc- 
tion and destroyed their Temple In short, for these reasons the Jews 
had a sort of prejudice against Gabriel, This soon led to the notion that 
Gabriel was charged to take the prophecy to some one of the Israelites, 
but out of spite for them he took 1 to an Ishmaelite, Mohammad. 


The passage 1s said to have been occassioned as followa —A Jew 
named Abdullah "bn Suriya came to the Prophet and put certain questions 
to test his gift of prophecy He was soon convinced that he was a true 
prophet, but at the end it struck him to ask which «wngel 1t was that com- 
municated messages to him’ Being told it was Gabriel, he said he would 
never believe, as Gabriel was enemy of his people For a parallel ins- 
tance of such prejudices leading to perversities in religion witness the fact 
now well recognized that after the splitting up of Aryans into Persians 
and Indians Devas became the name of devils 1n Perman, and Asura 
(primarily name of Supreme spimt in the oldest parts of the Veda) 
laterly acquired the directly opposite meaning of demons 


. Mark the artistic use of the word Jen here The word clearly means 
command here , and though the use of the word 1n that sense 1s allowed in 
lexicons, yet the usual application of the word 1s the sense of permission, 
and it may be safely said that the use of the word inthe sense of com- 
mand 18 hardly ever to be met with in hteratare Yet 1t 18 used in the 
sense of command not only here but in many other places, as see 25 45 
the Prophet 1s said to be ‘Caller unto God’ by His permission (or command 
Ien) In 42 5l angels are said to mspire prophets by God’s leave (or 
command Jzn) Thus the word 18 repeatedly used 1n the Quran in‘a sense 
umpiying command, but only where there 18 mention of granting com- 
mission to prophets and the like Why eo, except to indicate that com- 
mand 18 made in response to the wishes of some one else? In fact the 
mitiative 1s taken by the prophet himself It 1s only when he himself 
18 sorely touched by the corruption of the times that God, proving Hus sin- 
cerity and fitness for the task, gives him the commission to guide the people 
by methods most suitable for the times The discipline given 18 also in 
most cases designed by the prophet, and only approved of by God. Thus 
the command 1s virtually a sort of permission in their case. 


Veree 102 The commentators say that the devils spread tales to the 
effect that the great power that Our Lord Solomon had over nature was 
due to witeheraft and they forged a book 1n his name on the art of fasci- 
nation. Asin magical practices false deities are invoked as directed by 
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the devil, so the indulging in this sort of magic is pure infidelity It was 
possibly ths way that the belief spread that Solomon became infidel For 
a vindeation of Our Lord Solomon against the blasphemous change of 
being tempted into polytheism which the Bible imputes to im see the 
article in Bucy Buiblica by the Rev T K Oheyne, col 4689. We are 
indebted to the Ahmad: commentator for this reference Having shown 
how mistakes crept into the Buble statements he concludes, ‘That 
Solomon had a number of wives, both Israelites and non-Israelites, is 
probable enough, but he did not make alters for all of them, nor dd he 
combine the worship of his wives’ gods with that of Yahewe’ 


That in the face of facts winch have converted men hike SirO Lodge, 
Sir William Crookes and other greatest men of the day to spintcaliem, 
the intellectual atmosphere of this matenalstc age should continue to 
look down upon belief in spirits, good and bad, and their powers to 
materialize and take part in material affairs, 18 a spemes of prejudice that 
must be well observed and borne in mind It will make 1t eamer to under- 
stand how the Jews, Quraishites and so many others, continued to dis- 
believe in the face of hundreds of miracles worked before their eyes But 
we are not concerned with that here The fact of the existence of good 
and evil spints capable of corporial manifestation has an amount of 
evidence at the present day that falls short only of direct personal obser- 
vation. Faull discussion 1s reserved for note on some future verse The 
game applies to Sthr * fascination ’ 


Anything dohe by invoking the agency of spirits, ard anything done 
in imitation of it by subtly concealing the source of power 18 condemned 
as Sthr in the law of Islam Mauch of the S:Ar we are occassionally con- 
fronted with is certainly independent of spimt agency being either 1mita- 
tlon—trickery, or effected by spintualisic powers of men which the 
matenalistic science has been ignoring but im the present age 1s beginning 
to recognise, however slowly and reluctantly Ata time when tins last 
sourre of occult practices was little understood Our Lord Jafar cl Sadiq 
plainly assigned to it a place in the sources of fascination He says itis 
based on three things partly on tricks, partly on mental energies and 
partly on league with the Bvil Spint (Lbtija3) 


Fascination chiefly of the lower, imitative and spintuasliste type 
had much increased in Babyloma and other centres of pld civilisation. 
This created difficulties in men’s reception of true religious faith They 
‘were unable to distinguish true miracles of God from these acts of sorcery 
and were easily deluded To remedy this state of things God sent two 
angels Harut and Marut to the prophet of those times to teach him these 
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secret arts for the exposure of those that #0 deludéd the people At the 
instance of this prophet they themselves remained for sometime on earth 
in human shape and taught them the secrets of the ocealt art, warning 
them at the same time that they should not be tempted to indulge in these 
arts This kndwiledge communicated through men and evil spite is the 
second source from which the Jews demve their arts of cxornsm &«. 
(See Safi en loro) 


The horror of the supernatural leads the Alinad: commentator to 
turn the whole verse in another wav, and 1n this, 1 mmat be admitted, he 
is well helped by the yarsimony of Arabic grammer Winch uses the same 
forms and particles for a variety of senses Thus ma is a relative pro- 
poun ‘that which’ as well as the negative raitcle ‘not’ Tina enables 
him to translate Wa ma uncla as ‘it was not revealed’ (to the angela) only 
it leaves wnela Without a subject But that ia httle matter fora man of 
his calibre and he quitely takes the httle word it’ to be anderstood, not 
caring to know that 1t must be taken aga relative pronoun unless some 
subject as Shun ‘anything’ were distinctly given So he renders //atta 
raguia as ‘so that they should have sad’ insteag of ‘until they have smd 
and says from Ins prophetic insight that it was a common belief that the 
angels gave the warning, We are only a trial. therefore do not disbelieve 
This statement was added to their story to save the chara ter of angels as 
penitent But for these httle things his rendering must be confessed to 
be perfectly admissible But there 1s another thing which one must beg 
to differ 9‘ Ma yufarriquna bile buen al mar'e wa cau’? by which every one 
understands that they make a division (in the sense of qnarre)) between 
man and wife, he softens down to ‘make a distinction between man and 
his wife’ and th # to support the admirable conceit on which he dwells at 
some length that the reference in this verse 1s to secret councils among 
the Jews (against the prophet) ‘ of the nature of Mason.c societies, for 1t 
{a in freemeronery and in no other religious somety of the world that 
women are totally excluded ’’!! The object 1s to get over the reality of 
the efficacy of sorcery, winch is plainly affirmed here subject to the will of 
God However the central idea is good that the compliant about thar 
sorcery may have some reference to their using it against the Holy 
Prophet The two Surabs at the end of the Quran are said to have been 
occasioned by a Jew’s asing this black art to kill the Prophet, and we are 
told it had some -ffect when the recital of the Snurahs as directed nullified 
it There 1s nothing improbable in supposing that some Jews might have 
been using their exorcism to breed dissensions between him and his wives, 
which. 1f 16 was so, was certainly efficacious in the case of at least two of 
them who are complained of in Surah 66 :4 
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There 18 a story of Harut and Marnt to the effect that these angels 
having been given the passions of men fell in love with two women, and 
from that went tv all sorts of sins and as a pnuishment were confined in a 
well at Babylon This story 1s given from Snnni sonrves by Sale, Rodwell 
and others 1n their editions of the Qnian and is dwelt upon at length by 
anti-Muslim eritics who show that the storv is of Persian omgin As to 
Sunnis it 18 true that there are numerons traditions, some trared to the 
Prophet, so that in Siraj the author concludes that there must be some 
truth 1n the tradition Yet it 18 disercdited bv some writers as see Mawa- 
hib cv loro, As to the Shins they have no traditiona from the Prophet, 
on the contrary we have rery emphatie demala of th> storv by Our Lords Riza 
and Hasan Askan There are only two traditions in whieh it 18 aad to 
have been related by the Imaims, one by Onur Lord Bayrat the question 
of the Sunm Ata and the other by Our Lord Ali at the yuestion of the 
Khariyte Ibnnl Kawwa Both of these questioners b nz decidedly hostile 
itis clear no weight can be attached to these two traditions 
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The Jews’ hatred of the Prophet, and their trving to breed doubts m 
the minds of believers su.netimes rezarding the abrozvtion of verses and 
sometimes regarding the why and wherefore of speeitic direetions They 
would have then relapse into idvlato:y Their idea that salvation w 
confined to themselves 18 unseyiptural 


104. O ye who beleve! Suy not Rana, but say 
Unzwna, aud hearken, and io1 the unbelievers (there) 1s 
paluful punishment 

105. Neither the unbehevers umong the people of the 
Book, nor those who associate others with God, love that 
aught that 1s good should come down unto you from your 
Lord; but God chooseth especialy fo. His favour whom- 
svever He listeth for God 1s the Loid of mughty giace 

106. Not a verse do We cancel or cause it to be for- 
gotten but that We biing one better than itor like 1t; 
knowest thou not that God hath power over all things ? 

107 Knowest thou not that verily God! to Him be- 
longeth the kingdom of the heavens and the earth and that 
beside God there 1s for you neithe: friend nui holper. 
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108. Would you question your Apostle (even) as Moses 
Was guestioned of old? But whosoever changeth faith for 
unbelief, he hath of a surety missed the right path. 


109. Fain would many of the people of the Book turn 
you back to be unbelievers after ye have believed, because of 
the envy in their hearts after the truth hath become mani- 
fest to them ; but forgive and pass over till God bring about, 
His command, verily God hath power over all things 


110. And keep up prayer and give sacat (poor rate) and 
whatsoever of good ye send on before you for yourselves, 
that shall ye find with God, for verily God seeth all ye do 


111 And they say, none shall enter paradise save those 
who are Jews or Nazarenes—such are their (fond) delusions 
(Amamyyahum, vain desires), say, Bring forth your proof 
if ye say sooth 


112. Aye! He who hath resigned his face before God 
and is virtuous, he shall have his reward with his Lord and 
fear shall not come upon them neither shall they gneve 


Verse 104 Raena sw eqmmvalent to ‘have regard for us... Whenever 
the Musalmans did not closely follow the Prophetin Ins teacinngs they 
need that word to request him not to go too fast, and explain the matter 
over agan But witha slight change of accent 1t may come to mean 
‘stupid’ or ‘cattle-tender’ The Jews seized on tins for demmon and 
began to say Raena to the Prophet in that twisted way. The offence this 
must have given can be imagined. Saad ’im Maas, a Medines clinef of flery 
temper noticed tins and Ins fury knew no bounds There would have 
been much blood-shed, but as in the revelation that came in time they 
were mmply directed to change thet word for another they felt themselves 
bound not togo beyond that and so nothing happened. In the word 
Unsuraa there 18 no such occasion for play upon the accents of words 


These offensive practices of the Jews meant to annoy and irntate 

{the Prophet and the Musalmans contanued for a long tame. Thus in Sura 
IV also there 1s a mmilar complaint about such habits ‘Of those who are 
Jews there are those who alter words from their places and say “ We 
have heard and we disobey,and hear without being heard, and Raeng 
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distorting 1¢ with ther tongues and taunting about region and if they 
had said we hear and we obey and hear, and Unzurna 1¢ would have been 
better for them, but God has cursed them for their unbelief so they do 
not believe but a little’ verse 46 Notice the softness of the language in 
a matter #0 irritating 


Verse 105 The peychological influence of personal prejudices should 
always be borne in mind ‘It 18 this spirit of envy that, whether conse- 
ously or not, created a spimt of aversion in their minds against Islam and 
prevented its aceeptancve, and 16 was the same that created the spint of 
aversion among the Munafigs 


Verse 106 ‘ Navkh.’ Onginally removing as in the expression 
ht tt! «+» ‘The sun removed the shade’ 1s used in Law for a com- 
mand once in force being cancelled by a different one In such cases the 
firat command must be supposed to be only of temporary nature, and 1t is 
only because we are not informed of the period from before that we think 
there has been any real change in the divine law Thus inchanging the 
Qibla 1t 18 premsely stated that the former Qibla was meant only to bea 
trial for the people of Mecca (see note on verse 148). 


Olearly if truth and the moral and spiritual development of man is 
the one grand object of religion doctrines and matters relating to 
morals must remain immutable ll practical matters, legal regulations of 
all kinds and forms of devotion and religious discipline are lable to 
change from time to time owing to varying conditions of people and 
society But it must be remembered that though when omginally enuner- 
ated these were generally adapted to the people and society to whom they 
were given-—they are not liable to change :peo facts with every change in 
their conditions Hven when they cease to be well adapted, they serve to 
preserve the historical continuity of the community and prevent an obli- 
teration of its distinctive features This 18 an important point to be 
remembered in connection both with purely religious rules and temporal 
laws having religious sanction or sanctity (This point 1s discussed in 
detail in my Prineiples) There 1s aleo here something of the privilege 
of the prophet. However the socal conditions may have altered, the laws 
enunciated by him continue in force as a token of people’s loving obe- 
dience to his will till another equal to him or greater comés to cancel and 
institute new laws in their stead 


The case is still more true of diserplinary regulations. Most of the 
forms of devotion preseribed in religion are sumply sanctioned of God , the 
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Prophet being mm fact entrusted with the training of the people for spiritual 
life, devises what regulations and forme of devotion he thinks fit and in 
our obedience to him conmsts our spiritual perfection Here particularly 
as in evervthing else, it 18 the spimt of faithful obedience that is of elnef 
importance all else 1s comparatively nothing That this 1s no new thing 
with Islam and older laws have been abrogated by later prophets and by 
the same prophet at different times must be well-known to every reader 
of the Old and New Testament 


Nunnhe, ‘ Cause it to be forgotten’ The Sunni commentators, most 
of them, take it literally and relate several stomes of verses and even 
whole Surahs having been miraculously forgotten and they explain the 
shortness of Surah IX in current editions on this theory (see Siraj zn loco) 
It 18 said this Surah was equal in size to the present Surah II, and con- 
tained detailed particulars about Munafiqs, the dissembling Musalmans 


It 18 a mute point whether this was so or not, all that can be said 1s 
that 1¢ 18 not very hkely, though the policy of the times makes 1t not im- 
possthle that some such course might have been adopted (see Introduction) 
At all events we know that all human acts, good or bad, are repeatedly 
ascribed in the Quran to God in the predestinarian sense explained in note 
at end of see lin Supp Whether forgotten by neglect of men or by 
natural failing of memory or by miracle, as the Sunms would have 1t, the 
Qaran was a Living Revelat on, and it was not necessary to actually re- 
produce the verse lostin this wav Another and a better one could be 
revenled, if required, or 16 might he left to the Living Word of God, the 
Prophet and Imamas, to teach the substance of it 


But, for all that has been said above, it 1s remarked that both the 
words used Naskh (for abrogation) and Naey (for forgetting) have other 
mennings, Which seems meant to show that the abrogation 1s to be under- 
gtood herein arestieted sense We have seem that Naskh onginally means 
removing in place, 80 Nasy docs also mean in common language delaying in 
time Actually Siraj has taken that meaning in preference to the other, 
thongh the authorisa Sunm and believes in the ‘forgetting’ theory 
What it shows 1 this =Nothing that cannot stand, as untrue statements 
or immoral or unjustifiable directions, 18 ever revealed. All thatis abro- 
gated or forgotten 18 that which, 1n itself trne and jast, ean be cast into 
shaie for a time owing to varying conditions of life or, 16 may be, owing 
to certain prineiples , thus verse 115 below has the appearance of being 
abiogated by 144, bat any child can see that there 1s no real discrepancy in 
principle, only the direchions change in special cases Andif the Sunn 
view 18 right that certain portions of the Revelation are lost by forgetting 
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implying that there may be something relating to behef in them, 
then the mere forgetting of them do not make those telefs unsound or 
notiue 


The Ahmadi commentator has a sort of horror for abrogation and 
80 trics to make 1t the abrogation of Jewish Law by the Islamic one. It 
do-sapply t» that and all previous religions but there is no reason to 
restrict it to that 


It may b- noted that according to Qumm1 there 1s a slight mistake in 
the popula: reading The corrert reading 18 Vaate be hharin mlaha ‘We 
bring something equallv good,’ the new command 18 always equal in excel- 
Tence to the old one Looking to the old conditions the old command 
eannot be said to be inferior 


Verse 108 ‘Punt questions to the apostle’: ¢ about reasons for 
this and that direction, as was the habit of Israelites who inspite of wit- 
nessing 80 many miracles were always grumbling whenever there was 
unpleasant experience in carrying out ordags 


Impheit trnst and obedience constitutes the very hfe of faith, and all 
such questioning about dismplinary matters, and geig +: y all matters of 
obligation, 18 a speries of infidelity 


Verse 109 “11 God bring about’ &e <A clear propheev of their 
downfall Mark the prejudice of the Jews Thevdid not mind to see people 
converted to Judaism, but would rather have them relapse into idolatory 
than retain the purer faith of Islam This 1s stated more clearly 
in@ 51 


The context must not be passed over here Verse 106 says direc- 
tions of practice can be changed at any time, verse 108 reprimands Musal- 
mans for asking the why and wherefore of specific directions The verse 
before us 18 connected with these The Medina people had a sort of 
respect for the Jews and their Seriptures, and it was their testimony that 
led them to believe in Islam (see note an verse 101 above) They now 
sought to throw doubts in people’s minds by pointing out that the Pro- 
phet sometimes directed things that were unlawful in the old Soriptures 
and sometimes changed his own directions How much this, even the 
former, had effect on the people in the low culture of the days we see in 
their refusing to cut down date trees when ordered to*do so in the seige 
of Bam Nazee1 (see Surah 59 5 uote) 


lerxe 111 An instance of the profound knowledge the Prophet 
must have had of those rehgions and the semptarcs they reeeive The 
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Israelite was pre-eminently a national religion and their sermptures are 
engrossed with them and them only They were indeed directed to slay 
those who worshipped strange gods—and they may be presumed to be 
eursed 1n next life too, though even this mueh 1s problematical That the 
strange gods Were false gods—a pure fichon, 18 an idea of very late 
growth—these foreign gods were simply to be disregarded and not to be 
worshipped At all events there is not the slightest hint anywhere about 
the fate of those that, not beheving m strange gods, should also not be a 
Jew The idea that salvation 1s confined to Judaism wasa mere “ vain 
desire ** engrafted upon their religion probably after the mse and growth 
of Christamty But, strange to say, in the case of Ohnstians too there 1s 
no more foundation for the doctnne of exclusive salvation. Nowhere it 
was thought so by Obrist, 1¢ was only added later by the Chureh fathers 
In fact the Unitaman Church 1s emphatic 1n denying this doctrine to be 
any part of Christ's teaching 


Verse 112 This 1s the doctrine of Reason and therefore ecarmes its 
own evidence of truth But before one can be sure that he submits him- 
self heart and soul to the one true God he must try to know Him and see 
if there are reliable means to find His pleasure Only on this latter con- 
dition can he be said to be a true seeker after God 


SECTION 14 


Differences in religions are due to perversion of truth Vanquish- 
ment of those who ruin mosques To attmbute a son to God is to’ deny 
His perfechon Demand for direct revelation or other such miracle 
The Prophet not responsible for the permstent unbelief of the people and 
not to make any relaxation for them Only those attached spiritually 
with him are perfectly guided 


118 And the Jews say, The Nazarenes rest on naught 
and the Nazarenes say, the Jews rest on naught, yet they 
read the Book Even so say those that know not (of reve- 
lation) the hke of their saying. But God will judge between 
them on the day of resurrection regarding that about which 
they differ. 


114 And who is more iniquitous than he who hinders 
the mosques of God from that His name be remembered 
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there and strives after their destruction These! it were not 
(At) for them to enter therein exceptinfear For them is 
disgrace in this world and a great pumshment in the Here- 
after. 


115. And God's is the East and the West, so whither- 
soever ye turn, there {fs the face of Gol Verily God 1s the 
Comprehending (or every where (B) or ample giving (A) 
Waset) the Knowing. 


116 And they say, God hath taken unto Him a son— 
Glory be to him! Nay, Hisis all thatisin heavens and 
earth ; all are obedient to Him. 


117 Originator of the Heavens and the Earth! And 
whenever He decreeth a thing He only saith to it, Be and 
it 1s 


118. And those that know not (ignorant heathens B) 
say, Unless God speak to us OF & SIgT COME UNO UB......000000 
Even so said those that were before them the hke of ther 
saying—their hearts are alike. Surely the signs We have 
already made clear to those who become sure. 


119 Verily We have sent thee with the Truth, a bearer 
of good news and a warner, and thou shalt not be questioned 
as to the dwellers of Hell. 


120. And never will the Jews be content with thee— 
nor the Christians, until thou follow their religion Say it 
is the guidance of God that is (the true) guidaztce ; and surely 
ifthou follow thar fancies, after that which has come to 
thee of (true) knowledge thou shalt have from God neither 
a friend nor a helper. ‘ 


121. They towhom We have given the Book read it 
as it ought to be read, these believe therein, and whoever 
believes not in it, these then are the losers. 
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Verse 118 ‘Those who do not know’ are the heathens whose reh- 
gious svatems have no place for revelation or inspiration 1n our sense of 
the word The last words show that all rest on sumething, Reason or 
Revelation, it ts only hes and prejudices that have sv completely cucrusted 
themselves on each that they cannot recognise each other On the day of 
resurrection God will make 1t plain to all how much of bias they have 
allowed to be swayed awey with, and ev perverted the tiaching of Reason 
and Revelation 


Verne 114 A prophecy about the nitimate trinmph of Islam and 
downfall of its opponents The wording of the veiseis general and a 
pumber of histonval facts have been noted by the commentators as covered 
by this verse or stated to be particulainly referred to there Qummi says 
it was the hinderance offerred by the Quraishites t» Jet the Prophet come 
to Mecca for migrimage in A H 7 Others sav itis the mos yues, places 
reserved by early Muzalmans at Meeea for devotion, the infidela domg 
their best to prevent them in their worship But none of these things 
come to actual striving for the destruction of mosjyues which, 16 may be 
added, were verv few in that early penod There was however au 
attempt well-known to history bv the Munafigs (hypuciitical converts) to 
kill the Prophet on his return from Tabne and then to raz: to the ground 
all the mosques of Medina and elsewhere The words apply fully to this 
and the verse seems to be a prophecv of this turn the progress of events 
took in the history of Islam I1t may be noted that infidels are not to 
be allowed to enter mosques atall, and their entemng it in fear means 
that they have taken to the profession of Islam though only in appearance 


Veores 11500 Tutrallu * tarn’ does not necessarily mean turning onc’s 
face in a spemfle direction in pra)e1, and 1t has been said that this verse 
has no reference to 1t at all It 1s said to niean in effert, whichever side 
you Musalmans turn you will have victory Or the infidels may be 
addressed here Whichever way they turn fleeing they will mect with 
the mght of God against them But under this verse a relaxation ww 
made in the case of optional prayers While in compulso:v prayers one 
has to turn towards the fixed Qibla and so should get down for prayer 
from a Moving conveyance (except a slip of course) for fear 1t may turn 
to other directions the optional prayers are allowed under this verse on 
such conveyances without any such scruples about the subsequent change 
of direction 


Verse 116 Subhanchu The word signifies purity :.¢ freedom from 
all hmitations and imperfections to which all and even the totalty of 
creation 18 subject. Metaphuriwally, all may be said the suns of God and 
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as a metaphor it was current among Jews of Christ's time. But among 
mrasses 16 1s difficult to keep metaphor as a metaphor and when the Uhris- 
tians made the term distinctive for Christ the natura! implications of the 
word, homogeneity and equality with the father, could not help to be 
resisted and corruption of the sublime faith of Chnatianity was inevitable. 
Henee the offence taken 1n Islam agaist the use of this word of anyone 
particularly, whether as a matter of doctrine or evens a metaphor. 
Whoever remembers that all the highest as much as the lowest depend 
upon Him and submit to His will as a matter of inherent necessity 
(@anitun) will not have the boldness to ase that expression of anyone. 


Perse 117. Bacie Not merely the maker, but the ompinal designer 
of the form of creation without any previous similitude whatever. This 
ise point that Our Lord Ali lays stress on again and again in his ad- 
dresses. Thus he says “ He ercated the crention 1n the perfect sense of 
creating and began it in the perfect sense of begmnmg, without a thought 
rolled in his mind and without an experience to avail of and without 
motion excited, or attention devoted to 1t.”” (Nahajal Balagab). 


Thinking ont even a quality of a thing without having previous ex- 
perience of 1¢ 18 impossible, much less ean it be possible for one t> conceive 
a form of being without knowing 1t previously The thing 18 mally as 
difficult as creation of the snbstance itself. 


“Be, and it 1s.” Ae explained by our Lord Ah * Not by sound uttered, 
nor by voice heard. Hrs word, Blessed be He, 1s action proceeding from 
Him’ 


Verse 118. “Uniess God speak’ &e Reference to the preposterous 
demands of the Israelites to see God and the lke Thia verse 
fand there are others hke it) raises nn mnportant qnestion Did the 
Prophet dischim the power of working miracles? If an all the 
miracles recorded in history and authentic traditons are mere tales and 
even those recorded in the Quran, as the sphtting of the moon have to be 
expiaimed awny, as best we can, by relegating them to poctical lIangunge 
er the hke Fortunately we have verv positive means to settle this 
question, for our behef that the Prophet was gifted with,power of work 
ing miracles, 1s based not on mere testunony of others, but on facts of 
direst experience. As shown 1n the Introda:tion and other writings of 
mine, we have clear evidence of higher spiritual powers of the Prophet 
and the Imams in the numerous antieipations ¢f seiculifi: traths that were 
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fmpossible even to be guessed at in that age and country Then we have 
numbers of prophecies fulfilled'in history~some long efter the prophecies 
being entered 1n extant wntings Then we have an overwhelming mass 
of miracles ecounected with the holy shmnes of the Imams and places 
associated with their names Miracles connected with Texas are publish- 
ed every year and there can be no donbt about their anthentiaty Some 
have their time and place fixed so that they can be witnessed every year 
Finally then are the Istikhara and the mourning over Husain winch are 
permanent miracles in the hves of all trne behevers Even of the miracles 
recorded in history some, we must bear in mind, have the most undoubted 
authority for them The miracles of the Imams recorded by prejudiced 
Sunn writers have all the credit of hostile or at least unwilling witnesses 
in their favour It 1s clea: all the miracles of the Imams have to be 
taken to the credit of the Prophet as he was the source of all their spin: 
tual powers Not ten thousand verses then of the Quran can shaken our 
conviction that the Prophet was gifted with power of miracles and must 
have exininted some of it in the days when lre was living 


What then was the sign they wantec and was not giventhem? To 
gee this consider the most prominent of Ine miracles—the splitting of the 
moon Even ths was attributed to magie—a continual and persistent 
witchcraft (see Suia Qamar v land2) What other could he given# 
What they wanted was a sign that could convince them that it was ee 
tainly of divine omgin, could not by any possibilty be attributed to in- 
ferior powers Can any such be conmeved? It would be hard for many 
to conmeve any such, and J world say, yes, bat only sael as would bnng 
about the very undesirable state of tInnys called Aashfe Gheta "Uphfting 
of the veil,’ most glorious wondeis filling lieaven and ea: th, so prominent 
that no eye can escare them and so permanent that in time the suspicion 
of fasciration and witcheraft and the hke may raturally wearawav That 
asa matter of fact it was snch wonders that were sought of the Prophet by 
people we are clearly told in several places in the Quran Thus in Surah 
17 9295 we read “And they say, ° We will never believe in thee ti] thou, 
bring out springs for us from the earth, o1 that there be a garden for thee 
of dates and pomegranats, and sprmngs raunin it plentifally, or that the 
heavens might fall (as thou thnnkest) over us, or thon bring God aud His 
angels inatmbe Or that thou havea house of gold or ascend up to 
heaven and we will not believe they ascending till thou bring down 1n us 
a book that we might read’? Evenin the verse before us itis clear the 
sign they want21 was symetinng akin in gravity and prominence to God's 
own speaking with them Now itis clear such wonders would take away 
all value of faith , there would 1m fact be no question of faith atall Faith 
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and trust in God would be like the conviction that fire burns or that iron 
rusts 


Again it must be remembered that munch depends on the spimt in 
which the demand for miracles is made It 18 qmte legitimate to demand 
from a prophet some proof that he 1s more thana manand that he 1s 
really chosen by God to convev his message brit this asurance should be 
sought in anenquiring spirit and ma mood of mnd free ahke from 
aceptioism and credulity If neglecting all that hes been done every body 
were to put a new demand to satisfy his lust for wonders 1t would indeed 
be preposterons to satisfy them, certainly 1t was no business of a prophet 
to proclaim himself a Thaumaturgist And this is no new thing for our 
Prophet When instead of seeking evidence of the hundreds of miracles 
that Our Lord Jesus Oatist wo: kel of Ins own actord they still 
demanded a sign from him he sari‘ Veuly I say unto you No sign 
shall be given to this people except the sgn of Jonah the Prophet’ 
Similarly when he was braught before Herod and he asked him to 
show his miracles Our Jord did not deign even to reply to him Similar: 
ly mn our case enough evidence of supernatural gifts and powers had been 
given from time to time of his own a‘cord to leave any necessity of mul- 
tiplying them 1 answer to preposterous demands This 18 what the 
verse says inthe end ‘Indced we have made the signs clear for a 
people who become sure—yryinun’ Mark the use of this word yuq:nun here 
instead of the more usual yom:nin, believe or have faith They trust to 
their reason, and come to a conclusion w.thont imtulging in vague possibi- 
hties, such as unknown forcer of nature o1 oceulé powers When they 
see there are sufficient gronnds to be morally snie about the reality of a 
miracle and its divine omgin that 1s enough fo: them and they do not 
require anything more to be convinced Those who do not trust to ther 
reason, but are always haunted by thoughts of unknown possibilities can 
never be convinced 


Verse 119 That no prophet can be responsible for the faith of the 
people goes without saying but the Holy Prophct had a crushing sense 
of responsibility in the matter and so there were repeated revelations to 
this effect to allay his fears Also there 18 some show of responsibility 
in the case of half-believers who had associated themselves with bis name 
by formal profession of faith, yet were not attached to him and his family 
in any realdegree To cut them off it 18 sadinv 12] that thev are not 
the people to whom the Book 1s given Seeing that these men were much 
interested in concillating Jews and Obnstians, whom they respected, 
Warning 18 given in vy 120 that no compromising spiritin religion is to 
be permitted 
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Feree 120 An snetance of what Our Lord Jafar el Sediq says of 
orle ly comely gt! Bl in the Qurans ¢ here it 1s people that are chnefly 
meant to be threatened in the words of threat address-d to the Prophet, 
apparently with-the object that the people may take the matier all the 
more seniously This is a common mode of speech and ms very frequently 
adopted mn the Quran Thongh there 18 no question that he was not s0 
yoade as to be infallible absolutely speaking, yet if he was just as much 
hable to fall into error as all other men it would simply mean an 11k 
jadgement on the part of God to select lim above all others for tha high 
office and also none could be positively surc that he did not actually do so 
yn some eases , and 1t would be but mght to be cautious in reeeiving any 
of bis teachings. 


Verse 12f It may well be questioned if there are or were in those 
days many people who could come under the category of ‘read'ng the 
Book as it ought to read.’ This “aa it onght to be read’ ig a very great 
thing. and facta cannot be cast to the wind to make the generality of 
Musalmans, or even Sahabas, come to have the distinction for it. All that 
ean be said 1s that the more they approached ths high condition the more 
they would have a title toit. The words, however, imply that there are 
some to whom the words are fully applicable. and these were those “ to 
whom Ged had giren the Bool.’ The Book was gi:en to the Prophet and in 
the same sense the werd can be used of others only in so far as their souls 
have spiritual union with the holy soul of the Prophet These were 
pre-emmnentiy the Imama for they were one sou), one self with the Piophet 
according to the traditions—and Quran too (see the famons Mubahala 
verse 8 54) Others can approach to tke distinction by msing as much es 
possible te their levelin holiness To the masses the Book was given 
only 1p a secondary sense, and they never read it as it ought to be read 
Needless to say 1¢ means, as Ibn Abbas explains, they follow it as it ought 
to. be followed. 


SEcTION 15 


The distinction and favours bestowed by God on Israelites should 
not make them heedless of the hereafter The prayer of Abraham to 
grant Imamate to his seed accepted only with regard to those who are not 
mapers Por:fication of Kaaba at the hands of Abraham and its seconty. 
Meeca to be made acentre fora prophet from among Ishmael’s dew 
eendants. 
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122 Ochildren of Isreel'!' Remember the blessings 
with which I blessed yon and that I gave you supenority 
over all pouple (Fazad/ukum alal alamtn) 


123 And beware the day when no soul shall ava 
anothe1 in the least, nor zhall aught be accepted in compen- 
sation from it, nor shall intercession profit it, no shall they 
be helpad 


124 And when his Loid tmed Abiaham with ceitain 
commands (Kalemaitn, words) and he fulfilled them, He sad, 
Surely I will make thee a leader (mam, spiritual leader) for 
men he said, And of my seed? He said, My covenant (A/d) 
reacheth not the evil-doers (sinne1s, zalimn) 


125 And (remember) what ttme We madethe House 
a resort for men and a sanctuary, and, Take the standing- 
Tlace of Abraham for a place of prayer And We chaiged 
Abraham and Ishmael that ye two punfy My House for 
those who make acircuit (of 1t) and those who kneel and 
prostrate (their heads therein) 


126 And when Abraham said, Lord, make this a town 
of security, and provide its people with all fruits—those of 
them who believe 1n God and in the last day He said, And 
whoever believeth not I will grant him enjoyment fo1 a short 
while, and thereafter: will I drive him to the torment of fire 
and an evil destination 3 18. 


127 And when Abrabam raised the foundations of 
the House with Ishmael: Our Lord! accept from us, surely 
Thou art the Hearing, the Knowing. 


128 Our Lord! And make us faithful (Muslim sub- 
mitting) to Thee and out of our descendants a people fathful 
to Thee and show us our ways of devotion and turn to us 
(mercifully), for vernly Thou art the Oft-returning (to mercy), 
the Meraful 
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129 Our Lord! And raise up in them an Apostle from 
among them who shall read unto thom Thy revelations 
(Aya!, signs) and teach them the Book and wisdom and shall 
purify them; for verily Thou art the Mighty, the Wise. 


Verses 122 § 128 Notice these verses are exactly a repetition of 
verses 47 &48 which open section 6, 1n verse 122 we have exactly the same 
words, 1n verse 128 only the words about intercession availing nothing 
are changed but the meaning remains substantially the same The reason 
for the repetition appears on reflecting on the import of the section asa 
whole Sec 618 concerned merely with the Israchtes and recounts ins- 
tances of their stubbornness in the past which have shown them to be 
unworthy of the distinction God gave them (by granting tbe gift of pro- 
phecy to them) for which they boasted as being the chosen people of God 
This distinction was therefore taken away from them and given to 
Ishmael’s children who thencefo1 th began to call themselves the favoured 
people, Ummate Marhuma This gection 18s mainly concerned with showing 
how this change was effected without break of pledge to Abraham Ag 
the Ahmadi commentator says in his note on verse 124, ‘The Israelite 
contention was that prophctbood should always remain in the house of 
Israel and that the promised Prophet of Deut 18 18 should be an 
Israelite In ths section they are told that the covenant was made not 
with Israel but with Abraham and Ishmael and that the sed of Ishmael 
and Isaae were equally to be blessed’? In the whole of tlis section there 
is nothing further about the Israelites whether as a people or as a reli- 
gion The reason of the repetitionis thus obvious These verses before 
us, though addressed ostensibly to the Israelites ate meant specially to 
eerve as a warning to the Musalmans that they too should expect nothing 
better in the Hereafter by merely associating themselves with the name 
of the Holy Prophet—an instance of ‘To thee I say but hear thou the 
neighbour ’ which, as Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq says, the Quran 18 full of 


In the notes on verse 48 we have seen that intercession as the very 
word sha‘aat shows 18 entirely a matter of attachment by ties of love It 
is meaningless and cannot be accepted unless the condemned has real 
attachment with his intercessor Thus ina tradition, which must be 
admitted to hav2 some basis of truth, as 1 comes from Sunni sources, we 
are told that som: Sahabas (companions of the Prophet) would be repulsed 
from the Pond and not allowed to dmnk, and the prophet trying to speak 
on their behalf would be stopped with the words, ‘Thou dost not know 
what these men did after thee’ So his general intercesmon for his 
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Ummat (people) will avail them nothing unless they have something to 
make them really deserve 1t As to the other prophets we are told 1n the 
traditions that they will hesitate to intercede for their people fearing 1¢ 
may not be accepted and will leave it to Our Holy Prophet, and in any 
ease will not certainly intercede 1n case of those who wilfully reject bim 
orany other prophet That may bea reason for the shght change of 
word about the availability of intercession in this verse from those 
in verse 48 


Veree 124 This isa very 1mpo:tant verse in the Quran as it decides 
many of the questions on which the two gient sects of Islam are divided 
The import and implication of its words must theiefore be duly 
considered 


(1) The first thing to notice 1s that Abrabam was already a prophet 
from before The distinction of Iramate was bestowed later upon him 
after his showing steadfastness in the trials of faith One of these was 
his readiness to slav his son 1m obedience to divinc command communicate 
ed to hminavision§ Far from being anact of virtue if would have 
been a hemous ecmme for hin to do so, 1f he had not aliendy known that 
he wasa prophet Similarly the ery made to him to prevent bim from 
doing 1t makes it clear that he was aheady a proph.t As a matter of 
fact the use of the peonhar word Zalmat (words) 11 this verse seems 
specially meant tv make it clear that these commands were not the 
ordinary commands of reason and fmth but special commandments 
revealed to prophets mm trodz Fo: those who may not know it it may be 
said that (as we are expressly taught in the tiaditions) theie aie prophets 
of varions grades and classes Some are prophets for their own souls 
merely and are not charged to feach othera , some know commandments 
by vision only and would not see the angels in waking life, and were not 
commissioned to teach others but were themselves following another 
prophet as Lot wasa follower of Abraham Jonnh was able to see 
angels and was sent to a people to preach yet he was only a follower of 
other prophet Snch prophets who follow others 01 have only a special 
commission cannot be called Jrams excert ina loose sense of the word 
Itis only great prophets as Abraham and Ou1 Holy Prophet who are 
sent to the whole world with an independent Jaw that are Imams for 


all men 
¢ 


(2) God's declaration that his covenant does not reach the sinners 
shows that sinlessness 1s necessary for the office of the Imarate But ih 
this matter no one can be sure even of himself—much less of others 

‘without distinct declaration to this effect by inspiration This absolute 
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rmmuntty from sins ia termed Jemat ‘ infallibility’ in theology That it 1s 
thia condition that is requisite for an Imam 1s clear from this verse. for 
the words apply to all kinds and classes of sins, great or small, open or 
secret Jtis cemous that Fakbroddin Rasi in lus great commentary while 
admitting the jostce of this view discards 1t for no better reason than 
that it does not agree with Sunni principles He says “The Shias argue 
from this verse the correctness of thar theory of /«mat sinleasness, open 
and hidden Butas to us we say the verse does indeed reqnire this, but 
we forego the consideration of the bidden and so ontward justice would 
remuin suffiment to be considered ’ Nothing need be said about an unbdlu- 
vhing refusal of this kind to accept an inconvement inference 


{8) The term sinner applies as much to one who has given up his 
ginfol courses (even though his sins be suprosed to be forgiven) as to one 
who continues to be sinful Repentance cannot bring back the past so as 
to make the moral develoy ment of the man eqral to that of a man who 
bas not sinned all his lfe Atall events ce:tainily it cannot take away 
the reproach of past sins So the Imam must be one who has remained 
sinless from birth to death and none can claimed to be such except the 
Prophets and Imams according to Shia beliefs 


(4) God's granting this pos.t on to Abraham after Ins trals, his 
praver to God to do the same to some in hs gene ation, God's calling this 
office his covenant (or charge Ald)—all show that it rests only with God 
to grant the office to such as he thinks fit People have no hand in the 
matter, else the prayer would have been foolish and God would have said 
80 1n reply 


The point in all this 1s that as a prophet, as a law giver, the work of 
Onur Holy Proyhet bad been completed in his hfe He hed given a perfert 
religron with a prrfict code of law ard morals that would suffee for the 
spniitual needs of all men to the end of ths world So he was the Last 
Prophet— there was no need of any prozhct coming after him But aga 
guide, as a leader of men, bis work was only begun when he passed away 
Anyone who can con‘elve the inconceivably low mental culture and moral 
depravity of the Arabs of the Prophet’s day cau eanly see that, however 
much they might have improved under the Prophet's teaching, they were 
atill very far from the capacity to contince the Prophet's wok of 
guidance and pudlication and propagation of ns holy religion To say 
nothing of the ngher spintual truths which their minds were simply 
incapable of understanding, they were incapable to transmit faithfully 
even the ordinary external law of discipline and social hfe That even 
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requires certain qnalities of the head and heart, but for the majority of 
men even that much 19 t99 much to look for, as 1s manifest from thé very 
unpleasant history of those degraded times Thus the Prophet could be 
the Last Prophet ony by leaving a sittvession of Imams after him who 
should be competent to do the same work that the prophet would have 
zone on doing had he continned to live 


The Sunnis demur to ever’ word of this; but 161s only a matter of 
history and itean decide which view 18 the more corrert one The in- 
sufficiency of the popular enlit as transmitted by the Sahabas led to the 
revolt (in their own ranks) of Motazalites from the rationalise side and 
of the Sufis from the spimtnalistic side, both of whom are denonuneed by 
the orthodox and yet both divide a large settion of the Sunm world 
between them It 18 sigmflrant that both schools emerge from the 
diseiples of Our Lord Ali, whom thev both pridingly claim to be the 
yreat founder of their svstams A great Snnm Divine Ibn Abil Hadid 
says in one of his Qasidas 
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“know that Islam but his (Ali's) mamfold knowledge were the butt of 
seepthie’s objections and the tampling ground of the infidel " 


All the innumerable sects into which they are divided are simply 
due to their not recognizing an Inspired Imam thongh he was so abso- 
Intely necesgury im the very unmature age following the death of the 
Prophet. 


The other fnunechon of the Imam 18 to be the leader of men in their 
practieal life With divine knowledge the Imam 1s able to see the eonse- 
quences of things in the distant future and so 1s able to dictute to them 
their policies in every situation which may never have to be repented. 
And so generally he 1s to be their director showing them what 1s best to 
do or not to do from every possible point of view In short he 1s to 
control ther evolution and determine their history How unfortunate 
the history of the Musalmans became chiefly from the time of Moavyah 18 
well-known to every one. On the other hand the direction of the Imams 
enabled the Shas to multiply and propagate in the midst of the direst 
perseention fill they soon became the preponderating power as much in 
polities as in religion and culture 


(5) The Imam being so very necessary both for guidance and for 
national evolution 1¢ 18 necessary that there should b2 an Imam at everr 
Gme This 1s clear by a matter of 1 -ason Though 1¢ 19 1uatpessible that all 
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throughout the length and breadth of the world should have easv access 
to the finam, yet the Imam must exist so that when there 1s any real need 
of him at any place he should be able to present himself there His 
great spiritual powers enable nm todo so He may ‘appear in person, 
ordo whatis necessary in other ways In short be mast exist at ail 
times to be able to meet the staations as they anse Islam attaches so 
much importance to this and to the people knowing the Imam of their 
age that any who does not know Inm is supposed to che an infidel There 
18 a famous tradition of the Prophet, adrmmtted by Shias and Sunms ahke, 
which savs that “ Whoever dies winle he does not know the Imam of Ins 
time he dies the death of ignorance "’ 


There are matty other important things to note about Imamate but 
this note has already swelled to the inordinate extent and we ref:ain 
Any way it should be clear to all that Abraham prayed for people in ns 
generation to be Imams in the same sense that he was inmself an Imam 
He was never a temporal ruler and, for anght we know, neve. tred to 
have any political power He had not the means to force men to ohey 
Inm, vet he was their divinely appointed ruler, and it was their dutv, if 
they were believers at all, to obey him in everything whether temporal or 
spimtual 


berse 125 The Maqam o1 praving place of Our Lord Abraham 1s 4 
small building close to Kaaba, on winch the holy patnarch stood when he 
built the Holy Temple 


Mark the nse of the word Afrdna ‘covenanted with or took a 
pledge from’ for “enjoined’ Tins implies that the command to punfv 
the House was of the nature of acovennnt transmitted tothe Propliet 
who with Ah on his back cleared it of idols on the conquest of Mewa 
A H 7, and it appears had aleo done sometinng of the kind im days of 
Meccan persecufion as well 


The word * punfy ° Takhra shows that Kaaba was there even before 
Abraham though like the Kaaba of the Prophet's day it was profaned 
with idols Soin 3 95 1¢18 said to be the ° First House’ made on earth 
for the worship of God and 22 29 itiscalled ‘The Anment House’ 
Batul Atsg, though Abraberm mght to some extent lave rebultit (verse 
127) It might even have ceased to exist as an edifice and Abrabam built 
it entirely afresh, 1n which case punficahon would mean isolation of the 
Holy Spot for sacred purposes—the cleamng of 1t from the profanty of 
the rest of the world As Qibla the Kaaba 1 savred to the opposite 
point of earth 1m the other hemuphere. 
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The prayer enjoined tn thus verse is the two Rakaats of Tawaf un pil- 
grimage Our Lord Baqir 18 reported to have said “How much do the 
people (Musalmans) of Syma he on God! They say that when God 
ascended to Heavens He set His foot on the stone (Sakhrah) of Jerusalem, 
(referring to a current Sunni tradition) It was only one of the servants 
of God that having set his foot on a stone, God ordered us to make of it 
a place of prayer” Here we see (as against Wahhabis) the great desir- 
ablity of setting up mosques by way of memorzial of places connected 
with the Holy Prophet and Imams and attaching special sanctity to them 
Islam is an expanding religion, and 1t could never bave been such if it 
were not to provide for or at least approve of the exercise of all pions 
emotions 


With his turn of mind and prejudice against Islam Muir is naturally 
sceptical about the assomation of Kaaba with the names of Abraham and 
Ishmael SBnt Burton (Pilgrimage i 336 cited by Rodwell) says that as 
the Arab tradition speaks clearly and consistently as to the fact of Abra- 
hain having been to Mecca to build the Kaaba 1t may be considered an open 
question No also Fretvag cited by the same author says there 18 no goud 
reason that Kaaba was founded as stated in this passage See Rodwell ia 
loco It1s hardly necessary to point out that “ the connection of Ishmael’s 
name with Arabia.is an incontrovertible fact, for Kedar (son of Ishmael, 
Gen 25 13) stands throughout the writings of the old Testament for 
Arabia (Ps 120 5, Isa 42 11,60 7 etc)” Also as has been pointed ont 
by the Ahmadi commentator “‘The Arnb tradition representing Abraham 
as commg with Hagar and Ishmael 1s quite independent of the Bible 
statement (of Hagar’s expulsion Genesis 21 14-21) and the two taken to- 
gether justify ua in drawing the conclysion as to the truth of the Quranic 
statement ”’ 


Verse 126 Again in this verse nothing 1s smd about the acceptance 
of Abraham’s prayer There 1e 1n fact nothing to say about it—a 
prophet’s prayer not is rejected Only in order to prevent the Kashfe 
Ghita (the uphfting of the ve1)) 1¢ 1s smd that in tempore! matters such as 
this believers and unbelievers will be equally blessed—the latter to be 
eondemned mm the next hfe The verse also shows that infidels do not 
deserve blessings of this hfe even, and what they have 1s only curse for 
them in the Hereafter If they had none they mht be néar the state of 
Mustacagfin weak ones and 80 liable to be excused for their unbelief 


Verse 127 Mark the artistic ommission of any such words as say- 
ing, praying or the hke This to mark the very great exaltation of these 
holy men in the sight of God and their nearness to Him in spimtual life. 
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Ther words are asif absorbed in the Revelation proceeding from On 
High Foy a lke construction with a hke import see verses 385, 286 
and note thereon" 

Verse 128 6 129 These verses justify the belef taught in trad:tions 
that some people from Ishmael’s time to that of Onur Holy Prophet 
have always retained true belief in God (for a prophet’s prayer 
not 1s rejected) and that it was in f (not among) them that the Holy 
Prophet was raised Apart from the accounts in the traditions we have 
direct teshmonv for the faith of Hashim, the great-grand-father of the 
Prophet One of the docaments written by him was preserved to the 
time of Ibn Nadim who saw it Inmself Hashim writes that he gives 
7,000 Dinars to so and so asa loan calling on God and the two angels 
(and these alone) as a witness to the same It18 vain at the present dav 
to look for a hike instance of living faith in God’s Presence Few would 
be prepared to lend evena trifling sum ona bond hke tina, contenting 
themselves with the witness of God and angels alone Ibn Nadim says 
the writing was hke the writing of women (Fibrist) 


Note that the word C( mmat (people) need notin Arahec necessanly 
denote a whole community Any section of people, great or small, agree- 
ing 1n beliefs would be called an Ummat, and the Quran uses the word of 
one individual man too, Venly Abraham was people (Ummat) praying to 
God (16 . 121), though here a spiritual sense 18 apparently involved 





SECTION 16 


Abraham and Jacob bequeath their religion to their descendants 
So the religion of Abraham 1s the basis, but Islam requires a belief in all 
the prophets No sectarianism, but the worship of God the common 
basis of all religions The doctrines of Judaism and Chnstanity un- 
known to the ancestors of the Israelites who were prophets 
130 And who shall turn away from the religion of 
Abraham, but he who debaseth his soul to folly And 
certainly We have chosen him 1n this world, and 1n the next 


he shall assuredly be one of the mghteous 
131. When his Lord said to him, Submit, he sad, I 
submit myself te the Lord of the wo1lds 


132 And the same did Abraham enjoin on his sons 
and (so did) Jacob! Q my sons venly God hath chosen for 
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you a faith, therefore (see) ye die not but that ye be 
Mushms 


133 Were ye present when death approached Jacob, 
when he said unto his children, ‘ What will ye worship after 
me?’ They answered, We will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers, Abraham aud Ishmael and Isaac One 
God only, and to him do me submit 


134 This isa people which have passed away, for 
them is that which they earned and (so) fo. you 1s that 
which ye earn and ye shall not be asked about (the woiks) 
which they had been domg 


135 And they say, Be Jews o1 Chiistians, that ye may 
have the guidance Say, Nay ' the relmon of Abraham, the 
upright one (/fawfin), and he was not of those who jom 
others with God ( ushrifin) 


146 Say ye We believe in God and that which hath 
been sent down tous and that which was sent down unto 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes and 
which was given to Moses and Jesus and that which wes 
given to the prophets from their Lord No distinction do 
we make between any of them and to Him do we submit. 

3 

137 Thenif they believe the hke to what ye believe in 
Him they are indeed guided, but if they turn away, then 
they are only in opposition And God will suffice thee 
against them, for He is the Hearing, the Knowing 


138 The Baptism (Silghat) of God! and who 1s better 
to baptise (Sibghatan) than God? And Him do we worship. 


139 Say, Do ye contend with us regarding God? 
When He 1s our Lord and your Lord! And for us are our 
works and for you are your works and we are sincere to 
Him 
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140 Doye say that Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac 
and Jacob and the tribes were Jews or Nazarenes? Say, 
Have ye better knowledge or God? And who 1s more 
mmiquitous than he who conceals a testimoney that he hath 
with him from God and God 1s not heedless of what ye do ? 


141 This 1s a people that hath passed away ; they have 
that which they earned and ye shall have what ye earn, and ye 
are not to be asked about (the works) which they had been 
doing 


Verse 180 Saftha Nufechu, makes light of his mind, disgraces it and 
treats 1t with contempt. Islam in its essentials is the natural reli- 
gion for man Only those that turn away from the voice of Reason can 
follow any other religion This may bea result of indolence or rehgious 
indifference but it 1s not much less culpable than active, conscious rejec- 
tion of faith 


Righteous in the Hereafter This is the nghest praise that can be given 
toa man for his spirituality For all are mghteous in heavenly life, 
Paradise 18 itself a place of intense punty, and none but the righteous can 
have a place there (See note to verse 25 in Supp &c) The distinct 
mention of a man as mghteous m the hereafter means something very 
extraordinary 


Verse 182 Cf Genems 18 19 “For I know him that he will 
eommand his children and household after him and they shall keep the 
ied of the Lord to do justice and judgement ”’ 


Verse 188 Were you witnesses: ¢ There is no doubt this 1s true, but 
see how you believe it The thing 1s given in your traditions, but see if 
you have any reliable authonty for belheving in these tradifions Ques- 
tioned by your reason you will have to cast aside these things as mere 
tales or will have to fail back on the authonty of a Prophet who earmes 
the evidence of his inspiration with himself For the traditional account 
Rodwell cites Midrash Rabbah on Gen par 28 and on Deut per 2 ete 
‘* At the time when onr father Jacob quitted this world he summoned his 
twelve sons and gaid to them, Hearken to your father Israe] Gen 12 2) 
Have ye any doubts in your hearts concerning the Holy One, Blessed be 
Hef They said, Hear O Israel, our father As there 1s no donbt in 
thy heart, no neither 1s there in ours. For the Lord 1s our God and He 
is one” 
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Veree 184, You are not to be questioned abont their deeds that you 
boast yourselves upon them 


Verse 185 Han f 1s from the root Hanf meaning inclimng. Hence 
Han f is one inclining towards the truth The word is often mentioned 
in connection with the name of Abraham, and the Holy Prophet and his 
followers are also enjoined to Han:f. It 1s an instance of a word of abuse 
changed to an appellation of honour by a change in the i1mphed connec- 
tions Thus Rafisee was originally a term of contempt for the Shas as 
those who cast aside the orthodox creed But we now take pnmde in 
using that name of ourselves in another connection According to a tra- 
dition one of the Imams consoled the Shas that the name was given them 
by God, possibly having 1n view the change made by God in the omginal 
meaning of the word Hanif 


bersee 186 As the Ahmadi commentator notes, “Tins sbows the 
cosmopolitan nature of a Muslim’s behef Not only 1s belief in thé great 
prophets of Israel an article of faith with a Muslim, but the words, that 
which wae gieen to the prophets from ther Lord makes the Mushm eonc: pion of 
belief as wide as the world *’ The Musalman 1s not merely prepared, b ¢ 
is obliged under the pain vf losing ns faith, to accept any prophet who 
mght have ansen in India, China, Japan or Amenca Some of the great 
religious teachers and saints reputed 1n vanous religions may have been 
prophets, but in absence of any ciear evidence of this and of the reality of 
the teachings attributed to them nothing whatever can be said about them 
Their histoneal existence even 18 uncertain and there are certainly no 
rehable data about their life, miracles, and teaching which might enable 
us to conclude that anv one of them was a prophet in onr sense of the 
word Any Way we must be sure thatif any one of tnem was really a 
prophet his teaching must conaistent, rather substantially one with Islam 


Verse 137 The last words show as the Ahmadi commentator notes, 
that the Jews had become active opposers to the spread of Islam at thus 
early stage and formed plans to take the hfe of the Holy Prophet 


Verae 188 Srbghakh means coloring or dyeing From the same root 
ie Istibagh the term for the Ohristan rite of baphism which was sym- 
bolical of spintual coloring by or immermng im faith. Islam has no 
such nite, and the word is used 1n 1ts original sense to indicate the distinc: 
tive feature of Islam As colour becomes inseparable from the cloth that 
is dyed, so are the minds so to speak to get a dye from the religion of 
God. Your minds, your souls, remember, require to be dyed, and so the 
question naturally arses how possibly can minds get any such dye unless 
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Kaaba mm great reverence, and a whole Surah al-Fil No 105 desembing the 
divine interpomtion to save it from Chmrshan attack and the next one 
No 106 were among the earliest that was revealed, and though there was 
so much attachmént, to 1t among the Meccans that making a Qiblah of it 
would no doubt have helped to win over their hearts, at least would have 
reduced much of the persecution there—yet to try the faith of the old 
converts, to see thatit was notalloyed by any lower prejudices—the 
Musalmans were Indden to turn their faces in prayer towards Jerusalem, 
keeping as far as possible the Kaaba also before them This continued to 
the almost 16 months after the flight. when owing to the sneers of the 
Jews, the prophet prayed to God for the change and this was granted 


We thus see that from the beginning 1t was Kaaba that was meant 
to be Qiblah—there was a temporary command for Meccan proselytes 
to turn towards Jerusalem for a special reason 


This 18 the account of the affair as given in the Sha reports from 
Tmame (see Tafsir Safi and other commentanes) The further reason for 
the change, as we are able to see clearly, was that bv prophetic insight the 
Prophet saw that while the idolatorons infidels of Mecca would soon be 
completely vanquished and all converted to Islam so that Kaaba would be 
an exclusively Muslim temple this will never be possible in the case of 
Jerusalem and its profanation by the Jews and Christians (better, but not 
very much better than the heathen) would continue more or less even in 
the days of Muslim occupation The fact rs the change of Qiblah towards 
Kaaba was the clearest prophecy of the triumph of Islam with conquest 
of Mecca, for an idolatorous temple could not with any decency remain 
long as a Qiblah of the Musalmans Jerusalem threatens to be more or 
less exclusively Jewish in a not remote future There isa famons pro- 
phecy of the Prophet that the Chnatians will sway all lands, only Mecca 
and Medina will remain safe from their occupation 


The main charge of non-Muslim erities 1s based entirely on some 
Sunn traditions for which see Tafsir Baizaw1 & It comes to this that 
when the Prophet was at Mecca he worshipped towards the Kaaba but after 
the fhght he changed the Qiblah to Jerusalem in order to conmliate the 
Jews, but that after one year owing to reasons stated, he longed once more 
to pray towards Mecea and then the instructions were revealed It is to 
reconcile with this account that the Sunn: commentators try to construe 
the simple words in verse 148 ‘ Wa ma jaainal Qblate allat: kunta alaha’ as 
meaning “ We did not make that which thou wouldst have to be Qiblah ” 
spending all their grammatical erudition to make this rendering possible. 
Itis strange that even the Ahmad: commentator does not see this and 
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follows them blindly Nothing need be said about these accounts, 
especially when plain words of the Quran have to be misconstrued to 
reconcile with them From some Sunni fraditions it would appear that 
at one time (Meecan period) there was no Qiblah at all * 


Other objecthhons relate only to the political wisdom of the measure. 
Thus Osborne says, ‘‘ There have been few ineidenta more disasterous in 
their consequence to the human race than this decree of Mohammad 
changing the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca Had he remained true te 
his earlier and better faith the Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, not as enemies and destroyers 
To all alke Jews, Ohnstans, and Mohammadans there would have 
been a single centre of holiness and devotion’ & LEHxactly the reverse 
How many crusades, memorable in history, and the much subtler com- 
paigns of later days have been fought and continue to be fought to this 
day for the mere fact that Jerusalem happens to be under the domination 
of a Muslim ruler Deliverance of Jerusalem from Muslim hands is the 
sacred ideal of all the Jews and all Christian nations in the world And 
what success they have had to this day 1s due to the fact that Muslims 
as a people have no great interest in the matter What would have been 
the result if the place had been their Qiblah? Would not the straggle 
have been more fatal and disasterous to all? It 1s strange that the same 
men who thankfully praise the policy of Omar in removing away for 
prayers from the Temple of Jerusalem, feamng that the Musalmans might 
build a mosque there, should object to the Prophet’s measure for having 
separate centre of devotion distinct from Christians whom he knew, as 
prophecies show, to dominate more and more to the end of time 


Verse 148 Before we enter ona discussion of this verse 1f will be 
convenient to put down a few notes on the words used 1n 1¢ 


(1) Ummat means a people, not necessanly acommumty Any set 
of people having something common to them will be called an Usmmat 
And the Quran has used the word of a single individual—the prophet 
Abraham Inna Jbrahema kana Ummatan gamtan lsliahs. 


(2)  Wasat 1s middle, and hence has been understood as used here in 
the sense of good, upnght, just or equitable (as being removed from 
inehination either way) Orit may mean excellent as understood in the 
case of Wausta in verse 239. Or, as the Ahmadi commentator would 
prefer it, yt means best, “as the middle position can only be occupied by 
one and therefore has no second toit” All are aaa word is 
here used in the sense of great praise. 
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(3) Shahid means witness Followed by ala xt is used in the sense 
of Ragib or Muharmn: e close watcher, careful observer, witness in the 
pure sense of the word without any imphcation as to whether the witness’ 
home 18 to be unsfavour of or againat aman Thus Godis witness over 
all things ala kulle shan shahed (22 17 &e) See also the words of Jesus 
m5 117 “And Iwas witness over them as long as I was among 
them, but when Thou took me away Thou w.rt watcher over them and 
Thou art witness over all things” Ina transferred sense the word may 
be used in the sense of leaders, teachers, pumfiers &e as these can bear 
witness to the work they do and the effect of their work on the people 
These transferred mennings are insisted on by the Ahmadi commentator 
both mm this verse and in verse 23 above simply to avoid the difficulty of 
the original sense 


The questions now are — 


(1) How 1 the Ummat (supposing 1t to mean the Mushm commu- 
nity) a good, just or equitable nation? Many might fear it may be the 
worst 


(2) How is this Ummat a close watcher of and witness over all 
mankind ? 


(3) What point of smilantv or other connection 18 there between 
the Musalmans being Shufed or watcher over ‘all mankind and Kaaba 
being made Qiblah for the Musrlmans ? 


It 1s ensy to explain away everything in a loose general sense, and 
the Sunn: commentators naively rehearse the following tradition to ex- 
plan it As the former Ummate will deny the work of the prophets 
sent totrem they will be required to produce some witness to their 
having duly fulfilled their mission in their people None will be found 
except the Muslim community who will bear witness to it on the basis of 
their faith Our Holy Prophet will then bear testamony to the reahty 
of their faith and their character as witnese It will be thus that the 
unbelievers of old timea will be condemned (see Siraj 12 loco) The same 
is said to be meant in4 45 where asa matter of fact itis the Prophet, 
not his Ummat, that 1s said to be witness of the former prophets 


We have no space to deal with loose explanations of this kind. 
Suffice it to say that granting that the Ummat is witness 1n a special sense 
and for a special purpose there 18 no connection of between this and the 
Kaaba becoming Qiblah for the Musalmans. The Abmad: commentator 
tries to get rid of the ordinary meaning of Shaked and has recourse to the 
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transferred meanings we have mentioned above The “Thus” he expla.ns 
by saying, ‘By making the Kaaba their Qiblah Allah had made it known 
that they were the people for whom Abraham had prayed’ 

The Shia interpretation 18 quite different The Ummnatis not the 
Muslim community Its the Imams See traditions in Safiin loco They 
are witness over, keep an eye over the people in the hteral sense of the 
word, as the prophets are said to be, with Our Holy Prophet ‘ witness 
over them,’ in 4 45 referred to above And the connection of it 
with the Qiblah of the Musalmans 1s that itis only a symbol of it 
As the Kaaba 1s the Qiblah to which all faces must turn in 
prayer, so the Imams are the spirmtual centre to which all hearts 
must turn for faith And Kaaba was the birth-place of the first of them— 
no other having had that honour besides him Also both are to bear 
witness of how the people pay regard to them For those who may not 
know it it may be said that according to traditions the Holy Black Stone 
has been endowed with some sort of sight and watches and will bear 
witness about those who kiss it and about people in genera) (This we 
believe merely on the authority of the Prophet and the Imams and we 
cannot argue about 1t with the unbelievers) 

It may be asked how the address snddenly changes to the Imams 
and they are addressed without any special words making the people 
clearly excluded It may be answered they are fiot meant to be absolutely 
excluded—only for all practical purposes they are so The more they 
are able to come to spiritual umon with the Imams the more they 
approach to this great honour Thus there isa well-known tradition ‘The 
Uiema (divines) of my Ummat are like the prophets of Bani Israel’ See 
also the tradifion °Salmanis among us the AAle Bat’ To those also 
our hearts must turn in love and reverence for guidance. And they may 
be Shukadaa witnesses of the people in some of the looge transferred senses 
of the word But the words in the verse have full application to the 
Imams and them only See further in Supplement 


Kunta Alaha The Qiblah thou wast on,: ¢ Jerusalem The Sunni 
commentators unnecessarily try to make 1t mean as that which thou had 
firmly set thy heart thatit should be Qiblah : ¢ Mecea The facts as 
stated in note to 142 are simply these As directions are given gradually 
we may presume that in the earliest period there was no particular direc- 
tion about Qiblah, and Suyuti bas a tradition to this effect on verse 115. 
Atsometimeof which we have no account, but no doubt earfy in the Meccan 
period the direction was given to face in prayer towards Jerusalem to 
try the faith of the early Meccan converts as stated in this verse, as there 
was strong attachment to Meeca among the Meccans, and its greatness as 
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the House of God was acknowledged by the Prophet Turning therefore 
in prayer towards Jerusalem must therefore have been very offensive to 
the people But this was meant to be a temporary direction for a special 
purpose, and se no verse was revealed in the Quran about 1 This con- 
tinued toa year or so after the Hijrat to Medina, and then the original 
Qiblah was resorted to It 1s said some Medina converts began to have 
doubts or even actually relapsed into idolatory when the Jerusalem 
Qiblah was changed though no such names have come down to us. 


Le nealama, ‘that we mght know’ The Quran 1s full of such 
expressions which taken literally would imply that God does not know 
the seerets of the heart or has no foreknowledge of things But in an 
equal or greater number of verses or verse-endings 1t 18 sought to be 
impressed that God knows al] things So not the most senseless even 
will think of taknng these words literally It 18 unnecessary to justify 
the use of such expressions by distinction between knowledge of the 
realites of things and knowledge by actual appearance of things 


* God 18 not to make your farth fruitless” As explained by Ibn Abbas in 
Sunn: reports the words were revealed to allay the fears of some who 
thought that their prayers offerred towards Jerusalem might be wasted 
as void But it may mean that the truly faithfal—the hghest in the 
ranks of the belevers, as those in the family of the Prophet, knew by 
faith what their Qiblah was to be, and this their faith was not to be 
wasted. 


Verse 144 The Prophet was in prayer with Ins face towards 
Jerusalem when this verse was revealed and he turned himself at once 
towards Kaaba, the congregation following him, and the rest of the 
prayer was offerred towards Kaaba A mosque has been built in honour 
of this event. Its the first verse on the subject The verse shows how 
careful the Prophet was in the matter of Shar:at (Law) He knew that the 
right Qiblah was Kaaba, and intensely felt the need of 1t (for at Medina in 
turning his face towards Jerusalem he had to turn his back to Kaaba, 
Medina being situated between Mecca and Jerusalem)—yet 1n spite of the 
sneers of the Jews he did not ehange the practice and only prayed that 
the mght Qiblah may be restored. As the Ahmad: commentator says, 
“Tf his revelations had been the outcome of his own desires he would not 
bave waited for sixteen months for a revelation from On High to change 


the Qubiah.”’ 


Those who are given the Book are the Jews. They know that the 
Holy Prophet is a true prophet being foretold in several places in their 
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seriptures, see note on 2 83 Or they know that Kaaba with the Holy 
Black Stone in 1¢ was destined to be the Qiblah of the fathful See how 
this Holy Stone is remembered by Our Lord David in Psalms 118 22 and 
how 1t 18 commented on by Our Lord Jesus in Matthew 21 42—45 For 
the importance of 1t I will cite Paalms 118 22 with some verses before 
and after. 


“The mght hand of the Lord 1s exalted, the mght hand of the Lord 
doth vahantly” 17 I shall not die, but hve, and declare the works of 
Lord 18 The Lord hath chastened me sore but he bath not given me 
over unto death 19 Open to me the gates of mghteousness I will go 
into them, and I will praise the Lord 20 ‘This gate of the Lord into 
whieh the mghteous shall enter 21 Iwill praise Thee for Thou hast 
heard me, and art become my salvation 22 The stone which the builders 
refused 1s become the head stone of the corner 23 This 19 the Lord’s 
doing , 1t :s marvellous in our eyes 24 This's the day which the Lord 
has made, we will rejoice and be glad init. 25, Save now, I beseech Thee, 
O Lord, O Lord, I beseech Thee, send now prosperity 26 Blessed be 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord . we have blessed you ont of the 
house of the Lord ” 


e 


Whoever reads these verses with the slightest attention (and 
the whole Psalm is to be read carefully) will see that Our Lord 
David here speaks of an Exalted Holy Prophet whos to be rejected ty 
his peuple, the Jews There can be no other purpose in speaking in his 
connection of astone which the builders refased but which afterwards 
became the head stone of the corner He will also see that this stone 1s 
not something of a metaphor It1s really, literally a stone, somehow con- 
nected with that Prophet In the whole Psalm there 1s not another verse 
which savours of figurative language—not one word which 18 purely 
metaphorical The words ‘hand of God,’ ‘ gate of God’ and the like are 
well-known titles of Our Lord Ali and apply with equal force to the Holy 
Prophet, as the two wereone The words cannot apply to Our Lord 
Jesus as he was an Israelite and so there was rothing marvellous in his 
being the Messiah and exalted with any amount of honour The wonder 
18 simply in a rejected Ishmaelite’s attaining to that high pomtion And 
there isa stone eonnected with him the stone which he has set m the 
corner of the Holy House. Nothing can be plainer indeed 


Now see how Our Lord Jesus makes use of this Psafm to threaten 
the Jews. After the parable of wicked husbandmen which shows what 
will be their fate if they reject him ‘ He will miserably destroy these 
wicked men, and will let out Ars vineyard unto other husbandmen, which 
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shall render him the fruits in their seasons’ (exactly as it was; after 
trying the Ieraelites the covenant of God came to an Ishmaelite), Oar Lord 
says, (verse 42) ‘Did ye never read in the scriptures The stoue which 
the builders rejected, the same 1s become the head of the corner: this is 
the Lord’a doing and 1¢ 18 marvellous in oureyes? 48 Therefore I say 
unto you, The Kingdom of God shall be teken from you and given to a 
nation bringing forth the frmts thereof 44 And whoever shall fall 
on this stone shall be broken but on whomsover it shall fail 1¢ will grind 
him to powder 


Olearly Our Lord 1s here warning the Jews of their disgrace from 
the Kingdom of God which Our Lord Mohammad announced § Asa fore- 
runner of Our Holy Prophet it was his duty todo so And clearly Our 
Lord 1s here speaking of a particular nation to whom the Kingdom of God 
will be given in place of the Israelities This cannot refer to those who 
beheved on him, for they were the Jews and Our Lord’s ministry 1s 
said to have been hmited to them see Mathew 15 24, 26 Or if the 
latter spread of Christianity be considered it would be the whole world 
and no special nation can be meant In Islam though the religion is for 
the whole world yet the spiritual leadership 1s for the Prophets’ decen- 
dants only So they alone constitute the Kingdom of God as rulers 


Verse 145 * Notwithstanding that the Jews and the Ohristians both 
looked to the temple at Jernsalem as their central temple, they were not 
agreed upon it as their Qdlah, for the Christians turned towards the east’ 
(Mur) Moreover there are differences among the Jews and Samantans 
thongh they both follow the iaw of Moses 


Verse 146 Itis said Abdullah ’bn Salam on his conversion said he 
was more sure of the Prophet being trulv sent of God than of his own 
sons being really his sons (Siraj), but aa the Ahmad: commentator sug- 
gebted 1t may mean that they know him as they know their own prophets 
¢ ¢ those who appeared among the children of Israel“ They kuew this 
not only because blessing had equally been promised for both sons of 
Abrabam. but also because of the clear prophecy of Moses that a prophet 
hke hum would be raised among the brethren of Israehtes, : ¢ the Ish- 
, maelites, and because no prophet answering that description had appeared 
among the Israehtes * Indeed it is difficult to give in a few words all the 
manifold sets of proofs and evidences which made it clear to them that he 
was ‘ that Prophet” foretold by Moses. it 1s sufficient to say that it was 
ehiefly thar testimony given in unguarded times that led to such a rapid 
eonversion of the people at Medina (see note to verse 89 above) 
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Srotion 18. 


A centre was necessary to typify the unity of the Musalmans The 
House sanctified by Abraham 18s made the centre for the Apostle who 
appeared in fulfilment of the promise to Abraham 


148. And for everyone there is a direction to which he 
turneth. Hasten then to precede (each other) im good (deeds) 
wheresoever ye may be God will bring you together. Verily 
God hath power over everything. 


149. And so from whatsoever place thou goest forth 
turn thou thy face towards the Sacred Mosque. For venly 
itis the truth from thy Lord; and God 1s not heedless of 
what ye do. 


150. And from whatsoever place thou goest forth turn 
thou thy, face towards the Sacred Mosque, and wherever ye 
beturn ye your faces towards it that there may not be for men 
an argument against you, except (JUa, or as to) those who 
are unjust among them. So fear ye not them but fear Me; 
and that J may complete My favour upon you, and that haply 
ye may be guided anght. 


151. Evenas We have sent among you an Apostle from 
amougst vourselves who reciteth to you Our communications 
(Ayat, signs) and purifieth you and teacheth youthe Book and 
the Wisdom, and teacheth you that which ye did not know. 


152 Therefore remember Me I will remember you; and 
be thankful to Me, and be not ungrateful. » 


Verae 148 ‘Everyone has a direction to which he tarns himself,’ 
and which therefore serves as a 8ymbol for their unity in mind, fmth, 
beliefs &a, and comprehensively speaking, of their having one guide and 
rater to whom their hearts turn for faith and gudance, The Ahmad) 
commentator prefers umty of purpose, which we may understand as the 
carrying the torch of gaidanee-to bemghted countmes This alsois im- 
eluded in having one Imam if we follow him and 1t 18 tlus allunportant 
purpose that is stated im verse 148 above 
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This verse says that unity of faith will lead to spintual unity and 
will culminate in becoming a physical reality ‘‘ Wherever ye may be God 
will bring you together” The truly faithful will actually come together 
wn Rajaat under the-standard of Our Lord the Mahdi of Islam, as we learn 
from the Imams See Safiin loro It will be then that what we do ih 
symbol will be actually reahsed It1s for this r ason that the verse ends 
with the words “ Vernly God hath power over all things "’ 


The Sunni commentators say this great result will bein the Here- 
after, but clearly there 1s no point in this—all will come together on the 
day of judgement whether any have a Qiblah or not The Ahmadi com- 
mentator 1n his usual way avoids the words altogether.and simply says 
“The meaning 18 that Allah intends to make all Mushms as one people, 
therefore He requirs all to turn to one direct on, to set one goal before 
them, and to have one centre to turn to wherever they may be ”’ 


Verse 149 ‘Thou goest forth’: ¢« for Jebad See note on then ext 
verse The latter part of the verse seems meant to impress the sanctity 
of the Holy House on the Musalmans ‘ God ianot unmindfal of what 
ye do’? God knows how the Holy House would be profaned at the hands 
of the Musalmans Yend destroyed the Holy Temple Caliph Walid beld 
a party of debauch on its roof In the days of Calipbs Abdel Mahe and 
Mansur other Kaabas were set up at Damascus and Baghdad respectively 
for plgrimage, (Tabaree , Zaidane’s Tamaddun Islam)) 


Verse 150 = * Thou goest forth’: ¢ forJehad Mark that, as in the 
preceding verse, the words used for the Prophet are ‘From whatever 
place thon goest forth’ while for the people the words are ‘ wherever ye 
may be’ The impheation 1s that in the Prophet’s wars the main object 
im view should be the sanctification of the Holy House and its permanent 
immunity from domination by infidels This in a way may be a purpose in 
making 1t a Qiblah for the Musalmans in general, but 1n our case 1t 18 80 
only 1n 8 very secondary way Weare not commissioned to fight at all 
except nnder the stagdard of the Propbet or the Imam unless, of course, 
we are forced todo so in felf-defence For the most part the work 
required for this was done by the Prophet and we are only to sustain it— 
the Qiblah being an outward sign of our spint in the matter. 


‘That people may have no Huyat against you’ Hwyyat means argu- 
ment, and 1s here used in the sense of something wherewith they might 
sneer against you. Thus the Jews are said to have been taunting the 
Musalmans that they bad to turn to their temple in their prayers. At 
the time this verse was revealed the Kaaba was also an idolatorous 
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temvle ani so the change of the Qiblak wae apparentiy only making 
matters worse. But, as remarked before, there was here an assurance of 
the vietory of Kaaba—there could not certamly have been a more clear 
prophecy 


‘That I may complete my favour upon you and that perchance ye 
may be gmded’ The reference 1s clearly to the spimtual counterpart of 
the Qiblah spoken of in verse 1438, the second verse on the subject. For 
the completion of favour see Surah 4 verse 4 and the oocasion on which 1t 
was revealed For guidance see note tol SJand2 1 They required to 
be guided farther to the Imams referred to 1n verse 143 


Verse 151 This was exactly the prayer of Our Lord Abraham , see 
verse 129 above The objet however was guidance of the people and 
completion of favour upoa them as stated in verse 150 above For ths 
purpose the Qiblah was set up which serves as a symbol which typifies 
spiritoal unity of the Musalmans under one guide and ruler, both temporal 
and spiritual 


Verse 152 God's rememberance 18 the bestowing of His favour— 
ehiefily grace for virtue, which 1s the true blessing, and His forgetfulness, 
leaving men to their fate For the use of sach words as these of God 
see note to verse 21, 26 &e. 
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Hard Trials necessary in the cause of faith and the assistance of God 
must be sought for through patienve and prayer Those who lose their 
lives in the cause of God do not die but gain eternal hfe An example of 
how patience 1s rewarded Fate of those who conceal the truth and die 
infidels 


153. O yewhobeheve! Seek aid of patience and prayer ; 
verily God is with the patient. 


154. And say not of those who are slain in the cause 
of God that they are dead: Nay (they are) hving, but ye 
do not perceive. 


155. And most surely We will try you with somewhat 
of fear and hunger and (some) waste of wealth and of lives, 
and fruits ; and give glad tidings to the patient. 
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156. Those who, when an affliction befalleth them 
say, Verily we belong to God, and unto Him we are surely to 
return 


157. These, on them are the blessings from thar Lord 
and grace and these it 18 that are (rightly) guided. 


158 Sifa and Marwa are among the monuments (R) of 
God (Shaaerullah), wherefore whosoever maketh a pilgrimage 
to the House or performeth the Umra, there shall be nu sin 
on him to go round the twain, and whoever of his own 

scord doeth a good deed, then surely God 1s appreciahng 
(Shakir), knowing. 


159. Verily those that conceal that winch We have sent 
down of clear evidences and guidance, after what we have 
(so) clearly shewn to men in the Book, these, God doth curse 
them and (also) those that curse shall curse them. 


160. Except those that repent and amend and make 
manifest (the truth)—these then I will turn towards (meri- 
fully) and I am the Oft-returmng (to mercy), the Merciful. 


161 Vemnly those that beheve not (B Aufarx) and die 
wluJethey are unbelievers, on them shall be the curse of God 
‘and the angels and men all together. 


162. Abiding init (for ever) ; their torment shall not 
be hghtened for them, nor shall they have respite. 


163. And your God 1s one God! there is no God but 
He. He 1s the God of Mercy, the Merafaul. 


Verse 153 In the preceding sections we have been taught that the 
chef objeet of the Qiblah 1s to serve asa symbol for the spintual unity 
of the Musalmans (verse 148), under one ginde and ruler, so that the ulti- 
mate object 1s guidance (verse 151) 1n its Inghest and most perfect sense 
as explained in note tol] 5,2 1&c Tins naturally leads t® the subject 
of guidance, and in the opening verses of this section we are 
tanght that for the work of guidance hard trials are necessary and must 
be borne with patience and prayer. 
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Faith, if it 1s anything real and not merely empty words, must 
express itself in two things, patience and prayer One who feels he has 
so'd his sonl to God (see verse 207 below) will not care what comes to 
him, he will be glad to bear any hariships in the cause of God, consoling 
hi nself with the thought that be is God's, (has no soul of ns own to be 
sorry for) and to Him he will speedily retnrn (see verse 156 below) Soa 
man having a Jiving consciousness of God cannot but constantly prostrate 
himself 1n supplication to Him He will think httle of his own energies 
or the favourable conditions round about him, even the forces of nature 
he can command will appear of little avail in bis sight , his sole trust and 
confidence will bein God So it 1s that without some measure of these 
qualities faith 1s merely empty words and hardly worth anything So it 
was that the jews were also exhorted to 1t 1n verse 45 above 

e 

There 18 one thing more. One should strive for and pray for a 
thing, even though that thing may be morally certain Thus in 33 65 
we are taught to pray to God that He may bless the Prophet, though in 
that very verse we are told He does bless him In such cases prayer 1s 
partly an expression of harmony with the will of God, and partly it has 
an efficacy of its own (with the pleasure of God) in intensifying the result 
or accelerating the desired object Sof this verse 18 really placed here with 
special reference to the conquest of Mecca we may say with the Abmad 
commentator that, 1n spite of the clear prophecy about 1t in the making of 
the Kaaba a Qiblah for the Musalmans, they were taught that “to attain 
to that great object they must seek Divine assistance which would be 
granted them if they endured trials with manliness and prayed to Allah ” 
The words are, however general, and apply to all tames, and there 1s no 
assurance about the special reference conjectured 


Verse 154 More clearly in 3 163 where the martyrs are pre- 
cisely said to be Akyaun inda rabbihim yurzagun alive, given sustenance in 
the sight of their Lord 


The commentators say this verse was revealed abont the Musalmans 
slain in the battle of Beder The Sunni accounts say merely that the 
Prophet objected to the people saying that So and so died, or that the 
infidels began to say, these men lose their liver for nothing, and that 
Oceasioned this verse (Ram) But 161s the Musalmans who are clearly 
addressed here, and it 1s probable thatsome Musalmans being recently con- 
verted did share these views And as pointed out above thisis not the 
only verse about 1t, we have a clearer one in 3 1683 showing that, as 
might be expected, the teaching was slow of acceptance. It 1s now a 
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recognised article of behef in all sects of Musalmane It is simply idle of 
the Ahmad: commentator to explain it away metaphorically. See his 
note on the verse which it 1s rather too long for us to quote here 


It 1s hardly necessary to point ont, that evidence of the survival, in 
some form, of personahty after death 18 accumulating in the psychical 
researches of the day, and the mosteminent smentists as Sir Oliver Lodge 
are subscribing to1t Sir Oliver Lodge has written a special work upon 

at, ‘ The survival of man,’ which must be convincing to many 


Verse 155 Mark the double emphass We will most certainly try 
you There are numerous traditions to show that the more a man rises 
in faith and in the quality of patience the more he 1s beset with trials in 
the form of calamities, and as he endures these he 1s raised more and more 
in the sight of God. Those who have not had many calamities to -bear 
are not much to be congratulated on that a:count It 1s to be feared they 
are not considered fit to be tried Any way the Prophet and the Imams 
being the highest in the ranks of believers 1t was these that are specially 
addressed in this verse, and their lives are full of the most heart-rending 
particulars And it was once only in history that all the tnals mentioned 
in this verse came together and in the highest degree conceivable—to 
Husain and his party falling on the plain of Kerbela Hence it 18 that 
the verse 18 said to refer spemally to that event, as it was in that event 
only that the verse saw its ful] realization In a dissomated way for 
different individuals among the faithfal these trials marked the age of the 
Omyeds, ‘and will also mark the age shortly before the advent of the 
promised Mahdi: of Islam 


Verse 156. See this explained in note to verse 133 


Verse 157 Salawat This in the ease of God may be rendered as 
blessings, but, even as such, the word connotes’ something of recognition 
of merit, respect, honour, exaltation, and the hke Thus in 33 56, 
* Verily God and His angels bless (Yusalluna ala) the Prophet, O ye the 
believers, bless him (Sallx alahé) and submit to bim im the perfect way of 
submitting’ There must be some community in the nature of the act, by 
God and his angels and the believers, to justify the use of the same word. 
The use of this very high word here further strengthens the view that 
those specially referred to in verses 155 & 156 are some very hih souls— 
not ordinary believers. Few would dare to pray for the holiest men or 
the greatest martyrs with the words ° Aliahumma salle ala ...... 


Verse 158. This verse shows how hardships borne by the truly holy 
are rewarded by God. Safa and Marwa are two hills near Mecca. They 
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were the geene of Hagar’s running to and fro in search of water 

when Abraham left her here alone in the wilderness with her son 
Ishmael It:s by way of a mem rial of these hardships borne by her in 
fulfilment of the command of Goi that ranning to ani fro between these 
hills 18 a compulsory part of the pilgmmage As the places were not yet 
cleared of idols, some idols—were kept on these historic hills, some Musal- 
mans had scruples about this practice, and the verse was revealed to 
remove these scruples 


Shaaeruliah ‘Signs of God’ Anvtinng that by any sort of assoma- 
thon calls to mind Goi or His worship or 1s assomated with a holy person, 
sav a prophet or an Imam, whose rememberence would itself be an act of 
devotion to Gol 1s a Shaaerullah It18 assuch that we regard Taszias, 
Alams, Tabats &* as Shaaerullah  Shalir (from Shakara) strictly means 
thankfal, grateful In the case of God it means appreciator of ment, and, 
in effect, bountifal in rewarding 


Verse 159 These are the Jews who are held to have known all 
about the Prophet, and probably also about the sanctity of the Kaaba and 
its envirous (for the evidence of which see note on verse 144), but conceal- 
ing all ths from the people out of their spite for the Prophet The 
Ahmadi commentator «ites extracts from Duet 28 20—68 to show that 
the Jews were most vehemently cursed by Moses in the event of their 
failing to observe all his commandments There 1s no point in confimug 
the curses to the neglect of the commandments in chapter 28 Oertainly 
wilful disregard of the Prophet foretold in chapter 18 exposed them to 
these curses apart from the penalty of death foretold for 1t in that 
chapter 


** Curse as implying an imprecation of evil 1s not the exact equiva- 
lent of (aanat winch implies the bauishing or estranging of one from good 
though unfurtunately it comes to the same thing, as, such 18 the constitu- 
tion of nature, that stationariness 1s imposmble—one whwu does not go 
towards good must go towards evil 


The curmng, faanat prayed for, by angels and men 1s an expression of 
their harmony with the will of God, aod so the Shias do it as a matter of 
duty, just as they prav for blessing of God on the Prophet, though 1¢ 1s 
known that God doth bless him. As there is distinct command to that 
effect in 88 . 56, so there 1s clear approval of ths in the verse before us. 


The Sannis demur to cursing any by name who have made a profes- 
mon of Islam, however their conduct may give the lie to that profession. 
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The Shias see the force of this, but there 18 no point init When their 
infidelity is a matter of certainty leaving no shadow of doubt abont it. as 
when the thing is expressly declared of them by inapired teachers, the 
Imams, Moreovér, granting that any are saved, (say by repenting at the 
point of death), their being hated and cursed in this life may count 
as a punishment for their misdeeds and may be actually a matter of 
mercy for them 


Cursing as an expression of hatred and disgust is useful also for 
ourselves There 18 no better way to avoid the spimtual influence of 
these bad souls, the reality of which is a matter of common knowledge to 
spiritualiats Note also that, as every peychologist knows, expression 
18 necessary for the sustaining of an emotion If the expression is sup- 
pressed the emotion itself 1s liable to vanish altogether 


Verse 160 Mark that repentance is never complete until a man tries, 
as much as he can, to undo the mischief he has caused 


Verse 161 Allauna Kafaru ‘ Those that reject’ that 18 consciously 
and wilfully by perversity orin indolence Surely not all unbehevers, 
all non-Muslims come under the category of these hard words, A clear 
exception 1s madein 4 99 abont “the weak among men, women and 
ehildern who have no means at command, nor are they led to the wav” 
So 9 107 speaks of others who are made to wait for the command of God, 
whether He punish them or whether He turn to them (mermfally) for 
Godis Knowing, Wise * Referrmng to these verses the great divine, Allama 
Majhsi says in Haqqul Yaqin *The other party are those persons who 
are weak of intellect, and so are unable to distingaish truth from error, 
or those, who living in the lands of var enemies, have not the means to 
leave their homes and search for the trne religion, or who lived in thedays 
of ignorance and interregum between prophets when the followers of error 
preponderated and the followers of truth were concealing themselves for 
their lives Andso are all those in conditions similar to these These 
are those who await God’s command, and their salvation 1s probable ” 
Hell 1s only for those who wilfully reject the truth or having means to 
attain to 1t do not care to do so 


For the etermty of the punishment see the tradition of Our Lord 
Jafare] Sadiq about the eternal happiness of those in Paradise cited in 
note to verse 251n Supp. The virtuous are to have eternal bless, for 
in this hfe they were such that, however long they might have lived, they 
would have continued to obey God in spite of 1t¢ hardships. In the same 
way those who Bre perversely wicked deserve eternal damnation, as, huw- 
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ever long they might have lived they would have continued in their state 
of perversity or indolence 


Verse 163 This verse is plausibly supposed to indicate the grand 
object which was set before the Muslims It 18 the focus on which all the 
work of guidance must turn. 


SEcTION 20. 


Divine Unity 18 manifest in God’s creation Those who join others 
with God in obedience to their leaders will sorely repent 


164 Verily in the creation of heavens and earth and 
the alternation of the mght and the day, and 1n the ships 
that sail over the sea with that which profiteth mankind. and 
in that which God sends down of water from heaven and 
quickeneth therewith the earth after its death and scattereth 
therein of every (kind of) animal, and in the changing 
of the winds and the clouds prisoned (or made subservient 
Musakhkhar) between heavens and earth are surely signs for 
those who understand 


165 And of men there are some who take unto them- 
selves others beside God, and love them with love (due) to 
God But those who are faithful are stronger in (their) 
love for God. And O! that the imuquitous had seen (now 
what they will know) when they behold the torment that 
unto God belongeth all powe:, and that verily God 18 severe 
in punishing. 


166. When those who are followed shall renounce them 
that follow them, and they see the torment and the ties 
between them shall be severed. 


167. And the followers shall say, O that for us were a 
return (to world) then we would renounce them as they 
have renounced us. Thus will God show them their deeds 
(turned to) regrets for them and they will not come forth 
out of the fire. 
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Veree 164 All nature bears witness in its own unity and inter- 
dependence to the Unity of God. In this verse we are exhorted to reflect 
over creation and find out this unity in the midst of all the diversity and 
manifoldness of natural objects and phenomena Also all the forces 
working 1n nature are purposive driving towards the evolution of life 
and the advantage of living beings chiefly man, showing that God 1s not 
a mere metaphysical necessity of thonght bat a Living Intelligent Creator 
and ruler of heavens and earth Finally a God who has so much regard 
for His creatures that He has created this vast creation for their use 
would not leave it all undone by making no provision for their guidance 
and spiritual development 


Verse 165 They love their idols with the love due to God The 
Arahe expression 18 ‘ like the love of God’ The meaning seems to be ‘as 
much as they might otherwise (but for these others) have of the love of 
God’ Associating them with God all their affections centre on them at 
the expense of God who 18 but nominally believed in. This partly because 
they are nearer their comprehehsion, and partly because 1¢ 18 they that 
form the distinctive feature of their religion Hence itis that we see 
these men look with complacent eyes on the growth of sceptivism and 
atheism, but they are wild in fury when their idols or religious leaders 
are attacked The same applies to al] mere creeds 


The traly faithbfol have greater love for God, for not only their 
spiritual leaders but all they love they love merely on account of God 
If they love their sons and danghters it 1s because 1¢ 18 their duty to do 
so Independently of God they should have no affections for anything 
Conversely they must lore, for the sake of God, al] the faithful they know, 
however remote they may befrom themselves ‘Such 1s the Muslim 
ideal If they fall short of it they are erippled im faith See Kafi, 
Chapter on ‘Love on account of God and hate on account of God’ So 
intense must their love of God be that 1t must enable such a vast exten- 
sion of their affections merely on account of Him—by a mere association 
of feehngs. 


Verse 167 The Ahmadi commentator says ‘ It should be noted that 
it 18 the sntense regrets for the evil deeds done which 1s here deseribed as 
being the fre from which there is no escape’ I do not see where this 18 
in the verse It may be true that the torments of hell are only physical 
manifestations of their evil deeds, as is held by some, but what the Ahmadi 
commentator says 1s simply baseless 


SuRAB II. Lsy 


SEoTION 21. 


Injunetion to nse lawful and lawfully acquired things for food. 
Blind following of old castoms deprecated The concealing of truth and 
corrupting it for worldly gain amounts to eating of fire. 


168. O ye men, eat of that which ta lawful, good, out 
of what is on earth and follow not the footsteps of Satan, 
for venly he 1s an open enemy unto you. 


169. He only enjoineth you to evil and abomination 
and that ye impute to God that which ye know not. 


170 And when it 1s said unto them, follow that which 
God hath sent down, they say, Nay' We follow what we 
found our fathers upon. What! and though their ° fathers 
had no sense at all, nor were guided amght. 


171 The lkeness of those that disbelieve is as the like- 
ness of one who shouteth to that which heareth naught but 
acallandacry. Deaf, dumb, blind, wherefore they do not 
understand 


172. Oye who believe! eat of the good things We have 
provided for you and thank (tod if 1t 1s Him ye worship. 


173. He hath but forbidden you that which dieth of 
itself and blood and the flesh of swime and whatsoever hath 
other name than God’s mvoked upon it, but whoever 1s 
forced to 1t without (spirit of) revolting or transgressing 
(Ghawra Baghin wa la aadin) then there shall be no sin upon 
him. Verily God is Forgiving, Merciful. 


174. Verily those that hide that of the Book which 
God hath sent down and barter it away for a small price— 
these, they do not eat ought but fire in their bellies, and God 
will not speak to them on the day of resurrechion and will 
not purify them,and for them there shall be grievous 
torment. 
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175 These are they who have taken error in barter 
for true guidance and the torment for forgiveness, O how 
(bold) they are to endure the Fire. 


176 That is because God hath revealed the Book in 
truth, and verily those that differ about the Book are 1n a 
great opposition (Shigagin bard). ; ; 

Teree 168 Lawful, good “ The lawfn] things are not only those 
which the Law has not declared to be forbidden, but even unformdden 
things become unlawful if they are acquired unlawfully, by theft, robbery, 
cheating, bmberv & ”? The good things are those that are wholesome, not 
only physically but also morally and spiritually There is not the least 
doubt that food plays an important part in the formation of character, 
and the feart and bran powers are clearly affected by the qualhty of 
food Some articles as lobsters &, are believed to have an aphrodisiac 
effect and must be hurtful morally, if not physically Some intoxicants are 
recommended as aid to spiritualistic powers but they are hurtful mentally, 
morally and physically Itis diffienlt for man to judge which food may be 
best for man in all respects tending to produce the noimal character that 
19 desired in Islam—having no quality over pre-ponderating at the expense 
of others So the Prophet and Imams were particular in spemfying the 
kinds of food (usually flesh) which 1s lawful for Musalmans to use, allow- 
ing some only with a disapprobation (Aarahat) these to be abstained as far 
as possible The directions must be followed without any question about 
the good or evil in each case, for it 1s very difficult to know it though 
usually we come to know 1t1n time Thus swine’s flesh so much in use 
among Christians 18 admitted to bea very dangerous thing if the proper 
precantions are neglected Also it 18 believed to have a detrimental effect 
on modesty and shamefulness 


Verse 169 “Impute to God’: ¢ fictions as trimty &c, and also, in 
name of God, as the setting up of legal and diserplinary directions without 
authority from God or his prophets See traditions warning us of the 
latter in Safin loco These include inventions with the best of the mo- 
tives—a warning to the Ahmadi commentator 


Veree 171 =“ The hkeness of those &«: ¢ mm thy call to them for 
faith, as explained by Our Lord Bagir The higher spimtual realities of 
faith are unmimtelligible to the infidels and they simply think that the 
Prophet 18 calling them to a new and strange faith, 
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Verse 172 Notice that spimt of thankfulness must accompany 
dining, otherwise it 18 hike the dining of the infidels—a thing to which, 
stnetly speaking, they have no mght im God’s creation, for they worship 
others besides Him Hence the repeated injunctions of the Prophet and 
the Imams to begin dining with the name of God Brsmillah and to finish 1¢ 
with Alhkamdu &kliah Some goso far as to say these words with every 
morsel of food taken—making their diuners a veritable function of 
devotion 


Verse 178. Innama has been held by the grammanans to signify 
comprehensiveness, ‘only,’ ‘nothing but’: e to the exclusion of any- 
thing besides But this it need do only ina perfect sense Generally 
speaking there need not be any absolute negation of anything besides what 
is said Thus the things specified here are further amplified in verse 5 3 
&e but only asa further exposition Bemdes this we are enjoined in 
verse 59 7 to obey the Pruphet and accept all he directs His directions 
about lawful and unlawful animals for diet being therefore as obligatory 
asany inthe Holy Book Sometimes, 1t seems, the force of IJnnama 18 
simply that of the Urdoo to, saying something as a corrective of some- 
thing said or supposed, held by exaggeration, and the like 


Verae 178 Necessity may be of two kinds, one that brought on by 
disease, extreme want &e so that hfeisin danger if the unlawful food 
13 not taken In these cases 1t18 allowed provided that one does not 
dine for pleasure and does not continue to eat beyond the quantity neces- 
gary for subsistence, otherwise one will come under the category of Bayh: 
or adi: e sinful, revolting against God, as every sinful ~an 18 


The verse is, however, meant chiefly asa warning to those who 
undertake journey for unlawful purposes If these come to a place 
where they can get no lawful food they will not be held excusable even if 
they are dying of hunger or thirst Bugh: means revolting : ¢ against 
the [Imam Ad: means transgressing: ¢ going for any other sinful pur- 
pose This includes game for purpose of sport merely, as distinguished 
from that meant for providing food for self and family 


Verse 174 This verse coming on in this section which 1s concerned 
only with directions for Muaalmans seema clearly meant to be a warning 
to them that they shonld not like the Jews conceal anything that God has 
revealed and sell away their faith for a mean price, else they would be no 
better than them Everyone should be on his guard and see if he can see 
any tendency towards this among his spimtual guides and leaders It is 
known that some sects have been dubbed by their opponents as Jews of 
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this Ummai, and it 18 time we enquire with a sonscicacions spirit and settle 
our historieal disputes for the future 


The expression ‘they eat nothing but fire in thar bellies’ 18 clearly 
metaphorical for that they are spoiling their spimtual hfe even now 
However strictly they may follow the ceremonial of the Law about food 
and everything else 1t 18 van for them 


Mark the terms in which the punishment of the hereafter 18 men- 
tioned Before saying anything of the physical torment they are told 
that God will not speak to them and will not pumfy them, clearly indicat- 
ing that 1t 1s God's displeasure and the lack of His grace for purification 
that 1s the chef thing of moment, all else being only a sequel to it. 
Indeed, the latter might be bearable to the faithfal, notthe former As 
says Our Lord Al: in a well-known prayer of his, So if Thou place me 
in tortures by side of Thine enemies and join me with those in Thy tnr- 
bulation and separate me from Thy friends and lovers, then let me grant 
I suffer in patience Thy torment, but how will I have patience about Thy 
separation, and jet me grant I suffer in patience Thy fire how will I have 
patience to be debarred from the sight of Thy magnanimity. 


Verse 175 “They take error in barter for true guidance”? This 
further shows 1t 1s the Musalmans chiefly referred to in the preceding 
verse The Jews being unbelievers had never anything of true guidance 
to barter it away 


Verse 176 “Dnffer about the Book’’ The Book here 1s the 
eomplete Word of God, as explained in note to the first verse of this 
Surah 


SEoTION 22. 


Righteousness consists not in formalities but in accepting the great 
prineiples of faith and practising charity and religious duties, showing 
strength of character and patence under trials and steadfastness in the 
battlefield Retahaton, though allowed as a necessity for society, may be 
pardoned as an act of charity Bequests for charitable purposes allowed, 
but should not be meant to injure any legal heirs. 


177. Righteousness is not (this) that ye turn your 
faces towards the East and the West, righteousness is rather 
one who believeth in God and the Last day, and the angels 
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and the Book, and the prophets, and giveth (of his) his wealth 
out of love for Him to the near of Him and the orphans and 
the poor and the wayfarer and the beggars and for those in 
bondage ; and keeps up prayer and pays the Zacat ; and those 
who fulfil their promise when they make a promise, and the 
patient 1n distress and affliction and in time of war—these 
are they who are true and these are they who are nghteous. 


178. O ye who believe! MRetalation 1s prescribed for 
you 1n the matter of the slain, the freeman for the freeman, 
the bondman for the bondman, the woman for woman, yet 
whoever 1s remitted aught by his brother, then (there should 
be) following (his example) in reason (Jittaun bil maruf) and 
payment made to himina good manner. This 1s a relief (for 
you) from yotir Lord and a mercy, so whosoever shall be 
offender after this, for him there will be grievous pumsh- 
ment. 


179 And there 1s jife for you 1n (the law of) retahation, 


ye men of understanding, that haply ye may guard your- 
selves 


180. It is laid down for you when death approach one of 
you if he leave behind wealth that he make a bequest to his 
parents and near relations according to reason—a duty on 
the God-fearing 


181. And whosoever shall alter it after he has heardit— 
the sin of it then is only upon those who alter 1t. Venly 
God is Forgiving, Merciful. 


Verse 177. Of this verse it 18 suffiment to say what the Prophet said 
Whoever acts up to this verse has attained to perfection in faith’ The 
spint cannot fail to strike even a most careless reader Wherry says, 
** This 1s one of the noblest verses in the Quran Weelearly distinguish 
between a formal and a practical piety Faith in God and benevolence 
towards men vs clearly «et as the caserer of religion.” 
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Ala hubbsk: translated for love of Him) The pronominal particle 
ks here has been otherwise understood to refer to :ta spending in charity 
(contained in Ata) the meaning being for the love of chanty, or to mal 
property the meaning then beimg ‘1n spite of love of property,’ as God 
says ‘you will never attain to virtue till you spend (in chanty) out of 
what ye love’ Absolute indifference to property or other things of 
earthly value being not the ideal, but the complete subordination of it to 
the spirit of chanty and duty 


Fir-Riqab = Rigab (plural of Ragabah) means necks and thence the 
term comes to sigmfy those in bondage as slaves, cupfives & These are 
usually men made captives in war, that 1s were enemies of the Musalmans 
before As the Ahmadi commentator says, ‘No religion in the world 
other than Islam has told us how love for the enemy mav be shown in 
practice What kind of conquering nation does Islam require its fol- 
lowers to be? A nation of conquerers who must spend part of their 
wealth for setting free those enemies who have been captured in war! 
No nobler teaching, no practical ordinance 1s met with outside the pages 
of the Holy Book However noble the teaching “ Love your enemies” 
1¢ did not pass beyond the domain of dream in Christianity, only the 
practical benefactor of humanity could say ‘For the love of Allah give 
away your wealth in freeing those enemies whom you have captured 
in war’? Elsewhere the setting free of a slave (J‘alio raqabch) 18 one of 
the cardinal virtues of faith, 90 13 Besides the general recommendation 
of 1t as a work of ment in the Quran and the traditions the emancipation 
of slave 18 made a Kafara (expiation) for several sins, see 4. 94,5 91, 
58 4 


Note that the mal money & to be spent on these 18 something over 
and above the compulsory poor-rate zacat which 18 specified separately 
later in this verse 


* Fulfilment of promises’ is another characterestie which should 
distinguish the truly faithful It ineludes fulfilment of the pledge made 
to God (2 38 &) and promises made to each other both 1n the individual 
and 1n the public capacity Breach of promises 18 said in the traditions 
to be one of the marks of hypocnsy in faith, Nifaq Nothing need be said 
about its importance in public relations As the Ahmadi commentator 
says ‘ Faithlessness to treaties and pledges on the part of nations has 
wrought greater havoe on humanity than any other cause’ 


‘The patient in distress and affiction and in time of confict.” This 
last is the characterestic par excellence, for 1¢ shows that the man has really 
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sold his son! to God, 2 298, 9 112 &. A man who realizes and feels that 
he has sold his soul to God and keeps it merely as a trust from him 
would certainly not care what comes to 1¢ Indeed life would bea burden 
to him, the sooner one is relieved of the trust tae better Such a man 
cannot but lave unshakeable fortitude in the direst conflict Any who 
show the slightest cowardice im war, or are otherwise sorry for them- 
selves in distress and affliction show they have not sold their souls—they 
still think 1¢ something their own, and so can be called faithful (Momuin) 
only in a secondarv sense. 

“These are they who are true’ These words are important, for in 
another place we are directed “to be with (;.¢ follow) the true ones” The 
verse 18 indeed a clear definition of those we should follow and assoviate 
onrselves spintually with All the qualities mentioned ean be found 
together and in an ideally perfect sense in the case of the Imams and 
these only The Muslims will do well to sce if history can bear testimony 
to the popular Caliphs coming up to the ideal. 

futerury Note In this verse we notice the following (1) The Ex- 
pression ‘ Righteousness 1s One who believes in God &e’ (2) 1¢ 18 singu- 
lar from ‘One who believes’ to‘ pays carut’ and then 1€ 1 plaral (8) 
Those who fulfil therr promises 1s in the nominative form, dunt the next 
phrase ‘ the patient im distress &e’ 18 mm the acensative form All these 
pecaharitics have been shown by the commentators to be consistent with 
the hterary practice of the Arabs See the very able disenssion of these 
in Amali of Shanf Murtaza where instances of similar unusnalities are 
given from Arabic poets. But since I believe that unusual forms of 
expression have some great purpose at their baek—usnaily artistic repre- 
sentation of some great truth, I think that these are meant represent 
artistically the great spiritval truth that,as tanght in the traditions, (1) 
the son! of the Prophet in is pie-existent state 1s the Alphaand Omega of 
all virtne, all others are virtuons only by participating more or Jess in his 
holy soul, so be 1s called not virtnons but virtue itself, (2) that this one 
great spintual entity further differentinted into 14 lghts—the Imams 
with ther mother Fatima and the Prophet, and goin the later ;art we 
have the plural (3) The change of case from nominative to accusative 18 
due to the two characters of their life as rulers and subjecte The fulfil- 
ment of promises 18 something active and hence in the nominative, 
patience is something passive and hence pué in the accasative form. See 
similar expressions in verse 189, 9. 19 &e. ¢ 

Veree 178. Arabia was a country in which bloodshed and warfare 
was of daily oceurance. And, what is worse, any murder once effected 
Was sure to breed an endless hereditary animosity between the tribesmen 
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of the murderer and the murdered, a sufficient number of the men of the 
other party being killed in retahation for those slain on their side. This 
was conmdered a matter of honour; and superstition also helped to keep i¢ 
ap The souls of thé slain were supposed to be crying for the satisfaction 
of their blood in the shape of the screeches of the owl, and the sons and 
grandsons of the slain felt themselves bound in duty to satisfy them. So 
the blood animosities were literally hereditary and continned for genera: 
tons without the shghtest sign of abatement It was no ensy matter for 
the Prophet to stop this altogether, and the extent to which he succeeded 
must be conmdered simply Wonderfal In49 9 itis directed that when 
whole parties attack each other it 1s the duty of the Musalmans to have 
a reconcialition effected somehow, using forve if necessary . anyhow the 
matter must be scttlet and end there There 1s no retaliation to be sought 
for the individuals slain The faithful] are brethren and must be recron- 
eiled In the case of private murders, and in all exses of private assault 
not amounting toa regular fight it 1s the duty of the State to insist on 
retalistion. But the law makes provision for thee things One thing 18 
that the actual murderer 1s to b> put to death The other 18 that the heirs 
of the murdered man mav le allowed to pardon tle murderer for a momen: 
tary consideration The latter was evidently an act of clemency befittang 
the faithful The murderer is still enlled the:y brother-in-faith m the 
verse The former it was necessary to insist on as the pre-Islamic Arabs 
used sometimes to insist when the man killed was of noble descent 
atat the cInefest among the party of the murderer be killed in retahation 

They were not content with the death of the actual murderer if be hap- 
pened to De an ordinary man 


The third tinng provided for was that in preserinng retahation by 
death regard must be lad as ts whether the murderer and Ing victim were 
freemen or slaves, nen or women, fathe: or son,and soforth Every ease 
is dealt with by jumsts in works of Law based on tins verse and snpple- 
mentary traditions of the Imams Generally, tins verse says,a freeman 
13 to be put to death only on acevount of a freeman, not for a woman or & 
slave, except under conditions laid down in the books of law winch cannot 
be detailed here Sot myht be supposed in the case of a Woman or slave 
murderer Butit is anderstood tins 1s not the ease, if they may be put 
to denth in case of their equals they are much more hable to 1¢ 1n case 
their victims are supenor The (ysas (equality) is not satisfied in such 
eases even with death 

There 18 a fourth provimon contained in the very worl Qsar The 
murderer should ordinarily be put to death in the same wa) that be killed 
bis victim. 
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Of these two things (1) composition of the offence and (2) the eon- 
sideration of the relative ranks of the murderer and the murdered may 
be considered as open to serious objection. 


These can he eamly disposed of, but before we enter nnto discussion 
of these it 18 necessary to point out that begides the penal powers the 
Imam has as a judge ke has indefinite powers (extending even to death) of 
Tanzur (vhastisement) Where considerations of public weal demand it he 
ean deal with any case with as inuch severity as he thnks fit Besides 
this soviety has its own wavs of expressing its hatred and disgust of & 
eriminal , and the two together ean make the life of a man as miserable 
asit ean possibly ne Then 1t must be remembered that in the strict 
sense of pumshment asa requirement of Justice neither death nor any 
other earthly penalty 1s regarded os absolving the man from the sin—the 
punshment for wilfal murde: of the faithful being eternal damnation (see 
4 5), of course unless tiuly repented and made amends for The penalty 
of death or the payment of the bloodwit to the heirs 18 effective only as 
regards the elaim of the murdered man against the murderer In4 92 
bloodwit 18 preseribed only 1 cases of murder in ignorance, here 1t may by 
the utmost stretch of the words be beld to include eases of grave provoeation. 
In such cases even the law in modern times allows concession 1n the form 
of imprisonment or transportation, only (what 18 most objectionable) 
while 1¢ makes the criminal subserve the interests of the State it docs 
nothing whatever to kelp the };oar relations of the murdered man who 
soffer most by his sudden untamely death Our law aums chiefly at this 


Then 1t must be observed that, as 18s well-known to every one, not 50 
per cent of the cascs of murder sneececed to be traced out, and of those 
that do not three in ten get to be convicted, though in many cases it 
becomes easily certain, morally, who 18 the actual offender. Owing to the 
very serious nature of the pumshment the judges have to exereise the 
utmost caution and the henefit of doubt. 1s given to the criminal in every 
poserble and impossible way. It1s this that keeps the number of murder 
cases 18 these ‘civilized’ countries undiminished from year to year: people 
always think they can avoid the hold of law upon them by suitable pre- 
eautions. In onr system the posminhity of the offence beimg compounded 
and the thought that 1¢ wiil be difficult, very difficult, to do so if 1t 18 
denied and efforts are made to spoil the evidence will no doubt. minimise 
the temptation to do so, and few cases will remain onpenished. 


Again anyone who keeps ar eye on actual facts will not fal to 
observe that, in civilized countries at least, murder cases are almost aways 
cases of grave provocation, 80 per cent cases 1n India are cases of honour 
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(Que to adultery) and we sympathise more with the murderer than his 
victim Here the laws of Islam are as stnctas they can posmbly be. 
Bat such 18 the :fversion of moral sentiments in the present boasted e1vi- 
hzation that our laws in this respect are held to be brutal and barbarous. 
Ag a matter of fact adultry 18 nothing in modern civihzation and under 
the British laws implanted 1n India and elsewhere one of the parties— 
the woman 1s not puushbed atall The same is the case with most other 
incentives, drinking, gambling &e all of which are practically passed over 
in the present ‘civihsed’ governments Islam on the other hand seeks to 
strike at the root of the evil,—and when the emme has occnred it seeks 
to rectify and make amends for the conseqnences as far as possible 
Murder connected with robber) comes under the head of robbery and there 
8 no compounding there 


Further, we have said that society has it own ways of dealing with 
the criminal And all know that society 1s the best corrective of socal 
evils Itis very difficult for anv man to remst the disgust or resentment 
of the public against him = Murder exeites.a sensation of horror which 
casts into shade all the provocation that may bave led toit But such 1s 
the wenkness of hnman nature that when the criminal 1s sought by the 
State to be put to death the same sense of horrur acvomyamed by regard 
for Ins innocent relatives impels people to sheild lnm and make him 
escape the penalty as far as possible This feeling will go away com- 
pletely and be turned into one of intense resentment and disgust for the 
offender if be 18 let off as a matter of grace by the relatives of the mur- 
dered nan I say no man on earth can resist such feelings in all about 
him, and however beastly one may have been one cannot to fall into a 
remorsefal attitnde of mnl- =I sav event he 1s such that he 1s not touched 
by the grace of Ins pardonerg this wili make him do it and he will be 
their slave for all his life 


Wil the society be better or worse for this? The man will be 
rectified, the men suffering from his act will have some compensation. 
What, on the other hand, 18 the good of the present sy stem of insisting on 
his death? I have said that owing to the great ehances of avoiding it 1¢ 18 
not in the least effective in preventing others from following his example. 
No other good can be imagined = This, I say, 18 amply provided for by the 
law prescnbing it unless pardoned Indeed does it more for it pres- 
eribes that the man will be put to death in the same way that he killed lis 
victim. not in the painless ways that the modern civilization insists on. 
But the view of present governments is different. The ehief thing in 
their eyes 1s that people shonld not take the law into ther own hands 
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Marder 18 a State offence and they must punish it As for the poor crea- 
tures who suffer by the act they have not the shghtest consideration It 
is satisfactory that many governmerts in the West have now abolished 
capital punishment altogether, though that is going to the other extreme 
Bat murder 18 still with them a purely State offence, and the relatives of 
the murdered man have no chance to show their climency and so make 
the murderer their slave, morally Noris there any thought im the law 
of helping these unfortunate men in their distress 


The composition of the offence being thus not only justifiable but 
advisable not much need be said as regards the concession allowed for the 
various classes of murderes in relafion to the persons slain by them It 
18 obvious that whoeve: meets unnatural death, whether by wilfal murder 
or by way of ils retaliation, 1t 18 the various elements of society, they 
severally belong to, the k nsmen they have and maintain, that suffer by 
these acts 


Now 1t 18 clear that the death of a slave does not canse so much 
suffering as that of a free man, he has few relations at all So two a 
Women 1s ordinarily much more limited in her relations than a man 
Hence the hives of the latte: may be spaicd though besides the bloodwit 
they have to pav they can otherwise be punished as severely a8 may be 
required both by the State and by society Moreover the murder of a 
son by his father, slave by his master, woman by a man will be usually 
be dae to some serious provozation—the last will usually be connected 
with indecent life 


Retahation was compulsory among the Jews, the Christian religion 
on the other hand insisted on forgiveness in everything The former 
allowed no development of the feelings of merey—the latter was simply 
impracticable The law of Islam 18 a relief against both extremes, and in 
providing for composition as a concession both purposes are served. 
The origina] duty is to pumsh the murderer with death, but since the 
Musalmans were to bea reasonable tender-hearted people they were 
allowed also to forgive without pressure from the law either way 


Verse 179 In Qisas: e putting the murderer to death in the same 
way that he killed his victim—not in the painless ways modern ingenuity 
has invented Moreover for full moral effect the murderer should be 
publicly executed. There 1s no good of doing 1t away from men’s eyes in 
Jails as it is done at present. ‘ 


Verse 180. Khatr according to most commentators of both sects here 
signifies a large property It is sud Our Lord Ah hada freed man 
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possessing 700 Dirhams Whien he was on his deathb~ he asked about 
bequest under this verse, bunt Onr Lord prevented him saying he had 
not a large propeifv A similar incident 1s related of Ayesha, the amount 
in this ease being 400 Dirhams 


The bequest 1s to be for charitable or other specified purposes, and 
may be made to parents or othe: Kindred who inhemt ander 4 11 or to 
those who do not take unde: that verse The amonnt of the bequest 18 to 
be limited to one thirds of the property 


The Suns hold it to be ahrogated by [TV 1lLin wheh the various 
hoirs have ther shares alloted t> then, bit this 1s wrong as not only 
the Imams teaeh to the contrary, but the mstanees noted above and others 
eited by the Ahmadi coinmentato: show that béquest continued to be made 
under this verse t.l] late afte: the death of the Prophet Lam glad the 
Ahmadi commentato: has taken the Shah view on ths question 


Verae 1821 ¢ Ifthe proper limits are exeeedad, or 1618 not for 
rightfn] pai pozes, or 1t 18 songht thereby to deprive the h-irs of their due 
elaims Not only proper advice may hb? given to the testator as the 
Abmadi commentato: says but it he does not listen the bequest mag be 
altered by proper agreement between the heirs and those in whose favour 
the beyuest has been mnde 


PART HI. 
SECTION ‘'3. 


Fasting enjoined The holy month of Ramazan to be observed as 
the month of fasting Acceptance of prayers. The limts in fasting, 
Rights of property to be respected 


183 Oyewho beheve! Fasting has been Ind down 
for you as it was laid down for those hefore you that haply 
ye may eschew sin. 


184. For a fixed number of days, but whosoever 
among you 1s sick or on a journey then (he shall fast) that 
number of other days; and for those who are able to do ita 
redemytion by feeding a poor man, however he who shall 
follow his impulse to good 1t shall be good for him; and that 
ye fast ts (the greater) good for you if ye were knowing. 
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185. The month of Ramzan! That in which was sent 
down the Quran! A guidance for men and clear s‘gns of 
guidance and discrimination! So who-:o.ver of you witnes- 
seth the month, Jet him fast therein, but he who 1s sick or 
on a journey the same number of other days God derireth 
for you that which is casy; He desireth not for you that 
which 1s hard, ay] that ye fulfil tha tale (of days), aul that 
ye glomfy God for His having guided you, and that haply ye 
may be thanktul. 


185. And when My servants ask thee about Me—then 
venly Iam iwgh. I answer to the prayer of the supplicant 
when he calleth to Me; let them theietore answer My cul] 
and belbeve in Me that bhaply they may have the nght 
direction. 


187. Itis made Jawful for you on the mght of the fast 
to be with yonr woman, they are ab appuel for you and ye 
are apparel for them God kuoweth that ye are wont to 
act unfathtully to your souls, so He has turned towards 
you (mereitully) and iorgiven you Wheretore now le you 
with them, and seek that hich God hath had down for vou, 
and eat and diink until the wint> streak of dawn beeometh 
mauife-t to you trom the blickh stveak, theveaiter fulhl the 
fast until nizht; and toueh them not wlnale ye abide in 
Mosques: these are hounds st by God wheretote draw not 
near thereto; thus doth Gud make pleru his signs unto men 
that haply they may guard (az un-t evi) 


188 And do not swallow up your property among 
yourselyes by falye means, nD uther tike it to the rulers that 
ye may swallow upa portion (faccagin) from the property 
of mon wrongfully while yo know. 

Verse 188 * Ag it was Imd down for those before’ Thus it 
has been much in vogue among Hindus, though ia that rehgion 
ita cmef value recognised 18 either as an aid to lealth, or as 
@ penance to gain spintualiahe powers Among the Jews it 
was “much in use in times of monrmng, sorrow and afflichon.’” 
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Christ commanded his disciples to keep faats as it appears from 
his direction not to do it as hypoctmtes do (Matt 6. 16,17). Here too 
the spirit seems to chiefly that of Jewish fasts For in answer to the 
Phansees who objected that his disciples do not fast as often as those of 
Jobu the Baptist his answer was that when he will b2 taken away “ then 
they shall fast in those devs’ Sabians. the representatives of the oldest 
Cbalden religion had one fall month of fasting (see note on Sabans in 
verse 62 above), and in their case the spirit seems nearest to that of 
Yslam ue a mortificat-on of the soul for moral ant devotional purposes 
It 1s perhaps owing to the corruption of the aucient religions that we 
find these va.iations of spirit, as also that we cannot show thatit was a 
compulsory inst-tntion in the case of anv except perbaps the Sabtans, 
though that alone would be saffieient for the words m the verse 


Any way, whatever mav be the spiuitin which theancient people may 
have observed fasting, in Islain it 18 aa institnt on for the improvement of 
the moral and syiritval condition Ths is, plainly stated in the conelu- 
ding words ‘that haplvy ve may esehew sin’ So also it 1s that the section 
eoneludes with warmng about unilawfal possession of other men’s 
property 


Verse 183 “That haplv ye may esehew sin '—the object of enjoining 
fast 1a to train nen to purify ther souls—to attain a tomplete mastey 
over the lower possions and appetites and to heep the whole self abso: bed 
indevotion For ths we are tramed to supprees even our legitimate 
appetites, hunger. thirst &e, and that in a spimt of obedience to the com: 
mand of God It 1s clear the least cifect of sneh a tiaiming shonld be 
that we should be careful about indulgence in what is prohibited, 
thongh 1¢ must be sorrowfully admitted that many prachise tha merely 
as an obligation imposed by ichmon, withont any thought that it is meant 
to be a moral diserpline =What true fasting should be and in what sjimt 
the month must be observed will appen: from the following passages in 
the prayer of Our Lord Ali "bn Husain 


Praise be to God who has grided us to His prame and made us 
among its people (that we do so), so that we may be of those that are 
thankful for Ilis favour, aud that he grant to us for this the reward of 
the pious And praise be to God that has favoured us with Ls rehgion 
and selected us for His community and made us take to the paths of Hus 
grace that we walk therein by Hus grace to His pleasurc—praise that He 
accept from us and be picased for it with ns And praise be to God that has 
made His monch of Ramzan one of these paths—the month of fasting the 


month of Iulam the month of nnmtv the manth af ahanlntian feam ana. 
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the month of standing up in prayers, the month in which was brought 
down the Holy Quran, guidance for people. and manifest evidences for 
guidance and distinchion So He made manifest its superiority over other 
months in His appointing for 1t many restrictions and well-known exceel- 
fences, Thus for regard of the greatness of the month He made unlawful 
in 1¢ that which 1s lawful in others, prohibiting 1n 1 all sorts of food and 
drink for its respect. : : 


“O Lord, bless Mohammad and his sons, and inspire to us the reali 
vation of its excellence and respect for its glory, and the keeping ap of the 
prohibitions Thou hast made init =And give us Thy aid to keep up its 
fasts by keeping away the organs ofour body from Thy sins and using 
them in what pleases Thee Thus that we do not listen idle speech with 
our ears, and do not speed with our eyes to vain pastimes, and that we 
do not stretch our hands to the prohibited things, or carry our steps to 
things directed to be forsaken—that our bellies do not take in aught but 
what Thou hast made lawful, and our tongues either do not utter aught 
but what Thou hast [hyself given as an instance. (Inshort) that we do 
nothing but what makes us near to Thy reward and practise naught bat 
what spares us Thy punishment Then make all this pure from the desire 
to be seen or heard of men—that in this (devotion) we do not partake 
anything (as end) with Thee and have no aim whatever except Thee. 


“O Lord, bless Mohammad and his sons, and give us the grace there- 
in to pray the five prayers at their appointed times with the restrictions 
Thou hast :mposed and duties Thou hast assigned and the after-devotions 
Thon hast appointed . in the greatest and most perfect purity 
and the most marked and far-reaching devotion And give us the grace 
that we treat our kinsmen with kindness and chanty,and enjoin charit- 
ableness and liberality on our neighours, and keep what property we have 
free from sinfniness, and punmfy it by the taking out of sacat from it. 
And that we take ba‘k (to friendship) him who has foreaken us, and do 
justice to him who has unjustly dealé with us, and make peace with him 
who has been our enemy &. &.”’ 


Verse 184, In case of illness fasting 1s not allowed where there 18 
fear of the disease being aggravated In case of journeys the 
minimum distance 1s 8 Farsakhs (about 27 miles) The purpose 
of the journey must be strictly Jawful and the Journey occasional. 
Where there ma halt for ten days or more the fast must be observed. 
Journeys for worldly purposes should be avoided, and the month spent in 
devotion as far as possible Base and comfort in travel 13 uo considere- 
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indulge unnecestarily in journeys for worldly purposes and as an element 
of obedience for those who have to undertake them but do so with great 
reluctance and regret for the loss of their devotion 1n this holy month. 
Also itis not sought that those barely able to fast winle on journey 
should be abashed to see nutnbers of their brethren fasting though in the 
similar state of travel 

There remains the case of those who are neither i[1 nor on journey, 
who are able to fast 1n the stnect sense of the word, bnt in whose case it 
is inadvisavle as itis apt to produce a great strain on their system 
Such for instaucé are old men, mothers with child, wet-nurses &e Their 
state is not hkely to improve ma few months before the next Ramzan. 
They may forgo fasting altogether and feed the poor instead Tins 18 
aptly expressed by the word yutzyunahkx * able to do 1t’ winch 13 less than 
gaseunahu, ‘well able to doit.’ for God says ‘He does not compel a 
soul to anything but what itis well able for (:lla Wueoaha)’ The word 
‘able’ wide as it 1s, has been purposely used without any distinct quahfy- 
ing word as larely & to leave 1t entirely to individual discretion and 
eonsmence Only it 19 said 1¢ would be better for them if they fast. The 
Sanom: commetitators missing the point altogether say, either after one 
divine that la (not)is here understood or after others that this was a 
eoncession at firet but afterwards withdrawn. 


Verse 185 The Quran is always spoken of as having been 
sent down in the month of Ramzan Nowhere is there any indication 
that the expression 18 used merely becttuse it began to do so that 
month, as some commentators have conjectured According to traditions 
admitted both by Sunnis and Sinas the Quran came down as &@ complete 
whole to the Ba:te Maamur in the month of Ramzan, and from thence 16 
was revealed in parte through the course of 20 years Whatis the Baite 
Moamur? According to the traditions 1t1sa counterpart of the Holy 
Temple of Kaaba in the 1st, 4th or 7th heaven and 1s constantly visited 
by angele Its understood to be a spiritual counterpart in a spimtual 
heavens. Thus the Author of Safi tinnks that the sending of the Quran 
as a whole to the Bate Maamur may be allegorical for the revelation of it to 
the heart of the Prophet. The thing will be eamly intelligible to those 
who know that consciousness. as we Know it, 1s only a very msigmficant 
portion of our whole psychic hfe. Thoughts may be passing and emo 
fions working 1n the lower strata of our consmousress of which we know 
notinng whatever, but the reality of which 1s quite certain in psychology. 
Itis ths inner and hidden consciousness that is clnefly operative in 
telepathy afd other psychic phenomena Jt may thus be readily intellr 

AT - Ltn af Duan enew hoe revealed and so known to the Prophet 
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in the spiritual plane of his being from the first day of his inspiration, yet 
in his human practical life he may act asif he had buta part of the 
revelation and waited for more This double nature in the personality of 
the prophets and Imams seems to have been the origin of the Christian 
error of the duality of nature (Divine and human) in Christ But the 
truth is very important and must not be forgotten In short according 
to this interpretation the revelation of portions of Quran in moments of 
inspiration meant the bringing out to the pbhysiwlogical plane what was 
already there in the higher spiritual planes In this change from the 
heavenly to the earthly plane there may be real changes of form It 
may be translated with modifications suggested by the requirements of 
the times or thoughts passing 1n the human mind of the Prophet Thus 
purile objections of the unbelievers may be refuted, and references may 
be made to eurrent events, and so forth The subjectis highly spiritual 
and the few reports that have come tous from the Prophet and the 
Imams go Only to extend the information without helping us to assimilate 
the same and understand it perfectly 


Guidance & The month of Ramazan 1s guidance to men in two ways 
one 18 direct 1n that it brings the souls of those who observe 1t1n closer 
union with the spimtual world and this 1s true guidance in the sense 
explained in notes to] 5&II.2 The otheris indirect Every year in 
the mght of Qadr in this month there 18 a spevial visitation of the angels 
to the Prophet and after him to the Imams (See Surah Qadr) in which 
there 1s special expression of the word of God with special reference to 
His decrees relating to the time, and he 18 thus able to guide the world ac- 
cordingly This Matter will be discussed more fully in the notes on that 
Surah So tooas regards manfest signs there 18a twofold meaning. 
In the case of ordinary men there 18 an indescribable internal sense of 
Grace of God over-shadowing their souls, which as said above 18 trne 
guidance Externally there 18a clear grace of godliness on the face of 
the man who fasts in the true sense of the word. And this is VG,, in the 
sense explained in note to verse 58 above. Inthe case of Imams there 
us the visitation of angels which 18 itself manifest signs of God The word 
Furgan (Distinction) 1s said to be here taken from the word, used for this 
night in Surah 44.4. ° Wherein 1s separated every fixed thing ’ 


Verse 186. Prayer is an expression of the consciousness that God us 
a living reality and controls the affair of the world He 1a not a mere 
dead Law, nor is Heinany way bound by the laws He has made His 
immutability consists m His Freedom and 18 no way distinct from it. 
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laws of nature that we, with our limited senser see in operation in our 
narrow field of expemenc are all and there 1s nothing in heavens and 
earth hesides Only these ngher sources of power are not given to us to 
be used as a matte: of conrse, and must be approached through supphiea- 
tion to Him and seeking His grace and favour 


Prayer must be answered as there 18 a promise diatinetly made to 
that effect in this verse, thongh it does not necessanly mean immediate 
fulfilment, nor fulfilment exactly of what is songht for Allowance must 
be made for what He in His wisdom sees best for us. But in all ordinary 
eases fulfilment does follow, and sometimes under conditions extremely 
unfavourable Everybody knows this from his own experience KEvery- 
one of us, the Shas, must have witnessed wonders of Jxt:tharah handreds 
of times in his life, and whats /st:dharah but prayer for speenfic direetion 
in dubious matters 


The requisites laid downin the teachings of the Imams for the 
efficacy of prayers are many, and for ordinary men difficult of attainment. 
They all come under the two words ‘answer My call’ and ° have * faith 
in Me’ nsed in this verse “Faith 1n (tod’ means a vivid realization of His 
Living presenee and the truth of His having eare of us “Answering His 
call’ means doing what He commands, and this covers everything moral and 
religious (God says * falfil your promise to Me I will fulfil Mime to you’ 
Notice the form of the expression used YVosfoj:bul: may also be rendered 
‘let them ask Me for an answer’ as Palmer bas done This 18 artustically 
toimply that both are practically the same thing Obedience must be 
attended with the grace of God But certainly Godis too gracious to 
insist on all for granting a poor creature's prayer 


The chief things to be noted are (1) not to negleet the practical 
means that may be available It1s God's command taught expressly by 
the Imams that we should labour to earn bread, to go toa physician in 
case of illness and so forth But this should be only in spimt of obedsent 
comphianee The result 1s to be looked for only from God. (2) Next 
not to be wholly absorbed in our own troubles so as to forget those of 
others , to be particularly carefal in praying for others along with our 
own needs (3) Again to approach God through: ¢ pray in the name 
of the Holy Prophet and Imams, as they are the golden link between God 
and man, and neglecting them means slghting of God’s scheme of 
spiritual governm-t, and lastly (4) to glomfy God and pray for forgive- 
ness of sins before coming to the main object in view The last two are 
the most important. All mean that when one seeks a temporal object 

| Gad he shonld learn first ta forvet it for a time and seek to do that 
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which should be pleasing in the mght of God The prayers taught and 
recommended by the Imams—volumes of which have been collected—are 
excellent models of this In using them for prayer there 1s this further 
advantage that owing to their literary charms they never fail to produce 
a spirit of devotion 1n minds, not well having the mood for :t 


All this 1s very much against the Hindu notion of prayer, which in 
reality 18 no prayer at all. When practised as a religious dnty it takes 
the form of meditation and when for any temporal object it takes the 
form of an incantation Coming directly to the object, it strives to keep 
the attention fixed intensely upon it. Itis strange that the Ahmadi 
commentator while demurrmng to this for its lack of prayerful mood, 
seems to accept its principle in all its essentials in hos note on this 
verse He says’ Any one who sets before himself the attainment of an 
object first looks for the practical means to achieve 1t In this search he 
has to give his whole attention to the finding of those means which 
will serve his object. This deep reflection or will-power may be calied 
prayer 1n a certain sense For when we strive hard in search of what 1s 
hidden from us we really seek for guidance from a Higher power from 
whom nothing 18 hidden 1n a language which 18 expressed by our very 
condition ’ 


Verse 187, The pmmary thonght involved in clothing 1s that of 
decency then of comfort and protection As the Ahmad: commentator 
says, This deseription of the mutual relations of husband and wife and 
the mutual comfort they find in and the protection they offer to each 
other 18 unsurpassed in beanty 


Verse 187 The latter part’ Eat and dmnk &e’ 1s said to have 
been revealed to remove the seruples of those who Raving fallen 
asleep without dining in the early part of the mght would not 
dine afterwards even if they rose up before the morning A case 
of the kind 18s recorded of ‘bn Khawat bn Jubair who owing to 
this reason fell down senseless the next morming in the battlefield For 
the earlier part about going into wives, ‘God has known that you play 
foul with your souls,” the Sunn: commentator, Zamakhshan relates the 
following ineident of a much revered Sahabee and Caliph aa having 
Occassioned the revelation. Having done this act he repented afterwards 
and confessed 1t to the Prophet. ‘Thon art not the only man’ sad the 
Prophet, and on this many others confessed thesame thing According to 
Durre Mansur the wife tried to be excused saying she had slept, but he 
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commentators also relate the same meident as having occassioned this 
part of the verse which is clearly of the nature of a rebuke followed 
with a concession for the future The Ahmadi commentator tnes to 
make 1¢ appear that the practice was never forbidden but the words clearly 
show that it was, as the Shiah commantator Qumm says 


Food and dmnk must be abstained from the first streak of dawn to 
sunset This applies to the major portion of the globe where the days 
are appreciably below 24 hours to admit of the two prayers in the night. 
In the frigid sones where days and mghts mght last longer than a 
complete rotation of the earth 1t must be remembercd that 30 days fast 
must be completed na lunation There,“ the daye should be measured 
according to the duration of their days * as the Prophet i, reported to 
have said in certain traditions: ¢ according to their measure 1m Medina 


Verse 188 “The injunction to abstain from illegally taking other 
men’s property 18 a fitting sequel to the injunefion relating to fasting, 
for by fasting a man abetains from using what he hasa legal mght to 
simply in obedience to Divine commandments Fasting, in fact, enables a 
man to control his passions and once the parsions are mastered, the 
greed for illegally acqmring what belongs to others will vanish” See 
further in Supp 


SEcTION 24. 


Religious institutions should be according to lunar dates Right 
ways to be adbpted for guidance Fighting in self-defence and to put an 
end to the state of Fiinch in the country enjoined. The sanctity of the 
Holy Oty to be respected, sacred months may be disregarded by way of 
retahation Rules about pilgrims when prevented and about combining 
Umrah with Hajj. 


189. They will question thee concerning the moon’s 
changes; say, They are time-marks for men and for the 
pilgrimage. Righteousness is not this that ye enter your 
houses from behind them, but righteousness is he that 
feareth God ; and enter ye your houses by their doors, and 
fear God that haply it may be well with you. 
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190 And fight in the cause of God against those who 
fight with you; but be not aggressive, for verily God loveth 
not the aggreseors : 


191. And slay them wheresoever ye come upon them, 
and drive them away wheresofrom they drove you away, 
for mischief is more grievous than slanghter ; but fight not 
with them nigh unto the sacred temple until they fight 
with you therein, but if they fight with you then slay them: 
Such 1s the recompense of the unbelievers. 


192. But if they desist, then verily is God Forgiving, 
Merciful. 


193. And fight against them until mischief (Ftinah) 
vanish, and religion be for God, but 1f they desist, then there 
is no hostihty save against wrong-doers. 


194. <A sacréd month in reprisal for a sacred month 
and reprisal (is lawful 1n) things sacred: wherefore who- 
goever acts aggresively unto you, offer yeto him a violence 
the hke of the violence offered by him to you; and fear God, 
and know that God 1s with those who fear. P 


195. And expend in the service of God, and cast not 
yourselves with your own hands into perdition, and do good, 
for verily God loveth those who do good. 


196 And fulfil the pilgrimage (Hajj) and Umra for the 
sake of God, but if ye be hindered, (UWhsirtum) then what- 
soever is the easiest offering ; and shave not your heads until 
the sacrifice reach its place; but whosoever of you 1s sick or 
hath an ailment in his head, then let him atone with fust- 
ing, or alms or sacrifice. But when ye are Secure from 
hindrance, then he who profiteth by combining the ’Umra to 
Hay (pilgrimage) let him offer whatsoever 1s the easiest offer- 
ing, but he who is not able, let him fast three days during 
pilgrimage and seven when ye return, this’is the compiete 
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ten. This is for him whose people dwell not at the Sacred 
Temple; and .fear God and know that God is severe in 
chastising. 


Verse 189, Aluita is plural of J:lal, the earliest crescent shapes of 
the moon, and hence has been translated as ‘new moons’ by Rodwe!! or 
* phases of the monn’ by Sale and Palmer, The commentators say on the 
authority of same traditions that the question was about the reason of, or 
the wiedom in giving us a hght that changes in quantity and time every 
day Ignoring these as nsual the Ahmadi commentator thinks that the 
question war about the distinction of sacred and ordinary months, the 
answer being that war being forbidden in the former they were reserved 
for pilgrimage and peacefnl occupations This felicitous explanation 
whieh 1s agreeable to the subject of the section as a whole however hangs 
on the apphieability of the word a/ilia in the sense of months, but unfor- 
tunately there 1s no instance of 16 1m literature even lexicons do not wnte 
any such meaning. So it has to be received wits caution. Also the 
traditions cited by the commentators should not be lightly passed over 


In a superficial view both the qnestion and the answer may seem 
too simple to be worth taken upinthe Revelation Everybody knew 
that our fasts and festivals, pilgrimage &e are fixed in lunar months and 
the phases of the moon help us to find ont the dates when necessary. 
What they did not know and what they are taught here by nnplication 1s 
that in the desgn of creation (for we believe there was design in creation) 
the moon was designed to fix penods (wv) tor man and (4) for hie religions 
fife This mplhies that (co) there shuuld be something in the hfe of man 
really connected with the phases of the moon or. what 1s the same thing, 
the positions of the moon relative to the sun and earth whieh gives mse 
to there phases and (4) that in the nature of things rehgious fcstivals 
should he fited according to Junar months, and not arcording to the solar, 
as is done in other religions 


As to (a) above we now see that there is some real connection Thus 
the period of gestation in man and all other animals (inelnding the hateh- 
ing of eggs 1n birds) 18 ether 1n weeks, or fortmghts, or Innar months. 
The same may be seen in the periodicity of diseases caused by germs, as 
typhoid fever. The periods are again weeks or multiples of weeks. The 
evolutionists explain this as due to the fact that the primitive animal 
forms lived in the sea and their lives were affected by tidal changes. 
The tidal changes, everybody knows, are connected with the Losition of the 
moon with regard to earth and the sun: ¢.1n connection with its phases. 
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If there 13 any reality in the snbtler influences of the planets snch 
as 1s claimed in ovenlt sciences the moon has certainly a great share in it, 
possibly the greatest owing to its proximity to the earth 


As to (4) we see that itis necessary in the nature of things that 
pilgmmage and all other religious festivals should be held according to 
the lnnar year (of 354 days asin Islam), and not according to the solar 
year (of 355 days) or any adjustment of the lunar with solar years as 18 
done by Jews and Hindus In the latter systems of the calendar the 
months fall invariably in the same season of the year while in the former 
they make around thronghont ail seasons in the course of 33 years 
Now sappose the Ramzan were fixed aceording to the solar or Inn-solar 
year about the month of January It woold all be very well for us in 
this northern hemisphere. but 16 would be death to the people living in 
southern hemisphere In our system not only no country 18 better off 
than another, but everyman having an average life of seventy fasts both 
in his youth and in his old age throughout all of these seasons 


Hay where symbole for all religious practices Onrginally too 
the word means gas ‘ setting mind to a purpose’ It 18 seleeted im 
preference to the others, apparently, as im this long jonineys are 
involved and here it 18 that the phascs of the moon are qmte imdispens- 
able They give us the readiest ineans to determine the longitude of a 
place, and so help us to localise the place where we are 


It may also be said that the eresce nts of the moon fix the happv or 
propitious days according to the traditions, if these are well credited 
This 18 of utihty both for temporal and rehgious reqmrenents 


‘Enter houses by their gates’ Toeaplain this latter part of the 
verse the commentators say that 1 was a practice among the Arabs 
that after taking to Jhran (nigiim's garh) they considered it unlawful to 
enter their houses through the doors, bué would ent ont opemugs in the 
back walls, or seale the roof for this purpose Only five tmbes meloding 
the Prophet’s were exempted from this These were called J/ems collee- 
tively One day one manin Jiri entered ns house by the door, not 
earing that he was not one of Jim, and on being questioned by the 
Prophet about this said he had only followed his practice This verse 
abobshing the enstom was revealed on this occasion aprfoving of his 
conduct. It18 said this was also a practice when any one set out from 
his home for some enterprise but failed to accomplish 16 


How this latter part of the verse is soldered to the firet part 1s a 
mystry to the commentators They make all sorts of punie suggestions, 
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such that questions abont the two things were put to the Prophet togather. 
or that the meation of fay 1n the first part snegested a direction in con- 
nection with Hay in the second part The Ahmadi commentator 18 dis- 
ereetly mlent about 1¢ To us the connection seems clear The verse may 
have abolished these customs if they existed, but the ohject of the revela- 
tion 1s certainly much wider Entering by the back,as Ram sars, 18 a 
figure for turning aside from the nght course, while entering by the door 
signifies sticking to the mght course After citing several instancer in 
which door aud back are nsed im common parlance to devote mght and 
wrong methods he says there 18 no mght interpretation of the verse but 
this (Tafsire Kabir) It comes to this then in our opimon that though 
Innations and the moon's phasex therein fix perods for devotion such as 
fasting, pilgmmage &e yet the knowledge that euch and such thing should 
be done on such and sueh date and in such and such month should come 
from the mght sources and not from indefinite tradition, as was the case 
with the Quraishites, and 1s usually the case with other false religions 
Even if they do a night thing 1n this way 1¢ 18s only hke eutermg a house 
hke thieves from its back 


Everything 1s now elear The house 1s the house of gmdauce 
The door 18 the right source to gain adnuittance into 1¢ «It remains only 
to remind one of the famous saying of the Prophet, ‘I am the house of 
(divine) wisdom (//:imat) and Ah is ts Gate , whoever wishes to come 
to the Ji:Amat he should come to 1t throngh its Gate,’ and one 18 able to 
see where lies the door to spiritual advancement And history has 
abundantly proved the justice of the Prophet’s remark That the Shnias 
derive all in their religion and philosophy from Our Lord goes without 
saying, but even among Sunnis the Motazalites (Rationalists) and Sufis 
(emiritualists) publicly announce that their s\stems are derived from the 
teachings of Our Lord Ah In short, atl guidance, all that 1s true, noble 
and sublime in Islam comes from that door and that door only See 
futher in Supplement 


Note that here too ae in verse 177 the form of the expression is 
“Virtue 18 he who 1s God-fearnng ” identifying virtue with a virtuous 
man, and the object seems that pointed ont in the end of the note on that 
verse Its mgmificant that this form of expression 1s never used in the 
Quran of any other thing In verse 177 we have that those who come up 
fully to the desemption are God-fearing and Virtue itself So here the 
Virtue itself 1s the same man or men It only requires taste to appreciate 
the usc of the artistic expression in that verse, and more particularly in 
this where the decor of guidance 15 mentioned. 
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Verse 190. Introductory The Gospel of fighting in the cause of God 
is the second (he first being as a lawgiver) great point of resemblance 
that made Oar Holy Prophet ‘ like unto Moses’ showing 1t was he, not 
Christ, that was foretold in Deutch 18 15,18 The gospel of fighting was 
the same, batif we ae to gudje from the rery corrupt account we have tn the 
Pentateuch there are important differences both in the object and in the 
character of Jehadin the two cases The Israelite wars were wars of 
extirpation—heartless massacres of which the world hardly knows a 
parallel instance Thus at the conquest of Median “they slew all the 
malez,” “ took all the women of Median captives and their httle ones and 
took the spoil of all the-r cattle and all their flocks and all their food 
And they burned all their ities ” && But that was not sufficient. Moses 
“was wroth with” them and said “ Have ve saved all the women alive 
‘ Now therefore kill every male among the httle ones and kill 
every woman that hith known man by lying with him’ Bat all the 
women children that have pot known a man by lyiag with him keep ye 
alive for vourselves (Numbers 31 7-18) And all for what? What was 
the fanit of these nen?) =The Israelites as they abote in Shittim “ began 
to commit whoredom with the danghters of Moab here,” “and they 
called the people unto the saer:fiees of their gots and the people did eat 
and bowed down to their gods And Israel jomed himself unto Baal 
Peor aud the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel’ (Numbers 
23 1—3) Yheanver against Israe] was eanly appeased, but as to the 
Medianites with whom they were tempted the Lord spoke anto Moses 
gaying * Vex the Medianites and smite them for they vex you with their 
evils wherewith they have begniled von in the matter of Peor’’ &e 
Similarly Sihon, King of Heshb»n interrupted the passage of Israelites 
through his territories And the panishment was that ‘we smote him 
and his sors and all his people And we took all his oties at that time 
and utterly destroyed the men and the women and the httle ones of 
every city we left none to remain only the cattle we took for a prey 
unto ourselves and the spoil of the eities we took’ 


Instances can the multiphed without number But we refrain It 
1s clear the wars were of extirpation in the fullest senge of the word, and 
the object was no more than to gain possession of the land of Oanaan as 
God’s chosen people Any pretext that could he available was seized 
upon to have the land cleared of the old imhabitants as far as povsible. 
What to say of checking religious persecution on the part of the 
heathen there was no desire on the part of the Israelites to convert the 
heathen by forve, even that could have beena jastifi:ation in those primitive 
tumes. Lot ma repeat, hv.vever, I do not impute all this to Onur Lords 
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Moses, Joshua and other holy prophets Iam sure the accounts have 
been very mach corrupted and exaggerated to justify the callous massacres 
of later days The thing that rema ns however after this allowance 18 
that Moses fought relentlessly with the infidels in the cause of God , and 
if his surroundings, the characte. of people he had to deal with 
justified him in this would it be wrong m another peovhet placed exactly 
11 the same position and with the same sort of peuple to deal with or 
even worse f 


The Christians along with admitting “ with regret,’ as they do, that 
they never serupled to take up the sword and to commit brutahties when 
opportumt) served them to force the Gospel on the world must also 
disown in plain words their belief in the word of God that eame to Moses 
whieh was fully subse ibed to even by ther God the Christ, yet what 
comparison van there possibly be between the wars (reputed of course) of 
Moses and those of Our Holy Prophet. Our wars were elvarly of self- 
defence These are not the first verses that were revenled abont Jihad, 
thongh they may be so ne of the earliest in the Qnran we have Yet in 
these verses there are the directions Fight (only) with those who fight 
with you and do not exeeed the limits, vemly God does not have those 
who exeeed the limits But if they desist then 
verily Gods Forgiving, Mewifal And fight until thereis no more 
trouble and religion be for (iod (nlone,) so if they desist there should be 
no hostility exeept against the oppressors 


These are not the earliest verses as I have said The first command 
to fight 18 1n Surah Haj) 22 39,40 “ Pemmesion is given to those that 
fight for they have been oppressed, and God 18 competent to help them 
Those that were dnven out from their abodes without anv just cause, 
only that they say ‘ Our Lordis Allah”, And were it not that God 
should repel some people by others certainly there would have been 
pulled down cloisters and churches and synagogues and mosques in which 
God's name 1s much remembered And surely God will help him who 
helps His cause Surely God 1s Strong, Mighty ” (Zarqam and Mawahib 
from Zuhbn) 


Nobody who has any idea of the miserable condition of the early 
Musalmans, would for a moment imagine that this handful of people 
could bave wantonly set themselves to provoke the active hostilty of the 
whole world about them They would quitely have borne any provoca- 
tion—rather than take the nsk of fighting with hordes without number. 
If they did engage themselves in this way, one would presume that cir- 
cumstances had forced them to 1t; unless they very existance were in 
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peril, they could not possibly have thought to plunge themselves mto a 
mortal struggle This 18 80 clear apnmori that even if in the wars the 
initiative did appear to be taken by the Musalmans, no sane-minded person 
wonld for a moment suppose that they were really offensive wars—they 
must have been offensive with a defensive impoit The circumstances 
had foreed them to take action, and if the Prophet had not been quik to 
it and had waited for a formal] assault from the other side he would only 
have given the enemy time to collect their forees, and who can doubt 
that in that vase the wold would soon have heard the last of this little 
band of Mosalmans. 


Yet such is the perversity of prejudice that no such considerations, 
obvious as they are, are allowed to have any weight with writeis hke 
Munir, Sell, Noeldeke and others All they ean see is that in the Battie of 
Bedar and its prelude, the raid of Abtullah bin Jahsh, 1t was the Musal- 
mans that began the quarrel with the infidels What the infidels had 
been doing all the time before 18,88 a matter of principle, ignored and 
forgotten 


How deep-rooted was the acrimony which drove the infidels on 
against the new converts may be easily jadged from their persuing them 
down even to Abyssinia wheie they had fled to avoid the honrible tor- 
tures they were suffering at their hards They would not let them hve 
In peace even in another country Could it be nmagined that they could all 
complacentlv sce them flourish and develop ther mission from a centre 
only 70 miles away from themselves? What are the facts? Soon after 
the emigration of the Prophet they wrote to the chief of Medina Abdullah 
*bn Oba as follows —" You have given protection to our man We have 
sworn by God that you either ku] him or expel hum, otherwise we will 
come npon you with all of us, and kill your fighting menand take hold 
of your woman as lawful for us’? (Abn Dand, Sunan) Obay bin Kanab 
says, ‘ When the Prophet and his people came to Medina and the Ansars 
took them under their protection, all Arabs were united to make an 
assault upon them’? (edely 4-53 US Va)! pei) They never lay down 
to sleep except with their weapons with them (Halim) 


This 18 not the place to give an account of the vanous wars and 
battles that were fought. They will be described under the various verses 
relating to them 


This 1s merely an introduction that may help us to understand the 
true state of things at the time. All 1s silently passed over by Kuropean 
eritics of Islam. 
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Fiaally it should be noted that as withont Jihad the correspondence 
of Our Prophet to the career of Our Lord Moses wonld fail to be perfect, 
Islam would also fail to be a complete and perfect religion for the world. 
Fighting has well been said to be the direst necessity of human nature, 
a religion that did not provide for it, did not regulate its principles and 
define its mghtfual limits would not be a perfect religion, much less a final 
religion, for the world 


Verse 190 This verse teaches us that fighting should be hmited to 
the cause of God and 18s permissible only when religion 1s in danger, people 
take uparms against us bezanse of our following our religion or trying to 
preach it to others The hostilities should be limited to those who 
actually fight or have fought with us and there 13 no indication of ther 
desisting for the future (see verse 192) Inno ease is anything to be 
allowed which can come under the category of the word Jetda exceeding 
the hmits) This 1s explained in Safias beginning the assault, falling upon 
the enemy unawares without due invitation to Islam, maiming the persons 
overeome in war, slanghter of forbidden persons sneh as women, children, 
aged men, perzons under contract, so also hermits, monks &e 


Verse 191 Asthe Ahmadi commentator save, “To kill the enemy 
wherever one finds himis nothing strange when a state of war exists, 
and vet the eritics of Islam draw the most grotesque conclusions from 
these simple words The verze, read together with the first, rans thus 
And fight with those who are fighting with sou and kill them wherever 
you find them Do the eivilized natons fight with each other to spare 
their enemies? Raz says And the personal pronounin the words 
Lill them refers to those with whom fight ng 18 enjoined in the previous 
verse In fact it cannot refer to anything else, nor to unbehevers gene- 
rally, who are nowhere mentioned in the previous verses, not even in the 
previots section ’ 


It seems to me, however, that the verses here give only a general 
myanction about fighting and the broad general principles trat should 
regulate their military operations None of these verses have been 
revealed to enjoin any particular attack or any other particular event in 
history And it was for this reason that the injunction we are consider- 
img seems never to have been carried ont There was never any such 
thing as anarchical assaulte on private individuals That shows that the 
verse was not meant to enjoin any suchthing Itonly meant that fighting 
should not be restricted to persons actually assaulting them just at the time. 


The sacred territory was, however. to remain inviolable notwith- 
astamdling the fact that 1t was the centre of all attacks upon the Musalmans. 
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Verzee 192 Fighting must cease if the infidels desist from their 
hostilities 


Veree [98 = Fitach wa difficult word to give the exact equivalent of. 
Onginally it means temptation , and so 1t apphes,to any corrupt and un- 
desirable state of things in political extuation which makes it difficult for a 
man to stick to his conseience, and he 1s led away irremsthbly to a course 
of life or rengion which he knows 18 not the right one It therefore 
apphes preeminently to states of flagrant perseention, though it 
can extend to any corrupt state of things having more or less the effect 
hike to that of open rehgious persecution 


‘That religion mav be for God’ This bas been held to mean that 
Iglam becomes the preponderating rehgion Buotin view of whatis sad 
above it seems suffiment to end fighting that there remain no obstacles in 
the way of the religion of God = In its full sense religion will be God’s 
alone in the days of Our Lord the Mahdi of Islam Every age and 
ecountrv has remained, and will remain more are less in a state of Fiinah in 
the sense explained above 


Note In connection with the subject of Jihad which 18 introduced 
in this section and is continued late: it 19 essential to make the postion 
of the Sinas clear on this point As this requires a rather lengthy note 
we will do it 1n the Supplement 


Verae 195 ° For if you withhdld monetory aid to your own people 
your very existence would be in danger an] thus by your slackness in 
helping the cause of the eommumty you wonld be casting jourselves to 
perdition with \our own hands 


Veree 196 = Hayy and Umrah differ shghtly The latter which may 
be rendered lesser pilgrimage or visit may be performed at any time, 
while the former has its months and dates mgidly fixed Also the cere- 
monies to be observed in [arch are fewer Both are compulsory thongh 
there is difference of opinion among the Snnms abont the latter How- 
ever plgmms coming from distant places do both 1n one combination as 
laid down in this verse though the Sunnis discountenance this owing toa 
prohintion made by Caliph Omar about it ‘ 


For the benefit of those who may not know ita Imef description of 
the routine to be observed in pilgrimage may be given here On arrival 
at the last stage (M:qat) near Mecca the mpilgmm bathes and performs two 
Rakaat prayers and then divesting himself of Ins clothes puts on his 
Ppugrim’s dress called Jhram which vonaiste of two seamicss wrappers only, 
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one being wrapped ronnd his waist, and the other thrown loosely over 
shoulders, the head being left uncovered So shoes aleo must be cast off 
thongh sandals may be worn From this time forth the pilgrim must 
abstain from all worldly affairs and all thoughts of the comforts of the 
body must be given up He must not annoint his bead o1 shave any part 
of the body, pare his vails, nor wear any other dress than the /hrum He 
18 not allowed to hunt or take any hfe down to the vermin on his bod) or 
in hs bed He must not even scratch himeelf lest the vermin be destroy- 
ed, hecanonly rnb himself with the open palm of lis hand And in 
this state he has to live for days and days together. 


He then proceeds to the Holy City steeped as far as posmble in 
thoughts of devotion and erying Labbala ‘Here am 10 Lord’ ¢ ¢ to the 
service of God) On arrival at Mecca he performs the legal ablutions in 
the Great Mosque round Kaaba and then kisses the Holy Stone (/fhyaral 
Aswad) He then makes seven eiremts Turaf ronnd Kaaba reeiting 
prayers He then proreeds to the Maqain Ibralum mentioned in verse 125 
above and performs two /alant prayers there, after whieh he returns to 
the Holy Stone and kissesit He then proceeds immersed in thoughts 
of devotion and in the memorics of Ab-«aham, Ishmael and Hajar 
to Mount Safa, and runs between the two lulls Safa and Marwa, a distance 
off, seven times repeating prayers This is the sixth day of Zulkya the 
evening of which 18 again spent at Meeen and errenit (7 ef) 18 again made 
round Kaaba The seventh and eighth dava are spent in devotion at 
Mecca and Mina resrectively On the 9%th the pilgrim proeeeds to 
Arafat and stavs there engaged im prayers &e Inthe evening be leaves 
Muzdalifa and spends the maght there The next day 18 the Eidul Asha 
when, after a ceremony of casting stones at the devil to symbolise the 
resolution to kick him out in future life, the pilgrimage ends with saeri- 
fice mm honour of the heart-thrilling sacrifice that Abraham prepared 
himself to make in obedience to the divine command The pilgnm’s 
dress, /hram 18 then taken off, and the pilgrim gets himself shaved and his 
nails pared and he returns to ordinary life However he should stay at 
Mecca for three days, and before returning perform eirenits round Kaaha 
and throw stones atthe devil He also drinks of the water of the 
Zamzam well found by Hager when her child was dying of thirst In 
Umrah the Ihramis puton and eiremt 18 made ronnd Kanha and the 
ranning between Safa and Marwah is done but the other ceremomes 
are ommitted. 


The above ontline which gives only the barest routine of the cere- 
monics will suffice to show that Jig; wa week of intense devotion 
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continued in the midst of the most miserable conditions, To say nothing 
of the vast con*ours2 of so n2 hunirei thousands heterogeneous of people 
ina space barely suffizient for them, which 1s alone sufficient to make the 
mind dizzy, even the most elementary comforts of the body are tabooed and 
yet the mind 18 expected to be constantly fixed in devotion to God The 
prayers and other acts of devotion that the pilgrim remains engaged in 
fills volumes, and I cannot give even the barest idea of it In the supple- 
ment I propose to translate a praver that, after the example of Our Lord 
Husain, the Shia migrims read on the 9th (the Arafa day) This singie 
prayer will suffice to show that 1t 18 not mere ceremomal but real devo- 
thon that the migrims are (at least are meant to be and evpected to be) 
engaged minthbeir Haj) Yet neglecting all this the Chiistian writers 
stigmatize 1¢ as“ pnerile rites and ceremonies’? “ We know of nothing ” 
says Hughes “ which can justify the act of giving the etujud und unm aung 
eeremonies of the pilgrimage all the foree and solemmt, of a divine 
enactment” And yet it 18 not necessary in ieply to refer to the real 
devotion whith fills these eeremomes This these men will always pass 
over It 18 snffiment to reply that it isa “stupid and unmeaang”’ relh- 
rion which only gives precepts but does nothing to train the people for 
the enltivation of the moral qualities that are songht to be developed hv 
these prerepts It 18 one thing to sav that a man should continue to fix 
his imnd on God in the midst of the most mnd-distiacting conditions It 
Iz another to force a man to place himself oe-asionally in these dstract- 
ing conditions and then try to realize that ideal in oneself That 1s the 
difference between Christianity and Islam Islam tres to made its people 
what it wants them to be = [6 does not vontent itself with emptv words 
Think of 1! Rich, well to do persons— for such the majority of Hajis must 
he, for these are alone able to pav for the expenses of the J :rney—some 
lords and even kings, who have never knowr anvthing but Inxury and 
deheasy in their life, conpelled to liveant go about hke the most miserable 
beryyar—not allowed even to clean their body or bed of the vermin that may 
jufest it And yet in that state thew have to devote hig mind as much as 
they ean to God = Is that easv ? and does that have no moral effect * No 
difercnee, no vestize of a difference, between the hghestand the lowest—a 
king, a prince, a noble, a magnate, rnnning miles of distance between the 
pushes of a milion unknown people, many of whom maymot have the 
position even to stand before them Does thatall go for nothing 
Does it nothelp to make them realize,and also remember again afterwarda, 
their absolute nothingness 1n the sight of God and the equality of other men 
Bith them Thus even neglecting the devotion and the influence of memo- 
ries called up, neglecting everything of the higher religious and spiritual 
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matters the Hajj has a value of :ta own as a moral excercise which makes 1¢ 
indispensable—there are no other duties that help to develop the moral qua- 
dities of this kind. The chief object of religious duties be.ng gradually to 
prepare the mind fer morad qualities of ai/ kinds, Islam would have been 
sidly lacking as n relgion if 14 had not presembed some dates analogous 
to this All exernses, whether thev be phvsical. or moral, disciplinary 
er spiritual, must appear “ stupid and meaningless " to those who do not 
eare to consider the object that they are meantfor The dnile practised 
by police and nulitary men appear strangely ° stupid and meaningless” 
to the ordinary people Alas, 1¢18 too much neglected, being much too 
unpleasant for the nch. (who can alone afford for it. and whom really it 
1 specially meant fer) otherwise it would have sufficed to change the 
moral tone of the Mushm commnnits The mere eonsolidating effect of 
the annual gathering would suffice to make the Masalmans a power im 
the world 


Objections are also made on account of the “enllous’’ “ waste of 
hfe’ that follows the Haj) 1n the saerifieea and 1» done in memory of it 
all the world over = It 1s said that of all eivilised regions Islam 18 the 
Ouly one that has retained animal sacrifice to this day Yes, Islam seeks 
its fullowers to be callous" aud “ brntal” at times Inthe same Ifajj 
where go many animals are slaughtered the Haji 1s given the grentest 
Jesson for respect of animal hfe Not only 18 hunting of all kinds for- 
bidden, even the frightening of armmals in JéAean 18 regarded a sin’ Not 
only in Haj} bunt at all times of the vecar 1t13 a mortal sin to shoot the 
pigeons of the /iaam =  Kvery pilgrim brings a load of eorn on his head 
fur the feeding of these pigeons in the Holy Mosque Not evena bug or 
mosquito may be-killed by a Hay as long as he isin J/hrom No person 
who has the meagrest sense in him can fail to see aul feel that unless 
there were sumething intrinsically good in regard for the life of low 
ereatures these directions eould not have been given He must see and 
Jeel that, though sor the neveamty of at the killing of animals 1s allowed 
elsewhere, it 18 not a commendible thing in itself, or it eould 
not be held to violate the sanctity of the Holy plare The extent to which 
Islam 18 parteular in the matter of animals can hardly be realized by any 
not conversant with the traditions of the Prophet and the Imams In 
the instructi ns that Our Lord Ali gave on bis deathbed be did not forget 
the ducks keptin the house, and he enjoined his sons to have particular 
regard for their feeding A diseiple of his having killed some pigeons 
in irritation, Oar Lord Jafare! Sadiq made him make ap expiation of his 
act by giving away one Jenar fur eavh onc of them in charity. A dog 
having cume where Our Lord Hasan was dimng 21s companions wanted 
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to have the unclean animal turned ont, but preventing them Our Lord 
b2gan to take one morsel lnmself and give another to the dog and saad, 
‘I fecl ashamed of God that a creature of His should look tomy dinner 
and I turn bim away ”’ 


Such should be the feelings of Musalmans towards lower animals - 
such should necessamly their feelings become when they enltivate the 
feelings of tenderness so carefully by the practive of mourning over 
Husain And such must gradually be the feelings of all 1f education and 
culture have to have any effect upon them It1s just here that the 
greatness of Islam appears as a moral diseipline’§ It knows how feel- 
Ings can overgrow, and so take possession of the soul that they can pre- 
vent aman from overeomipg them when daties calling for this arise 
Few will find themselves prepare to act as executioner to put to death a 
friend, supposing that he is rightly condemned by Law This overgrowth 
of tenderness [slain regards as a moral weakness, and it can only be 
removed by proper exercise This slanghter of animalsis nmghtly a 
shadow of the great saenfiee whieh Our Lort Abraham had p)epared 
himself for, and mahing vs acveust med t> the pangs of tender emotions, 
secks to make us eynal, however imperfeetiv, to the task of overeoming 
them For some men at least it isa great saerii-e, and they would gladly 
have it substituted by anything however costly for them 


Then, itis smdit 183 a@ compromise with idolatory Ido not see 
what shadow of idulatory there 1s in the Hayy If a holy shrine the 
pagans appropriate for themselves and make of 1t an idolatrous temple, 
and then aman comes and clears the plave of idols and restores the 
shrine to the worship of the one trne God, mill that be a compromise 
with iolatory ? True, Islam has done something for idolatory It has 
given permanenee to what was just and good 1n 1t—the spirit of holding 1n 
veneration things assomated with something truly venerable It has not 
allowed itself be carried nway bv a frenzied spint of iconoclasm — It des- 
troved the images which purported to represent false gods But it 
retained and kept in reverence the relies, such as the slab of Abraham or 
the Black Stone believed to have come from heaven So it retained the 
veneration attached to Safa and Marwnah If thatisidolatory we are 
proad of it, and do not wish to part with it. No religion ean be truly 
perfect without making due provision for the cultivation of these sublime 
emotions 


~ Verse 196 ‘ Whoever profits by comming Umrah to Haj)’ This 
means that after performing the mtes of Umrah the plgmm easts off Ins 
fhram and resumes it for Ilaj) when its season approaches. This 1s 
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apecially meant for those whom is not in Mecea or ite preeints Tlus 
gives them the advantage of domg both in one Journev, and they are also 
reheved of the hardships of /h:am in the interval The Caliph Omar was 
very much against it and presumed to make 1t unlawful, but he was not 
hhstened to as it has got a place in the Quran ‘Shaving the head’ marks 
the termination of Hajj 


Note “A remarkable point about the myanection to fight in the way of 
Allah is that itis very often mentioned in conneetion with the subject of 
pilgmmage, as here and 1n the rd and 22nd chapters From this may be 
concluded whatis clearly stated manv times, r:, that fighting was per- 
mitted or ordained asa measnre of self defence and to prt a stop to 
rehgious perseention , the migrimaye to Mevea whieh is one of the four 
fundamental pmneiples of Islam, bemyg impossible so long as the holy 
place was in the hands of unbehevers who had drmven the Muslims from 
Mecca by cruel persecution ”” 


Secrion 2). 


Further ordinances regarding pilgrimage Hvporntes would nde 
their time to do miselnef = Mushms warned of falling mito / staah = =Neees- 
pity of complete snhinission 


197 The (time of) pilgrimage is (in) the well-known 
months, whoever then taketh upon himself to do pilgrimage 
therein, then let there be no Jewdness, nor transgression nor 
disputing dunng the pilgrimage; and whatever good ye do 
God knoweth 1t; and make provision, verily the best provi- 
sion 1s the fear (of God); and fear Me, Oh! ye people of 
understanding. 


198. On you then shall be no sin if ye seek bounty 
from your Lord ; them when ye return (afaztum) from Arafat 
remember God nigh the holy monument, and remember Him 
as He hath guided you although of a surety ye were thereto- 
fore of the erring. 


199. Again, pass ye on (from Arafat) the way other 
people pass on, and seek forgiveness of God, verily God is 
Forgiving, Mererful. 
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200. Then when ye have completed your nites of pil- 
grimage, remember God as ye remember your tathers, rather 
with amore intense rememberauce ; for of men then be 
one who saith Lord! give us in this world—and for hm 
there shall be uo portion m the next ; 


201. And there he some among them who say. O! 
Lord ! give us good 1m this word, and good in the next, and 
keep us from the torment of the fire 


202. For these there shall be (their) lot fiom that 
which they have earned ; and vernly God 1s swift to reckon 


203 And remember ye God on the appointed days; 
then he who hasteneth away in two days on him there 
shall be no sin, and he who tarrieth on him (also) there 
shall be no sin—this tor him who feareth God. wherefore 
fear ye God, and know that verily in the end unto Him ye 
shall be gathered 


204. And among mon thereis one whose talk concerning 
the hfe here below pleaseth thee, and he taketh God to 
witness as to that which 1s 1n his heart, yet is he the most 
erabbed in disputing 


205. And when he cometh to rulership (or turneth his 
back Zualla) he speedeth through the land that he may 
spread disorder therein and lay waste tilth and life ; but God 
loyeth not mischief-making. 


206. And when one saith unto him, Fear God, pride 
(or power Jz2at) driveth him on to sin So hell (alone) shall 
suffice him, and surely what an evil resting-place ! 


207. And among men there is also one who selleth his 
life seeking the pleasure of God ; and God 1s kind (tender 
Rarf) unto His servants. 
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208 Oye who beheve! cuter ye into peace (or sub- 
mission Srl) wholiy, and follow not the footsteps of Satan, 
for verily he is for you an open foe: 


209 But if ye slp after that which hath come unto 
you of evidences, then know that God 1s Mighty, Wise. 


210. Await they aught but that God come unto them 
in canopies of bright clouds, and the angels, and the doom he 
fulfilled But unto God are all things committed (or return- 
ed Turjto) 


berse 197 The well-known months are Shawwal, Ziqaad and the 
first nine day of Zil Hoja In these months the /iaam (milgmm's dress) 
ean be put on as a beminning for the mts of Hajj the prineipal of which 
come only in the month of Zil UHigja Whotver starts on pilgrimage in 
this wav must put an end to all unbecoming acts inconsistent with devo- 
tion thongh perfectly lawful and allowed at other times Thus Rafusz 18 
lawful sexnal mtcreourse and all that appertains thereto and = jdal melades 
every Ordinary disputing Inetead of this * Whrtever good you do God 
knows it’ God kuows every thing, buat the meaning is that your Haj) 18 
known and appreviated of God in the measure of the virtue you do 
therein 


Verse 198 ‘Seeking bounty from God’ here stands for trading 
That 1s not prohibited ‘The Vavhaanl Haraa (hiberally the Holy mgn or 
monument) 1s the place known as Muzdalifa where the pilgrims stop for 
the night after therr return from Arafat on the evening of 9th Zl Hija 
The association of the place with worship has given it this epithet See 
note on verse 138 


Afeezu (advanee). The word signifies pressing on in journeying 


with a multitnde 
a 


Veree 199 The Quraish and Kenana who styled themselves Helms 
a8 superior to the rest of the Arabs used to stay at Muzdalafa thinking 1t 
beneath their dignity to join other pilgrims in going forth to the plain of 
Arafat This distinction is reprobated here as it was contrary to the 
practice of Our Lord Abraham, and no people can be allowed to bave any 
distinction in matters of religion 


Veree 200 ‘ As you remembered your fathers’ Reference to the 
old custom in the days of ignorance that after the pilgrimage they 
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spent time in Mina boasting of family greatness in eulogistic pocms 
They are told to stop this and epend time in pras'ng and glorifying God 
inetead As they praise God they must naturally pray, for praver 18 
the best expression of faith, and unless a man prays there i= no certainty 
he really believes that God 1s what he talks about Well, this prayer if 
eonfined to worldly matters shows that he 1s a worldling and he has no 
portion for him in the hereafter 


Verse 201 Thoae who miay for the Hereafter only and not at all 
for their weifare in this hfe show either that (a) thev feel themsclves 
some wav serure in this hfe without praying to God for help, or that (4) 
they are enreless of this life, winle it 18 a gieat tinst from God and 18 a 
thing of great value if mghtly used, or that (}) thev do not sufficiently 
believe in Gol, thinking Hun to be possibly goo! foi the Hereafte: but 
here He 18 tied up to the things as they are So the true believer must 
pray both for this hfe and the next 


Veree 202 ‘Karnel’ Mark the word The best deeds done by a 
man may be wasted unless aevompanied oy an humble spint of prayer 
for their acceptance. 


Verse 203) «The numbered days are the three davs following the 
day of sa‘ritice and are called the days of tashriq 


berees 204 to P0600 Why these verses and the rest of this seetion 
Whieh have no connection with Haj) are plaeed here Ravi explains hv 
saying that in verser 20) & 201 it is aid there attend the Hajj two sorts 
of persons (1) Infidels (verse 24) 1 should Itke to sav, worldlings) (2) 
True beheverr (verse 201) There remain the hy pociites and thise aie 
mentioned here 


It is preferred to say that these verges are general and no parhieular 
person 18 meant But traditions show that from the earhest times 
specifie persons or thei events have beeu held t> have oevas.oned thcse 
verses, and notontlv these but verse 207 also which was in contrast with these 
Also there 1s too mach detail in the verses, lerwing there no doubt that 
some partieniar pergon is meant The words cannot apply to the bv po- 
erites generally One version and that commonly recetved is that the 
person referred to was Akbnas 'bn Sharaiq 3 This man, according to one 
aecount, dissuaded a party of Mevcans from fighting against the Prophet 
in the battle of Beder and madeaway withthem Tlus pleased the Prophet, 
and so these verses were revealed to tell hin that he was a blaguard. 
It was owing to this act of his that he was mvknamed Akhnas (voncealer) 
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by the infidels His real nome was Ubay Another aceonnt 1s that some- 
time he made a prdfegzion of faith and love to the Prophet making an 
umpression on the mind of the Prophet, but as he went away (7'aerullu) 
from him he burned a field belonging to some Musalman and that ooca- 
sioned the verses One should say with Raz that the first acconnt does 
not make him deserving of this damnatory revelation, and as he was an 
insignificant person after all there seems hardly any purpose to notiwe him 
ina Revelation meant for all time As to the other one must beg to say 
that there was hardlv any need fora revelation If his fur words had 
dece:eved the Prophet his conduct must have undecieved him 


The other version 18 that some infidels among Quraish sent word to 
the Prophet that they had embraced Islam and that they wanted some 
learned men among ins diseples to be sent to them to teach them the 
new faith The Prophet sending a party of sneh men aceordinglv, thev 
fell upon them and killed them So these veises were revealed mn econ 
nection with the infidels, and verse 2U7 im honour of those who suffered 
rartvrdom on this oerasion This ineident is histornal, butas im the 
first eaxe it 1s hardls intelhgible whv there was revelation in this form— 
unless the object 1s to blame him for what he did, and to warn him that 
there are manv sach people round about and that he shonld beware of 
them [ wonder ifany Musalman has such a low conception abont the Holy 
Prophet that he is prepared to heheve that he deserved sneh a rebuke 
from Ged Moreover why have a number of persons been denouneed in 
words whieh sbow it 18 one man who 15 referred to’ Ihe singular 1s 
sustained 1n all the three verses Usually we find that revelation meant 
in praise or dennneation of one man iw generalised and the words are 
inthe pinral Here those who are many are held to be spoken of ag one. 
Again who remonstrated with these infidels ? 


The worthlessness of these explanations 18 evident There is 
nothing inthe Quran bat 1s meant for the teaching of the Musalmans. 
The ‘thee’ in“ whose speech pleases thee’ is simply an /qyalu Aan wa 
aamnee ya garah (The address 13 to the Prophet but the people are meant) 
of which the Quran ts fall One shonid be glad to believe, if posmble that 
no pa-tieular person 18 meant, and that the words apply generally to all 
the Munafi:;s But, as said above, there is too munch detail in the verses, 
and few of the well known Munafigs can b2 shown as coming up to the 
description (1) He is nupble tongned (2) Counsels the Prophet or the 
Mosalmans abont matters of temporal interests (3) Is very solicitonus to 
make it appear that he 18 sinecre (4) Is likely to be made a enler (7'awalla) 
Qila sza Sera Walan (Abu Saud, also Raz, Siry) (5) As ruler he would be 
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oppressor and would kill men and lay waste the lands (6) He would be 
remonstrated with for this by the people. but (7) considerations of power 
would force him to continue his atrocities (8) He 1s some way in contrast 
to the man in whose honour the next verse 207 18 revealed This makes 
everything clear to those wh8 know anything of the early history of 
Islam. 


As Raz says the mischief spoken of in this verseis the greatest 
that ean te imagined , and there are hardly any more thiuilling words im 
the Quran about anybody 


Verse 207 The Shia and the Sunn: commentators agree in saying 
that this verse was revealed in honour of Our Lord, 1n refeience to his 
sleeping in the bed of the Prophet on the mght when, the infidels collect- 
ing to kill the Prophet, he went away leaving Our Lord in his place on 
lus bed Only the Sunni commentators have some other acvounts which 
make the honour go to other men Ones thatit was revealed in honuour 
of the men who sufferred perseentivn at Mecca sach as .Ammare Yasir, 
his father and mother, Bilal, Khuhab & For «ome reason the name of 
Suhaib most frequently appears in books, thongh he is said to have been 
very easily Jet off on parting with his property The other alternative 
aceount 18 that iticfers to some unnamed person who admomshed men 
about nght and wrong On the fave of it, the account which savs it was 
in honour of Our Lord Ali bas claim,to preference, for on this traditionists, 
both Sunnis and Shias, agiee, and the other two are confined to the Sunnis 
only But the verse ending itself serves to show which is the correct 
account For God closes it with the words‘ And Godis Afflertionate to 
the servants’ This imphies that the man-in-qnestion’s sejling his life 
seeking God's pleasure was anartof grace on the part of (rod to His 
servants What wonld have been if Our Lord Ali had not undertaken to 
remain behind in that hour of danger and sleepin Ins ted * The Pro- 
phet could not go away and was sure to be killed Not only had be the 
articles of the infidels left to bis trust, and 1t was nnbeeomnng on jis part 
to go away without making them over to thar owners, but 1¢ was un- 
becoming on his part to leave a place of danger without Ieaving in his 
place one who 18, ag it were, veritably, really his own solf—the same to 
him as his own life (See3 4) And this was not the only oevasion 
when he did this When he went to the Jews of Bam Nazir seeking to 
take a loan from them, and the Jews seeing 1t wasa fit opportomty 
Qrranged to have a milistone thrown over his head, he went away un- 
noticed, but not till he made Our Lord Al: stay in the place where he was. 
When the Jews saw it was Ali who was there and the Prophet had gone 
they refrained from doing the murdoruns act. (Siraj). 
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Veree 208. ‘O ye who believe’ This address 14 clearly to the 
Musalmans, and :t is foolish to take it, as some have done, to the Jews. 
It 1s strange Raz: approves of thisin ns comment on verse 210. Siim 
is peace, or submission, whence the word has been understood to mean 
Islam. The meaning of the passage is okyious in the light of the com: 
ments made on the previous verses They should submit wholeheartedly 
and not rebel against his commands They should accept him whom he 
proviains to be their guide and ruler after him. 


Feree 209. This verseis obvious The Prophet had a very clear 
idea of how the people wonld fall after him See the hosts of traditions 
collected on ths pointin Miskhat Particniarly see the traditions in 
Sahih Bokhari relating to the Sahabas coming to the Prophet on the 
pond on the day of yundgement and being repulsed 


Verse 210 If this verse was revenled before the hattle of Beder it 
may have reference, as the Ahmadi commentator sagyesty, in a metaplio- 
rical way to that battle No commentator seems to have made that 
suggestion before In Surah 35 see 3 which he refers to verse JZ 18 
clearly in complaint of Musalmans 


SECTION 26. 


The fall of Israehtes a warmag forthe Musalmans Schismatic 
differenes spol religions, and only a few retain the right path Trials 
and tribniations in store for Musalmansinthefntme Saerifice of money 
must be made and there should be no shirking 1n fighting 1n the cause of 
God 

211. Ask the Israelites how many aclear sign have 
We given them ; and whoever changeth the favour of God 
after it hath come to him then surely God 1s severe in 
requiting (£yab, punishing with torment). 


212. Life here below hath been made to Inok fair to 
those who believe not, and they mock at those who believe, 
but those who fear God shall be above them on the day of 
resurrection ; and God provideth subsistence for whom He 
will without measure. . 


213. Mankind was one people, thereafter did God send 
unto them prophets with good tidings and warnings, and sent 
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down with them the Book with the truth that it might 
judge between men in that wherein they differed about it ; 
and none differed therein save those very to whom it was 
given, after that clear proofs had come to them, out of spite 
among themselves; wheieupon God guided those who be- 
heved regarding that wherein those (others) differed about 
the truth, with His permission, aud God guideth whom He 
listeth to the right path 


214 Think ye that ye will enter Paradise when upon 
you hath not yet come the like of that which came upon 
those who have gone before you , distress and affliction came 
upon (massathim, touched) them, and they were shaken until 
the apostle saith and those who believed with him, When 
will come the help of God? Behold! the help of God is 
nigh. 


215. They question thee regarding what they shall 
spend. Say, Whatsoever ye spend (in charity) let 1t be for 
parents, the near of kin, and theorphans, and the poor, and the 
way-farer, aud whatever good ye do, surely God knoweth it. 


216 Fighting 1s enjoined on you albeit it is hateful to 
you ;and belike you abbor a thing whereas it is good 
for you, and belike ye desire a thing whereas it 1s bad for 
you: and God knoweth but ye know not. 


Verue 211 By the favour of God 1s meant here the revelation of 
the Holy Prophet as the Ahmadi commentator says The changing of 
it after one has reveieved 1¢ cannot mean its rejection (by unbelievers) as 
he understands, it refers clearly to the corruption of Islam by 
changing its teach:ngs (doctrinal or disciphnary) as the Jews have 
done with thar “Shariat’? The verse does not seem directed against 
the Jews, as the Ahmadi commentator and others would have us beliewe. 
They appear mentioned simply as a warning for the Musalmans. 


Verse 212, This verse though on the face of 1¢ refermng to the 
infidels seems also in place here. Look to the state of true behevers, the 
Partizans of the Prophet's household after his death—chiefly in the 
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Omyed, and Abbaside times The conelnding words also can apply to 
them, as they apphed to the behevers in the Prophet's day Those who 
were mocked at on account of their poverty eventually got an abundance 
even of tne provisions of this hfe 


Verse 213 The same subjectis continued If al] people bad cont- 
nued to follow the Book rightly without perverting it to suit the views 
they souht to force upon it, the reason for this being their prejudices 1n 
their hatred of cach other, there would not have been so many religions 
Only a selevet few kept strictlv to the mght path The same is stated in 
verse 253, where tuo the reference 1s to sectarian differenees The verse 
requires to be carefully understood 


* All mankind was one people’? ; ¢ without doctrinal differences, 
This ean be either a state of Jinan (frith) or dnt (unbehef) or £trat (state 
of natnre in which man followed his reason or instinet unaided) The 
first is the moat prohahle meaning as Adam himself was a propbet, there 
seems no thne when mankind was left without a divinely appointed reh- 
gions teacher So the view that differences arose before the advent of 
the prophets. and that they came to settle these differences seems unten- 
able Even if the pmmitive state of mankind were a state of nature 
without any religion in the proper sense of the word—even then doctrinal 
differences would seem to arse only after the advent of the prophets. 
It was these who first taught men something over and above what ther 
unaided reason taught them tobeheve On this some possibly might 
have rejected and so differed in ths way, bnt the majonty took the 
point (of supernatural religion) from the prophets, but professing to 
believe them added new interpretations of their own upsetting sometimes 
the whole dortmne Thus polytheism and idolatory was origmally a 
perversion of the true monotheistic doctrine tanght by the prophets. 
Pantheism and the like were simply one-sided views of it. Thus it 18 
that the various false religions which appear to have no foundation 
whatever in revealed religion were really perversions of it due to dif- 
ferences amsing among believers or followers of the true rehgion. 
Absolute rejection of supernatural religion was an dea foreign to the 
minds of primitive people and 18 hardly probable. In bighly concentrated 
religious systems such as Judaism, Christianity and Islam which grew to 
be assocated with the name of a great teacher these differeness came to 
be called sects , in others not so well assocated with a particular teacher 
they beeame different rehgions Thus in the first instance the prophets 
were not sent to settle differences existing before them, as some followed 
by the Ahmadi commentator say, though afterwards this may be 80. 
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Then the prophets were sent and the Book was sent with them “ to 
judge among men in that in which they differed aboxnt ¢”, that 18, about 
the Book or the trath that was taught This shows what the Book is 
primarily intended to be It was meant to and should be able to deede 
differences among the followers that were hkely toamse till another 
prophet 1s raised The Book was chiefly meant for the followers after the 
prophets asthe Quran 1s for the Musalmans (see Introduction) The 
prophets when they were hving were able to settle the differences them- 
selves They were the Book themselves (see note to verse 1 of this 
Surah). This 1s impoitant to bear in mind, asit puts anend to the 
question which might otherwise be rased that only a few of the pro- 
phets were given spemal Seriptures such as Taurat, Innl, Quran Al) 
prophets were the Book—their teachings which should have been pre- 
served wefe the Book Spemal revealed Books were given for special 
reasons (see Introduction) Really the teachings of the prophets serve the 
purpose of the Book whethe: any special Book was given or not 


“ And none differed abont it (; ¢ the Book or the doctrine) except 
those who were given it... That is it was the followers, no others, who 
differed about it (44) Indeed nv others conld be said to have ‘ drffered ’” 
about it. These others simphy rejected it. This shows conelusively that 
the verse 18 dealing with the falhing awav oe followers after receiving 
guidance and manifest proofs of the tiath The reason is stated to be 
“ Ont of spite among themselves " which we know to be tuo well the case 
in the case of schisms in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


So the behevers whom God gmded or kept on gnidance im what 
(mu) they differed are those who stuck to the ngkt path 


The Ahmath commentator in his note on this verse first seeks to 
translate the openmg words of the verse as “all people are a single 
nation,’ a translation which vannot possibly stand, and the illustration he 
bas given © Aanal inzsana Kafoora’ 18 simply inappheable as everybody con- 
versant with Arabic language knows. Then he has—God knews how— 
passed over the wh: ‘about it” im ‘as to that in winch they differed about 
it’ and dividing the passage into two parts reads an entirely novel mean- 
ing in the verse. Prophets came to settle differences existing before 
them, but the people upset this by introdveing fresh differences ‘So a 
prophet was required to show the right way to all nations, and this, he 
says, is stated in the second part of the verse “Thus” in bis words 
“among the different national religions of the world Islam oecues the 
powition of an international religion.’” 
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Verse 214 Mark this is smd after the Mnaalmans, most of them, 
had snffered the extre ne persecution at Mecca There seems novo time for 
the Musalmans in the Prophet's days after the revelation of this verse 
about A H 2 which ean really he eaid to be hard for them—exeept per- 
haps the few days of terror at the time of the Battle of Confederate 
(14 ab) which came suddenly to an end by the fall of one champion only, 
by the hand of Our Lord Ahi And according tuo one report the passage 
was revenled at the time of the battle of t4:ub as a rebuke to the Musalmans 
wao were losing their patience at this tine (Mawalnib) The state, if it was 
ever to come npon the Musalinans, must bave come after the death of the 
Prophet and the thoughtful rcader conversant with history can easily 
determine what and when it was Also note 1t 18 eestress and afliction that 1s 
spoken of in the verse. 


Verse 215. The verse shows theorder in which chamty should 
proveed The first claim is of that of the parents then of the nearest 
relations, and so an (Raz) The end of the verse makes provision forall 
Others not expressly mentioned in the verse It seems to me that it 1s 
chiefly te give permanence to this order that the verse got a place in the 
Quran Many people are fairly generous to others but neglevt their 
parents and relations For parents wearre tanzht to see that they do 
not require to ask ans thing of us The pasaage may have heen put in 
here to imply that any sacrifice of monev they make in time of war goes 
only to their own kindred, as the Ahmadi commentator suggests 


Verse 215. “Let those who think that the Muslims fought for booty 
ponder! They were too weak to carry on the struggle against the 
mighty forces that were bent upon their destruction and disliked the war. 
Only a diseased brain could come to the conclusion that the Prophet " had 
now determined to resort to the sword to accomplish what his preacbing 
had failed to do’ (Wherry). Where were the military furves with which 
the Prophet was going to convert the proud and warring Arabs who had 
not listened to his word. Hus first army at Beder, when the Quraish of 
Mecea were marching upon Medina with a thousand of their most 
experienced warriors, was 313 including boys of thirteen years of age. 
Could any sensible man say that the Prophet was now going to convert 
the hundreds of thousands of Arab warriors with his 313 nnequipped and 
inexperienced followers ’—Ahmadi commentator’s note. The whole note 
ww excellent. 


Surah nm. 1838 
SEcTION 27, : 


War is not more senons than meclief Infidels seck to drive 
Mnsalmans to apostasy and will not cease to figat them till they do. 
Wine and gainb'ing prombited The properties of orphans must ba 
carefully louked after Intermarriage between Muslims and infidels 
condemned, 


217 3=They will question theeconcerning the sarred month, 
about war thera Say, War therein w a grievous «in; 
but to hinder (p2ople) froin the way of God and deny Hin, 
and (to hinder people from) the holy temple and dive its 
paople therefrom, 1s more grievous 1n the sight of God, and 
mischief (fifzwth) 13 more grievous than bloodshed And they 
will cease not to fight with you until they turn you from 
your faithif they can But those of you who will turn 
from their faith and die while they are unbehevers, their 
works shall be naught im this world anl tho next, and they 
are the inmates of the fire, therein shall they abide for ever- 
more. 


218. Those who have believed, and those who have fled 
from their homes and have striven 10 the service of God—these 
hop2 for the mercy of God, and God 1s Forgiving, Merciful. 


219. They question thee concerning wine and gambling. 
Say, In both these is grievous s10, and also benefits for men; 
but their harm 1s grevter than their bonefit And they will 
question the2 regarding what they shall spend im alms. Say, 
W hatsoever can be spiral. Thus doth God make clear to 
you the sigus that haply ye may ponder. 


220. Concerning tlis world and the next. They will 
question thes regarding orphans. Say, To look after their 
intarasts fulrly were bost. But if ye become partners with 
them, they ave your brethren, and Gol knoweth the foul-’ 
dealer from the fair-dealer, and 1f God so willed He could 
surely make it hard on you, verily God 1s Mighty, Wise. 
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291. And marry not women who join others with God, 
until they believe, fur, of a surety, a believing bondswoman 18 
bottar than a freawoman who joieth others with God, 
albeit sho please you; aud wed not your women to men who 
join others with God, for, of a surety, a believing bondsman 
is better than a freeman who joiueth others with God, 
aibeit he please you. These call (you) tv the Fire, whereas 
God calleth you to Paradise and forgiveness by His will, aud 
maketh clear His signs for men that baply they may take 
warning. 


Verse 217“ The last verse contains the Divine injunction to fight 
in spite of the odds against them This verse gives the reason which 
necessitated the taking upof the sword The infidels will not ceave 
fighting with you until they turn you hack from sour religion, if they 
ean’’ Yes, the infidels were fighting with the Musalmans at this tiune— 
before the battle of Beder Let alone the dreadful atrocities they infleted 
on the Musalmans when they were in their hands at Meeea They would 
not let them sit at ease even at Medina and had sent their nitimatum to 
Abduilah "bn Obay threatening to kill the one and all (see note on verse 
187) They were simply) waiting to collect the r furees to do this What 
remained more for a state of war to be created The only revourse for 
the Prophet was to prepare Ins men to fight and to provoke the infidels 
to attack him as soon as possible withont having time to eolle-t all ther 
forees The inident which gave rise to the question im this verse was 
one of the moves in thisdirection The Prophet sent his cousin Abdulinh 
"bn Jabsh with eight otber men to raid a trading enravan of the Quraio 
Ove man of the earavan was killed and the merehandise was taken as 
booty This according to the infidels’ version was on the lat of Raab 
(a sacred month when fighting was not allowed by the old custom) while 
according to Abdullah's statement 1t was the last dav of Janaila Il ani the 
new moon of Rajab was seen when the sun went duwn ‘The infidels 
who made munch of this ineident are told that having done all those acts of 
violence against the lives and property of the helpless converts of Islam 
within the sacred termtory and never earning for the sacred months 
when persecnting the Muslims they could not quest.on the legality of 
what Abdullah had done.” 


Verse 218 Khamre Means wine or grape wine ... It has 
commun apphcation to intoxivating expressed juice of avything (Qamus ; 
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Tajul Arus) or any intoxicating thing that clonds or obacnres 
(lit covers) the intellect as some say (Mnghm, Misbah) and the 
general application is the more vorrect, besanse Ahanmr was forbidden 
when there was not in el Medinah any Ayam: of grapes (Lane’s Lexicon 
eited by the Ahmadi commentator) It 1s unfoitunate that the Hanafi 
school insists on §=Vabesz and other kinds of spirituoas liquors (prepared 
from other bases than grape) to be lawful But Abu Hanifah was obliged 
to decide in favour of their lawfulness owing to several very much 
revered Sahabas continuing to use these othe: kinds of spirit = To his 
mind the practice of the Sahabas could nut be wrong 


This 18 the first verse that was revealed in probibfion of drinking , 
for many it was effective, but some continued the habit and were seen 
inebriated at prayers , this occasioned 4 46 Kinally o 92, 98 did not 
leave any excuse for anybody in the matter 


Vaeenr was a game of hazard among the Arabs and in legal language 
includes all games of ehanee 


“Thus doth God make elear to von His signs (ayat) thatve may 
refleet—on this world and the Herenfter” (verse 220) The object af 
these commandments 1s not that ve stk to the letter: and easnistually 
seek to find wavs to Jegalixe things unlawfal as in the case of Vadrz 
desenbed above, ve shoald reflect on the spit of the commandments 
and act aceordingly = For this) reason the commandments are given with 
some statement of the reasons thereof 


Verve 200) Corparbnersinp with au orphan 1s expressly allowed here, 
becanse when striet mjunetions were given regarding the safeguarding of 
orphans property some men thought it may be a sin to have any thing to 
do with: it 


Verse 222) Mariage 1s ceseutially a matter of love and henee of 
spiritual nmon Jt is iupossthle that ain such relations one shoald not 
infinence the othe The effect on the infidcl mate may be only some 
change in views which mav mean little or nothing for salvahon, bnt the 
Same ‘ some change in views’ may in the ease of a believer drag him down 
to Hell The same was the teaching of Judamm and Chnstianity, (see 
Dent 7.3,4 and 2cor 6 14) There is no reason to account for thie law 
which 1s for all time by mere reasons of policy as the Ahmadi commen: 
tator has done—the idolators being the enemies of the Masalmans, 
though the wisdum of caution in the matte: 1s obviews from this side tov, 
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SEcrion 28. 


Sexual relations are matters of grave responsibility The woman ir 
a tilth for man, and should be approached devoutly with dune regard of 
the object—pro creation. The limits of temporary separation Divorce 
Penod of waiting and the re-establishment of conjugal relations 


222. They will question thee concerning menstruclion 
Say ita pollution (or shght evil Aza) wherefore keep away 
from women when in their courses, and approach them not 
until they have cleansed (themselves) ; then when they are 
cleansed go in unto them as God hath directed you to do; 
Verily God loveth those who turn unto Him and He loveth 
those who seek to be clean. 


992% Your women are vour tilth, wherefore enter your 
filth when (or as anna) ve please and make provision before- 
hand for yourselves ; and fear God, and know that ye shall 
meet Him (one day): and carry thou glad tidings to those 
who believe 


294 And make not (the name of) God in vour oaths a 
hindrance against that ye may do good, and be yrous and 
bring about good-will among men, and God heareth, 
knoweth. 


225. God will call ycu rot to recount foravan vew, 
but He will call you to account for what your hearts have 
earned, and God is Forgiving, Forbearing 


226. For those who swear to abstain from their 
women ts ordained a waiting of four months; then if they 
come back, then verily God 1s Forgiving, Merciful. 


227. And if they resolve on a divorce, then verily God 
is Hearing, Knowing. 


228. The divorced women shall await the space of 
three monthly courses ; aud 1t shall not be lawful for them 
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to conceal that which God hath created 1n wombs, if they be 
believers in God and the last day; and their husbands shall 
be entitled to take them back during the period, 1f they wish 
for reconciliation, and for the wives shall be nghts (over 
their husbands) hke as there are (for the husbands) over 
their wives in a just manner (bi! mac) oof) aud men are a degree 
above them ; and God 1s Mighty, Wise 


Verse 223 Anna meaning mata ‘when’ also means Kaf ‘how’ 
Taking the word as meaning when it eannot make Jawful what 1s proh- 
hited in the preeveding verse 222, taking it in the seeond sense it cannot 
inake lawful unnatural practices for which a people were smitten with 
God's punishment see 7 79-82 & This very verse seeks to impress 
that sexual relations are matters of grave responsibility, and man should 
enter upon them in trne spirit of fear nnd devotion to God, ‘And make 
provision heforehand for yourselves, and fear (fod and know that yon 
will meet Tim’ What more could be required to impress the extreme 
Ranetity of the matter Brat sueh has been the moval and intellectual 
degradation of the Mnsaln ans in the past, and so, such the evolution of 
smience of Law (#4) among them—it must be sorrowfully admitted— 
that all commentames, Sunn commentaries at least, have to devote whole 
pages of the most disgusting matter, 1f only to disprove that preposter- 
ous venery could be allowed under this verse See Durre Mansur, Tafsiie 
Kabir, Mawalub & The doctrine made a great noise in the early days 
when fyh was the all in all of the Musalmans, and some great names have 
been arrayed in its favour, God knows with what tiuth 


Verse 22) Ureah means a thing set as an obstacle in the way of a 
thing, or a thing that is set as a batt like the butt of archers The mean- 
Ing is that vou should not every now and then swear by God that jou 
will not do such and such a thing, so that you deprive yourselves of the 
occasions of doing good alleging God to be an obstacle in your way, 
wherens He b.ds you to do good The verse 18 put here as :/a, the tem- 
porary separation of husband and wife dealt with in,the following 
verse 226, rested on an oath on the part of the husband from going in 
to his wife. But the verse is genera] and discourages oaths of all kind 
See the tradition of Our Lord Sadiq in Kafi in which he approvingly cites 
the teaching of Our Lord Jesus Christ to abetain from swearing af all. 
Jalam while it docs not go to the extent of making 1t illegal disapproves 
of rt seo G8 10 
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Verse 27,5) | By vain oaths is meant nmintentional swearing m= ordi: 
nary conversthign, and by what the hearts have carned 18 meant an oath 
intentionally taken The forme: have no binding effect, anda man may 
do what he bas sworn 1n this way to abstain from. But the moral evil 
of taking van oaths—that 18 a different thing. 


Verse 226 = la signifies an oath that one shall not goin to one's 
wife This was an old custom among the Arabs, and sometimes the wife 
passed her whole hfe im bondage beimg neithea: in the postion of a wife 
nor that ot divoreed woman to mairy clse where The law of the Quran 
declares thatif the husband does not come back, ¢ reassert conjugal 
relations within four months the wife shall be divoreed 


Mark the verse ending In verse 226 ‘Coli Forgiving VWereifal”, 
in verse 227° He is Hearmg, Knowing’ What Que behever but will not 
tremble to hear these woids 


Ferse 2°83) Lalu; divoree’ w one of the institntions of Islam whieh 
shows the all-vomprehensive view of the Prophet asa prophet, and benee 
the perfeetion of Islam ar a religion = It is) reeognized as a neressary 
evil Ofall things which have been pernntted to men divoree iz the 
one wost dated by God” But permitted it must 1emain, and to all time, 
for the conditions of men are so complex that 1t mnst ever remain neces- 
sary thatin xome eases the marriage tie must be dissolved Thus mar 
riage 18 essentally a matter of love ,a umon without love isa body 
withont a sonl, and the sooner 1t 18 ended the better And irrespective of 
that too ocvas,ons must alse fiom time to time when separation must be 
an act of charity A whole volume can be wntten on the conceivable 
eases, and of actnal cases bundreds innat be in the knowledge of every one. 
And so it 13 that the law must be elastic, as it 191n Islam, and must not 
strictly define and restrict the causes of divoree,as Judaism and CUbris- 
tianty do In these religions divorce must be linited to cases of 
“ancleanliness,”” more stricly fornication, and the resultis that since 
nature must have its course and will not be controlled by rules presernbed 
by men the school of Hillel among the Jews extended it to the most 
trifling eauses, and among the Chmstans it gave rise to special divorce 
courts whose proceedings have continued to furnish a mass of scandalous 
reading matter for the sale of the newspapers And now one of the 
countries at least has upset everything, and grants divorees not only 
without assigning any reasons, but also withont requiring that the other 
party should be informed of it 


Islam allows it as a necessary evil, but disconrages it, and expresses 
ite disapproval of it in words that should make even the most reckless 
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believer to shudder It maker vegniations for its exercise imposing 
restrictions which should himit the separation to only the most hopeless 
eases These are desermbed m detail in the sneeeeding verses 


Th.s verse say 8 that first there should be,temporary separation for 
three months during whieh conjugal relations may be estabiished ‘ If 
there isany love in the niion ile pangs would assert themselves during 
this period of tempoiary separat‘on, bringing about a reconeination ” 
This 18 the Taluye Sannaut, and 18 admitted to be the best form of Divorce 
Remember this 1s one divoree only (see verse 229) He ean marry her 
twice again, and she need not go to a xeeond husband 


** And they (wives) have rights similar to those npon them, and the 
men are adegree above them And Godis Mighty end Wise” The 
women have aight to he loved and cared fo. tenderly, ar they owe to 
their hnebands that thes obey hum and do not go against Ins will The 
husbands are a degree above them im that fui them is the portion that 
ealis for obehenee from the wife , and in the matter of divorce they can 
exermre their jndgement which the woman cannot She ean go to the 
Qazi for flagrant cases of naltieatment, or purchase her release by parting 
with a portion of her dower Thus latter nay be regarded as an unfoi- 
tunnte feature of the Law, but it 1s essential owing tothe relative social 
relations of man and woman Man 1s in free sovial mmtereconrae with the 
whole woild, and every body can bring moral pressure upon him if he 1s 
acting wrongly The woman is too much isolated and restricted in her 
relations She need not care and ordinarily will not even know what 
the world thinks of her And there are a hundred other reasons, well 
evident to every one 


In the end remember the verse-ending “ God is Mighty, Wise’? God 
has established these relations on full consideration of all circumstanecs 
and Ee 1 well able to punish those who go against His moral command- 
ments (Abu Saud) 


SECTION 29. 


When divoree becomes irrevocable Effects of ths The woman’s 
rights to be carefully looked to 


229. Dhvoree (shall be lawful) only twice; then (there 
should be) cither keeping them in good fellowship (be maa- 
rufin) or sending them away with kindness ; and tt shall not 
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be lawful for you to take away aught yo have given them. 
But if (10 absence of divorce) the twam fear they shall not 
(be able to) keep the bounds set by God, then 1f ye fear that 
they shill not (be abla to) ke2p tha boinds sat by God there 
shall bs no sin on the twain about what she gives up to relieve 
herself (from him) These are the bounds set by God, where- 
fore overstep them not ; tor those who overstep the bounds 
set by God, then verily they, they are the unjust (Zahnnn 
InIgutvus). 


230 Soif he divoice her she shall not be lawful to him 
until she marry a husband other than he, andif he (the 
second husband) divorce her, there shall be then no sin on 
the twain if they return one to the other, 11 they think that 
they shall (ba able to) keep to the bounds set by God And 
these are the bounds set by God He maketh them clear 
for a people who understand 


231. When ye have divorecd your women and they 
reach the oppointed period, then i¢etan them im a far 
manner (be maarufin) or put them away 1m a fair manner ; 
and keep not hold of them to their hurt, that ye may treat 
(them) with cruelty, for whosoever shalldou this, heshall surely 
hurt himself: and make not a mockery of the commanid- 
mants of God, and remember the favour of God upon you 
aud that He hath sent down unto you of the Book and 
Wisdom (Zihmat) almomshing you thereby; and fear God 
and know that God 1s the knower of all things. 


Virse 229 In the days of ignorance a man used to divorcee his wife 
and take her back within the presenbed period even though he mght do 
this a thousand times (Raz) Islam refo;med this practice by allowing a 
a revokuble divorve twice, so that the hysband must make his choice after 
the second divorce either to retain her permanently or bring about a final 
separation Repeated marrying and repudiating is simply svandalous. 
If there be any genuine affection or possiblity of true umon in the 
spirit two experiences of remorse must be sufficient to keep them within 
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bounds for the futnre The man cannot marry hoy again except in the 
degraded condition stated in verse 23), 


It 1s not lawfnal for you to take (or withhold) anything out of what 
you have given (or promsed to pay) them (of dower Maha). ‘his acts 
asa great check upon the hushand in resorting to nnnevessary divorce 
as the sum is usually large and in prachee much of it 1emains unpaid all 
throngh hfe. Also whatever the hnsband has given tv ne wife besides 
dower he cannot take hack from her. 


The next part of the verse deals with what 19 technically called 
Khula oy Vabout in Law If the wife beeomes mmprtient of her Jrosband 
and eannot bear to hve with hun she mav seek to get rd of him by 
giving back her dower or anv other additional sain that th: bosband may 
propose (Afnda) This 1s when 16 18 the wife alone that is disinclined to 
eontinne the marital relations If tbere 38 disinelination on both sides 
nothing but the dower need b> 1enouneed (Vabaiut) Both are subject to 
the willingness of the husband to grant the divoree But here the 
IIukim = Sharan, the Muayjtalnd, whose fnvetion ot 12 to admineter the Law 
ean interfere and make the husband aceept reasonable terms The sudden 
change of address in “ And if ve fear that thev caunot keep within the 
limits set by Giod in to this elass of persons Thus tke diawback in the 
matter 18 toa great ertent removed In fact he shoud interfere fiom 
the beginning when tlings have not come to tins stige Clear direetions 
abont this are given in 4 99° Andifye fear a breach between the two, 
then appount an arb trat or from his people and one from bers if they both 
desire agreement (rot will effeet harmony between them Sarely God 19 
Knowmng, Aware™ The deemmon of the arbitrators appointed by 
the Halime Sharan Will be banding on the husband and wife auniess 
they devide a separation which will not be binding (Sharael Islam). 
Faihig a feline Sharce or m absence of reference bemg made to lnm the 
people may remonstrate and bring abouta reeconeihation If this 38 done 
the nevasions for Afala on Vabarat will be exceedingly rare And indeed 
so rare they are that few lrave even heard of these terma of law, and as to 
divoree the most that can be said 1s that people know 1% 


Note that if the woman 1s to be kept se should be kept be maw ‘fin 
: ¢ hononrably (Rodwell) or in good fellowshnp (Abmaqgi) And if she 
18 to be sent away it sheuid be * w.th kindness ® The zame is repeated in 
verse 231 

Veree 280 Thivorcer ¢. the third time. 

Verse 281. ‘Do not retain them for injury’ That is, if after 
divorce you resume the conjugal relations this must be fur genuime desire 
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to keep her, not for the purpose of troubling her by doubling or trebling 
her pernnod of waiting 


Mark the appeal 10 the latter part of the verse 


Vote. Itis anfortonate that the Snannis while thev admit that 
divorve is proper and regulay only when given according tv the restric 
tions given in these verses do not regard these restrictions as essential to 
the validity of the divorce. Thus they adimnt the must irregular forms 
to have legal validity Thev give it the name of Jalayge Bidaat An irre- 
voveable divoree nought be prououneed atonee hy merely repeating it 
thrice It may not even be properl,s expressed, or even expressed in 
words at all Tins 1s admitted to be irregular but 1s not the less effective 
One form of making a divorec irrevoeable, the pronoaneing of it thrice, 
once mn each trbr (pemod of woman's purity) 18 allowed to be regular by 
Hanafees though condemned by Imam Malik Farther, the greatest 
laxity 19 allowed im the matter of intention “If a man pronounce a 
divoree whilss in a state inebriety from drinking fermented liquor, sueh 
as wine, the divorce tnkes place Repndiation by anys liusband who 18 
sane and adult 1s effective, whether he b2 free or slave, willing or acting 
ander compulsion, and even though it were uttered in spoitor jest, or 
by mere slip of the tongue instead of some othe: word” (Eatawae 
Alamgini cited by Hughes) 


It is these things that have bronght the Islam Law of divorce into 
contempt and ridicule And itis responsible som: times for the most 
uufortunate cages, 50 some strange methods have been devised by some to 
get nd of the effects of theae 1 revocable divorcees 


The Shas condemn all the irregular forms and regard them as void 
and ineffective And for them it 1s necessary that “the man must he an 
adult of understanding, of free chore and will, and of design and imten- 
tion when he divorces hia wife’? Jt does not take effert if given imple 
catively or ambiguously whether mtended or not” And “it 18 also 
absolutely necessary that the sent:nee shonld be pronouneed bv the 
husband in the presence of two jnst persons, who shall bear and = testify 
to the wording of the divoree’® This Jast condition is based on the 
teachings of the Imams who were very atriet in this matter And this 
not reqmired for disputes about the Jala. bnt absolutely , without this 
the divorce 318 simply vond and nothing The wife continues to be his 
wife in fact though he divuree her a hundred times The restretion was 
apparently made to make 1¢ sure that no one divorces his wife without 
previously letting others know of 16 This will give thema chance of 
remonstrating with him iu the matter. 


Svuran 11. 193 
Section 30. 


Divorced women not to b> prevented from remarrying The giving 
of suck to child by the divoreed wife The period of waiting for widows. 
Remarriage within the preserbed pemod of waiting 18 legal 


232. And when ye have divorced your women, and 
they have thereafter completed their appointed period, 
hinder them not from marrying their husbands when they 
have agreed between themselves In a fair manner with this 
is almonished whosoever of you 18 a bahever in Gol and the 
last day: thisis the purer tor you and cleaner; and God 
knoweth and ye know not. 


233. And mothers shall give suck to their children twa 
entire years tor one who desreth the completion of the 
suckling 3 andon the father shall devolve thar food and 
clothing 1n a fair manner 3 no soul shall have umposed_ upon 
it anything execpt according ta his capacity; nor shall a 
mother be made to suffer on aecount of her child, nora 
father because of lus clild, and on the herr shall devolve tho 
like of this Butif both desire a weanng by agreement 
between them and mutual consultation, there shall be no 
blame (Ar sin) on them But if ye desire to employ a wet- 
nurse for your children then there 1s no blame on you so 
long as ye pay that which you have settled to give according 
to enstoms; and fear ye God anl know that He beholdeth 
what ye do 


234 <As for those of you who die leavmg widows, 
these shall wait four months and ten days, and when they 
have completed their apponted period, there shall be no sin 
on you in what they may do with themselves in a fair 
manner; and God is aware of what ye do 


235. But there shall ba no sin on you in indirect 
Proposals of marriage that ye may make to the women or 
Keop to yourselves ; God knoweth that ye will mention thom, 
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but make no secret engagements with them except that ye 
say that Which is fair. And resolve not on wedlock until 
tho period 1s reached (Ar the writing comes to its end), and 
know that God knoweth what isin your minds; wherefore 
fear Him, and know that God 1s Forgiving, Forbearing. 


Verse 282 The incensed relations of the divorced woman may not 
hke her to go again to the husband who had divorced her even though 
the woman may be willing This verse 1s meant to admomsh them in 
the matter 

Verse 238 The verse refers to nursing of the child and applies to 
all motbers Its, however, divoreed mothers that are meant here in 
particular as Raz) says 

‘A similar duty on the heir’ Ifthe father dies before the child is 


weaned the heir 18 bound to pay the expenses The mutnal consent 1s 
that the mother 18 allowed to go away with the child and keep her sepa- 


rately in her house 


Ferse 284 After four months and ten days the w:dow may 
remarry 

Veree 285 I¢18 unbecoming to talk abont marriage to widow during 
their period of waiting It is permitted, however, todo 80 in a very 
cantious way The writing 18 the penod of waiting wnitten dewn for 
women ‘God knows,’ that 1s, ths 1s, not approved though owing to 
weakness of men it 18 not accounted a sin 


SECTION 31. 


Provision for women divorved before consummation of mariage. 
Prayers should be observed thongh facing the enemy Beyuest in 
favour of widows for residence and mamtenance for one year Divorced 
women also should be riven maintenance. 


235. There shall be no sin on you if ye divorce 
women, when ye have not touched them nor made any 
settlement on them; but provide for them—he, whos 1n 
easy circumstances according to his mieans and he who is 
poor according to his means—a provision in fairness—a duty 
on those who do what 18 right. 
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237. But if ye divorce them ere ye have touched them, 
but have already made a settlement on them, then give them 
one-half of the settlement unless they forego, or he 1n whose 
hands 1s the marmage-knot foregoes; and that ye should 
forego 1s nigher righteousness; and forget not generosity 
between yourselves, verily God beholdeth what ye do 


238 Be stnct in the observance of prayers and 
(especially) of the most excellent (Wusta) prayer, and stand 
up praying (Qanitecn) before God. 


239 Butif ye bein fear, then (pray as ye may) on 
foot or riding, but when ye are safe remember God hke as 
He hath taught you what ye knew not. 


210 As for those of you who die leaving widows, they 
shall bequeath them a ycar’s maintenance without causing 
them to quit thar homes, but if they quit their homes, 
there shall be no sin on you in that winch they may do 
with themselves in a fair manner, and God is Mighty, 
Wise 


241. And for the divorced women (too) let there be a 
provision 1n a fair manner custom—a duty on those who fear 
God. 


242 Thus doth God make clear to you his statutes 
that haply ye may understand. 


Verse 236 = =Furrzah 18 the dowry commonly ealled Mahar in law. 
So provision must be made according to one’s means for the injured 
woman even if the dowry has not been fixed 


Verae 287. Tle man in whose hands 1s the marnage tic 18 apparent- 
ly the Wah (guardian: e¢ the father or grandfather) incase the girl isa 
minor. Some followed by the Ahmadi commentator have understood it 
to mean the husband supposing that he had paid the dowry in full and 
so he is entitied to get back half the dowry 


Verse 288  Wusta 18 most middle and hence most excellent (see note 
on Waeat verse 143), There are various accounts as to whieh prayez 
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18 meant here, the majority of traditions Sani and Shia, 191n favour of 
the’ Aer (afternoon) prayer, Burs: takes it to be Maghrib to the offering of 
which at the earhest (Fuzeela!) time great importance 1s attached, and 
buggests a lnghly spintual explanation which apphes to Aer as well 
See Supp = Quivtzn, praying , Quaul, prayer, 18a very unportant part of 
the five daily prayers if not quite indispensable Itis allowed in Sunni 
traditions but 18 not commonly in practice with them The word has, 
however, been understuod by them otherwise as meaning remembering 
Giod or being obedient to Him = Imam Shafee, howeve:, agrees with us 


Verse 239° Mark the importance attached to the five daly pravers 
It cannot be allowed to be foregone even in danger and may be offered 
running or on horseback Indecd even a drowmng manis vot excused 
fromit The pravers are necessarily en tuled, coming ip ease of men 
dving to mere s1zns 


*Then when ye are scenre then remeniber Him as He has taught you 
what you did not know’ As Ile has tanght you,7 ¢ in spnitof pgrati 
tude for His gaidanece That is the gratitude, and hence your remem- 
berance of Him must be proportionate to the favour (guidance) you have 
received 


Verse 210 This verse enjoming bequest to be made for maintenance 
of wives for one year if they do not leave their homes has been held to 
be abrogated by verse 235 above and 4 12 assigning shares in inheritance 
for the wife, but, as the Ahmadi commentator sajs, there apj}« ars nothing 
inconsistent. Any way the making of such bequests 1s not obligatory 


Verse 241 Note ths provision 18 1n addition to the dowry whiwh 
must be paul to them This and all the other regulations we have dis- 
eussed above show how much regard Isiam has for women and their 
rights 


Verse 242 That you may see to the spimtof them and regulate 
your behaviour towards women accordingly See the well-known trad- 
tion of Our Lord Ali ’bn Husain about Rights in Makammul Akhlaq 


SECTION 32. 


How people flying from death were killed by God and then revived. 
Mushima enjoined to lay down their lives and wealth to save themaclves. 
Saul is made inng of the Israelites, but they dumur and a sign is given. 
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243. Hast thou not considered (or seen Zura) those 
who went forth from their homes—and they were1n thou- 
sands—for fear of death ; then Gur said unto them, Die; and 
thereafter brought them back to life; vemly God is bounti- 
ful to men, albeit most men give not thanks. 


244 And fight im the cause of God, and know that 
God heareth, knoweth. 


945. Who will lend to God a willing loan? So will He 
double it to him many times; and God straitenecth and 
spreadeth out, and unto Hm shall ye be returned 


246 Hast thou not observed the elders of the children 
of Israel, after Moses, when they epake to a prophet of 
theirs saying, Raise up over us a king that we may fight in 
the cause of God? Hesaid, May it not be thatif fishtine 
were lad on you, ye would not fight? They said, What 
aleth us that we should not fight 1n the cause of God, when 
behold ! we have been driven forth from our homes and oar 
children? But when fighting was lad on them, they 
turned back save 2 few of them, and God knoweth the 
unjust. 


247. And their prophet spoke unto them saying, 
Venily now hath God raised up Saul to bea king over you. 
They sad, Hyw can there be kingship for him over us, where- 
aS we are worthier of it than he who 1s not gifted with 
abundance of wealth He said, Verily God hath chosen him 
before you and gifted him with increase of knowledge and 
stature, and God giveth His kingship to whom He hsteth, 
amd God is Bountiful, Knowing. 5 


248. Then their prophet spoke unto them saying, 
Verily the sign of His kingship shall be that the Ark (Talué) 
shall come unto you wherein shall be Sakinah (lit tranquility) 
from your Lord and some of the rehes left by the family (al) 
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of Moses and the family (aof Aaron; the angels shall bear 
it; verily fherein shall bea sign fo. you if ye be indeed 
believers. 


Verse 243 The people had left thar town owmg to repeated visits 
of plague, but that availed them nothing They all died bat afterwarda 
were raised to life again on the prophet Ezckiel’s praying for them and 
sprinkling water on their bones as he was commanded todo on this 
occasion It isin memory of tins event that we sprinkle water on each 
other on Nowroz (New Year’s Day) when the sun enters the first point 
of Anes 


In its essentials the miracle of the dead being raised to lifeis piven 
bv ail commentators, Sunnis and Shias alike, the slight differences in the 
acrounts ouly help to make the reality of the old tradition certain Bat 
this 18 too much for the Abmadi commentator, ani he does not even make 
a mention of the traditional accounts Takirg, in his usual way, the death 
and the revival to be both metaphorical he interprets the verse as refer- 
ming to the exodus of the Israehtes under the lead of Moses and their 
wanderings and death in wilderness as pumshment for their refusal to 
enter the holy land owing to fear of the much more powerful people that 
mnhabited it (56 21—26 compared with Nambers ech 13 & 14) Then ther 
revival is this that the next generation was able to possess the land 
This 18 all very well 1f his way of taking all to be poetic and metaphorical 
in the Quran 18 right But we may be excnsed to stick to the old com: 
mentators, as there we are not begged to do so and we have some antho- 
rity for what we say The reality of the fact as narrated by the 
eommentators derives some support from the fact that one part of the 
traditions that state that the miracle was worked on a Nowroz day 1s cor- 
roborated by mathematical evidence For the same tradition states that 
it was also on this day (Nowroz) that the Holy Prophet announced Our 
Lord Al: at Ghadeere Khum to be the Lord of all true believers: ¢ to be 
his vicegerent and successor after him The date of this memorable event 
18 stated to have been the 18th of Zl Hijjah, year 10 A H Now it can 
be easily seen by mathematical calenlation that this date corresponded 
with the 79th day of the year 632 A.D. If we are allowed to suppose 
that owing to the non visihlity of the moon it was the 19th that passed 
for 18th Zil Hiyah we see that that mght or the next morning was the 
vernal equinox. Clearly the caleulation was beyond the scientific attain- 
ments of the early Arabs, and the Imam (Our Lord Jafarel Sadiq whose 
tradition 1t 1s) must have known of the correspondence by inspiration. 
(For details see my Science and [slamie Tradition) It will be readily 
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admitted that the truth of this one part goes a grent way to create a 
probatility at least mn favour of the other parts of the same tradition. 


It may be noted that the way in which the fact 1s stated ip the 
Quran ‘ Hast thou not seen &’ shows that the thing was well-known 
to everyone. How 1s it then that all the ear)iest commentators, Sababas 
and Tahen, did not know what it was and so invented a story to explain 
it Whether it wae this thing peiverted in Ezekiel ech 87 or some other 
event of the prophet’s hfe we do not know Any way we have suffieient 
authonty and evidence to beiieve it 16 was beheved that the stink which 
has been marked in the Jews’ persons both by Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians was a lingering trace of this revival from the dead (Rnz ) 


Veree 245 Mark the comparison of virtue to Quize Musanah A 
good loin is that in which a lender lends, but docs not care mueh whether 
it 18 paid sooner or later or whether 1618 pmd atall—ever Any act of 
virtne done with a close eye upon its reward in the Hereafter 1s at best 
only a mervenary service and is not entitled to much credit Onlv the 
pleasure of Giod 18 the thing of value to be sought and a3 to the rest it 1s 
sufficient fo know that He 18 Infimte in grave and favour He can add to 
or redave the reward of on: aetions according to the heart with which we 
have done it = The loan here specially appealed for 13 peeamary gift for 
vhantv or for expenses of Jihad 


I wonder why the Abmadh commentator 18 af params fo make us 
beheve that (Quo. here does not mean loan atall Inthe translation he 
renders the words thus, ° will offer to Allah a goolly gift’ In the 
margin he says ‘UO: cnt off for Allah a goodly poition’ [le has written 
along note about it So J} ayivzn ‘straitene’ diseoncerts him, nnd in the teat 
he translates it as‘ receives’ and leaves straitens’ for the margin Much 
of the point and the teaching in the verse 1s Jost in this allempt to correes 
the language of the Quran 


Verse 246 The prophet Here referred toisSamuet For the suf- 
fermgs of the Israelites at the hands of Plnlstines and Armnonites in the 
timer of Judges (Circa 1206 B () see Judges ch 10 They were agnin in 
the hands of Philistines for forty years 1m the later half of the 1lth 
eent B © (Ibdeh 18) The Holy Ark of the Covenat that had been 
taken by Israchtes m their battle with them was taken about the vear 
1141 and remained with them for seven months but was afterwards 
returned The Pinhstines were subdued about the end of the llth cent. 
and from that time Samuel peacefully and rehgiouxly judged Israel. 
About 1112 Samuel being old he entrusted Ine work tu lis sons, but they 
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were incompetent avd itis end “took bribes and perverted jndgment ” 
(1Sam 1 3), It was this according to the Biblical aceonnt that made 
Israehtes ask for a king—not tle necessity of fighting in the eanse of 
God as wonld appear from the verse hefore ns It1s owing to this that 
the Christian crities of Islam call the Qurame acount here as “ a garbled 
rendering of Israehtish Instory"® Anvbody can see thatif the only 
reason for their asking for a king was their dissatisfaction with the rule 
of Samnel’s sons they would have simply sect them aside and asked Samuel 
to appoint come other men to .nége over them Why did they insist on 
having a king and persist m_ it though Samnel showed to them ina_ vivid 
desenption what sorts of things kings are and how they would fare under 
them (1 Sam 8 11—15) Yet‘ Nevertheless the people refused to obey 
the voice of Samuel and thev sad, Nav but we will have a king over us, 
That we also may be hike all the nations, and that onr king may judge us 
and go out before us and fight our battles” (Ibid 19, 20) Tins reply 
shows they were long diseust-d with the loose spiritual ruleof the Judges 
and wanted to have a strong government The all jeed corruption of 
Samuel's scons was perhaps only an exeiting enuse—the dissatisfacton 
bad much deepir grounds Also had the complaint about the mirrule of 
Samuel's sons been a just one God would not have been meensed at it and 
enjled it virtually a orebulbon ages Ten, “ for they have not rejeeted 
thee, but they have rejected me that I should not reign over them ” 


What are the facts? The rule of the Judges was spiritual, in the 
mihtary conditions in those tines their funetion was 2 mply exshoi tation, 
and the people were free to obev them) or disobey them aceording to the 
strength of their conseience There was no foree to compel obedience 
“In those days there was no king 10 Israel everyman did that which was 
night im ins own eyes” The times were such that everyone was required 
to be a warrior, and yet everyone was shirking fromit That was the 
essentini weakness of their disorganised goveroment What they wanted 
was a king who should have an «army, specialised for military work, leay- 
ing to others the choiee of peacefal veenypatons That 18 the essential 
difference between a spiritual and a temporal government, the latter 
keeps an army to compel obedience and to serve in the times of war 
without much troubling the population at large Mornlly it 1s an evil, 
for the same force can be an instrument of evil under a bad king, but for 
political tronbles it 18 the b-st remedy —almost indispensahie It was this 
that the Israelites were hankering for. They distinctly said that they 
wanted a king that they mht be “ lke all the nat.one"™ and “that the 
king myht go out before us and fight onr battles" They were dissatie- 
fied at having inexpenenced warriois with inexperienced leaders beimg 
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called every now and then to repulse the attacks of the well-organized 
forces of the naghbounng people Its thus clear that the Israelite history 
as given inthe Buble fully bears out what is said in the verse before 
us; Only it has to be mghitly understood What perhaps nobody can 
answer 1s that from the mere words “after Moses ” the Christian entices 
infer that ‘° Muhammed was ignorant of the long interval between Moses 
ani Saal” (Hughes) Moses’ age was ahout 1450 B C and after him was 
all this 1ncompetent rule under the Judges we have heen speaking of 


Veree 247 It 18 an ingenious suggestion of the Ahmad: commentator 
that the name Talut 1s given to Saul owing to his tall stature, (from fale 
mennuing he was tall) “And when he stool among the people he was 
higher than any of the people’ (t Sam 10 28). 


The verse shows that the only nghteous form of government 18 that 
in which the ruler—even a mere temporal ruler—holds his office by divine 
appointment; further that divine selection 1s based on mental and moral 
qualifications, and that neither the choice of the people, nor force of arms, 
nor influence of wealth and property has any concein inthe matter It 
would be weil 1f Sunms give serious attention to this verse 


Veree 248 =The Tubut 1s the same as Hebrew Tebah, the word nsed 
in the Bible for the Ark of bulrushes in which the mother of Moses set 
him afloat in the waters (Exodus 2 3 and Quran 20 389) thus confirming 
the Shia tradition that it was the same. For the Arkof the convenant 
the word used 1s not Prbah bat on) this if it bad any omminat all and 
was not simply an mvention of later Israchtes with mages of chernbin 
anda Merey seat for God betwoien them, could only bi a design for the 
popular religion, though owimg to the assoeiation with Moses and the 
Holy Name of God it may have had some miracles attached to it as 1s 
alleged It wasthrs Ark of the cot encnt that wos drought out from Shitoh to 
help the Israelites in ther war with Philistines, bunt was taken and 
remained with them seven inonths This has nothing whatever to do 
with the Ark (Tabut or Tebal) mentioned in dhs verse and stated preemely 
in oar traditions to have been the Ark im which Moses was saved That 
was indeed n great rele for Moses and the prophets, and so it 13 probable 
that, as the traditions sxy, it was in this that Moses had pReed the original 
tablets and other things extremely holv, aud throngh it{n cases of diffi- 
culty the sprit of God would speak to the prophets and other holy men 
To this the ordinary folk who were their own example m degradation 
could certainly have no access. It was not taken by the Philstines dat, 
&8 our traditions ssy, was taken up to heavens or kept acerct by the pro- 
phets The case seems saaalar bo that of the relics of Our Doly Prophet. 
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The Imams are known to have kept them and transmitted them from one 
to the other without ever letting an) body havea sight of these things. 
But as the possession of these remains imposes on the masses exceedingly 
false relies have never ceased to be with the Abbaside and Ottoman 
Oaliphs and should still be somewhere in the Sultan’s Treasury 


That orginal relics being lost, the Israelites never serupled to make 
miutahons and pass them on for onginals appears from the Brazen 
Serpent which, by the blessing of Moses 18 said to have healed those bitten 
by snakes, 1s yet said to have been destroyed by Hezekiah saying 1¢ was 
only a piece of brass (see II Kings 18: 4 against Num 21 9) The same 
might be the case with the Ark if 1t was reallv that and not the Ark of 
buirnshes that we are dealing with here Bunt we have clearly shown it 
was the latter, not the Ark of covenant, that is spoken of in this verse. 
It was never taken by Philwtines, and so there 18 no question of its being 
restored to Israelites long before the time of Saul as the Chrishan critics 
would have us believe 


It is partly to avoid this objection and partly to get md of the 
miraculous that the Ahmadi commentator seeks to translate Tahut by 
heart and Baqyah (relics) by best And here let 1¢ be said that those who 
ean believe that here, asin all places where there 1s something super- 
natural, the language of the Quran 18 poetic—to them he will certainly 
appear to have made ont a case for himself After showing that heart 
is frequently compared to chest (for learning & ) and has sometimes been 
metaphorically spoken of as a chest he says with great show of plausib- 
hty that tranquility reeides in hearts and 18 not a thing to be placed in 
boxes Quite true, 1t may be said, but a maternal thing can be a source of 
tranquility and as such it can be said with great proprety, ‘Herein is 
tranquility for you’ He also thinks that his new 18 supported by 
1 Sam ch 10 where it 1s sad that after his annointment by Samuel, Saul 
became a changed wan (got another heart) and the Spirit of God came 
upon him and he prophesied But itis doubtful if he was a prophet, and 
if we can trust the Bible he did such acts that “ the Lord repented that 
he had made Saul King over Israel’ His saying tnat the Ark which 
was taken away by the Philistines was drawn by bullocks, not angels 1s 
nothing to the point, for we have shown that 1t was not that thing at all. 


By al (children of) Musa and ai (children of) Harun, commentators 
gay, are possibly meant Moses and Aaron themselves, the form of the 
expression being meant for their exaltation (Siraj). The relies, they say, 
are the tablets, the rod of Moses and his clothes &. and something of the 
Manz that used to come to them for food (Ibid). 
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The Israelite religions war and their victory over infidels, but for 
all the prophets sent to guide them people upset everything by creatung 
differences and fighting among themselves. 


249. Then when Saul sallied forth with (his) hosts he 
said, Surely God will try you with a river; whosoever of you 
shall drink of it then he is not of me, but he who shall not 
taste of 1t shall be mine except that he drink a draught out 
of the hollow of his hand. But they drank of it save a few 
of them : and when he had crossed it, he and those who 
belheved with him, they said to each other, We have no 
strength this day against Gohath and bs hosts; but those 
who knew that they were to meet God spake saying, How 
oft hath a small host prevailed against a large host by God’s 
will, and God 1s with the patient. 


250. So when they appeared against Goliath and his 
hosts they said, Lord! Pour out steadtastness over us and set 
our feet firm, and help us against the unbelieving people. 


251. Thereupon they vanquished them by the will of 
God, and David slew Goliath, and God gave him kingdom, 
and wisdom, and taught him of whatsoever He pleased. 
And were it not for God’s repelling men, some of them by 
means of others, surely the earth would bein disorder, but 
God 1s bounteous to all (His) creatures. 


252. These are the signs of God; with truth do We 
rehearse them to thee, and verly thou art one of the 
apostles. 


253. These apostles, We have raised spme of them 
above others; of them are some to whom God hath spoken ; 
and some He hath raised many degrees; and We gave clear 
signs to Jesus son of Mary and aided him with the Holy 
Spirit: and had God so willed, those who came after them 
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had not fought among themselves after that clear signs had 
come tothem. But they split up, and of them there were 
some who believed and some who became unbehevers; and 
had God so willed they would not have fought among them- 
selves, but God doeth what He willeth. 


Verse 249 The Bible says nothiug of this trying of forces by tinrat 
in the case of Sanl, bat relates a somewhat similar ineident in the 
case of Gideon Wudges 7 5&6) And so the hostile entws of Islam 
ery out that here there isa ridheulons jumble Granting (what 1¢ reymres 
a large heart to grant) that there conld be no mdiealonas jembie in the 
Biblical narrative itself,is there anvthing strange that Saul followed 
Gideon's erample and that the incident in Ins case was omitted to be 
recorded in the Bible?) Willit be said that the Bible gives such a fall 
and detailed record of the whole Instory of the Israelite nation that it 
eould not have omitted a single ineident? Sanl was only the second 
deliverer of the Israelites afte: Gideon and acted only 100 years after 
him It 1s natural he should have followed Ins example Were the 
people so changed in these 150 years that God who saw sucha trial of 
forces necessary in the case of Gideon's armv did not do so 1n the case of 
Saul’s. That the two incidents are different 1s clear from the fact that 
Gideon tried ns forces by ° the well of Harod” (Judges 7 1) and Saul 
by anver And thuta mver was there in the compaign in whieh David 
fought with Goliath 18 clear from the maps for the Philistines bad gathered 
together at between Shochoh (1 Sam 17 1) and Azekak which 13 near the 
river Sorek and it had to be crossed to fight them It would be a very 
strange coincidence that the prophet who had such a hopelessly deficient 
knowledge of Israelite history should in making bis mistake fix upon a 
point which would show that be had aveurate knowledge not only of 
history but also of the geography of Palestine 


Verve 251. For an aceount of the mght of Goliath and the dismay 
of the people at hs ehallenge see 1 Seam 4-11 David Slew Goliath in 
single combat, and as soon as the Philistines saw this they all fled and the 
battle was over lt was just the same inthe battle of the Confederates 
(Ahzab) Though all the tribes of Arabia bad united in one body against 
the Musalmans and had come upon them with a mighty host twelve 
thousand strong there was kardly any fight at all The giant-lhke warrior 
Anir ’bn Abd Wood came forward crosmng the ditoh (that the Musalmans 
bad dug to keep them away) and challenged them to come and fight him. 
None would dare todo so except Our Lord Ali,and he slew him. As 
soon as he was alain they all took to their heels. Itis not improbably 
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owing to this event which was shortly to happen in the story of Islam 
that this event of the Israelite history 1s recoanted in the Quran We 
have explained in the Introduction that im the Quran the stories of the 
old prophets are always related with some particular purpose in view— 
the most general being that similar events are to take place in the history 
of the Musalmans There 16 probably no other instance of great battles 
m the history of the world, and probably will never be, except these two 
in whieh Our Lord David and Ah ‘bn Alm Taleb were engaged which 
eame fo an end merely on one champion being vanquished Referring to 
the thirst with winch Saul tred Ins forces it may be remembered that in 
this battle of the Confederates the companions of the Prophet had to suffer 
the hardships of the s ezein the month of Ramaszan, and of one it 18 reeord- 
ed that having had no meals in the previogs mght he fell down senseless , 
about mid-day Yet they did not break their fast 


Verae 252 These stories are recounted to thee so that thou nyght 
guide thy people areordingly The same sorts of things are to happen 
to thy people and they should be prepared to do hkewise on similar 
oceasions 


Verse 258 It will be noticed that the sections 32 & 33 which end 
here are a continuahon of section 24 & 26 1n which are devoted mainly 
to the subject of fighting with infidels In section 25 there are verses 204 
to 209 referring to the falling of the Musalmars after the Prophet. In 
section 26 there 1s reference to the differences that will arise among the 
Musalmans Now in this verse there 1s again reference to the Musalmans. 
dividing and fighting amongst each other for, as the previous verse has. 
hinted at, the same things that have *happened to the peuple of the older 
prophets will happen toths Thus it appears that whenever fighting 
with infidels 18 mentioned there 1s a passing thonght that, however unfor- 
tunate it may be, the rehmon for which so much 1s being done at so much 
eost of hfe 1s itself soon to become a battlefield of sehims,and the work 
of guidance will be lost except toa select few There seems no other 
purpose in putt ng at the end of this section a verse relating to sectarian 
differences among the people of the past prophets aud ther fighting 
among each other in consequence. 


g 
‘ Among them are some to whom God spoke’ God speaks to all 
prophets bat the dretinction here brought out hes im communication 
without the agency of angels and not in the form of inspiration, as 1f was 
to Our Lord Moses and Our Holy Prophet. That God cannot speak in 
the ordinary way 1s obvious, but He can cause things to speak, to utter 
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sounds that convey what He desires to commnunicate As He Himeelf 
says, ‘It 1s not for man God should speak to him except by inspiration or 
beside a veil or send a measenger who might reveal by Huis permission 
what He hkes. Hes the High, the Knowing’ The veil w the thing 
He speaks through—by causing it to utter sounds What particular 
things He selects to be His manifestation in this way (and yet remaining a 
veil for Formless Uneonditioned Exietence) we will discuss in our note on 
that verse and other suitable pazeages It 1s sufficient to aay here that 1¢ 
must be some very high form of Existence,and 1¢ was that which had 
shone for Moses on Mount Sinae when it flew into splinders and Moses 
fell in a swoon see 7 139 Wehave no space to discuss it here. For 
Ruhial Qude see note on verse 87 above 


The meaning of the passages this For the guidance of Mankind 
God has sent the greatest apostles with the Inghest honours and the 
clearest proofs of their great mission But all this design, however per- 
fect, 1¢ may seem to be to guide all mankind to the truth was not designed 
to force the truth upon them and so obstruct their passage towards error. 
That sort of guidance is not designed of God, nor would it have any 
moral value whatever But that the people remain mincere to Him and 
to the Trnth He does not undertake to keep even those once mghtly 
guided on the straight path The followers of the prophets fell into 
schisms after them and fought amongst each other Only afew remain- 
ed behevers, others became infidels in their schisms God could have 
prevented this if He bad liked, but equally so He eould have guided them 
without the aid of prophets—direetly by mere instinct “He does what 
He intends’:.¢. He keeps to the omginal principle on which He has 
designed His ereation—that the creatures should raise themselves to faith 
and virtue by their own willing efforts His practice of sending apostles 
from time to time :s not meant to upset His original design of creation 


Note that Part (Juz) III of the Quran begins with this verse in 
ordinary editions But I prefer to take it from the nextsection. As itu 
a division by size merely 1t does not matter. 


PART III. 


Srorion 34. 


‘Charity an essential thing for salvation. The great attributes of 
God: Hus all comprehensive knowledge and power. No compulsion in 
religion. Unbehevers get into the hands of the devil. Believers are 
sucecoured of God. 
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251. Oye who believe. Spend in chatity out of what 
We have bestowed on you ere the day come wherein there 
will be no trafficking, nor friendship, nor intercession: and 
those who believe not they are the wrong-doérs 


255. God! There is no god but He, the Living the 
Great Sustainer ! neither slumber seizeth on Him nor sleep: 
to Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens and whatso- 
ever is in the earth: who shall intercede with Him save by 
His leave? He knoweth what is before them and what is 
behind them And they cannot comprehend anything out 
of His knowledge save what He willeth: His Kurai (ht, 
chair) embraces the heavens and the earth, and the uphold- 
ing thereof is not grievous to Him, and He 1s the Most High, 
the G reat. 


256. There is no compulsion in religion ; truly hath 
the right way become distinct from error, wherefore he who 
shall reject the Taghtt (devils) and believe in God, shall surely 
have laid hold of the stoutest cable which snappeth not, and 
God is Hearing, Knowing. 


257. God is the guardian (Welt) of those who believe; 
He bringeth them out of darkness mto light And those 
who believe not, the Zughtud ave their friends (Auda guardians) 
they bring them from hght into darkness, they shall be the 
denizens of Hell, therem shall they abide for evermore. 


Verse 254 This verse is probably placed here as the true criterion 
of sincerity to a man 1s the extent of willingness or pleasure with which 
one 18 able to part with hs own for the sake of the other It 1s this 
eincer.ty alone which can prevent men from falling away after the 
Prophet 1s taken away from their midst (see last verse) and there will 
be no chance of duing anything in the mext hfe when there will be so 
much need for it for mtercession. 


Verse 255. Tinsis the very well-known and much repeated verad 
which goes nnder the name of Ayatul Kursw, or the verse of the all 
comprehensive power and knowledge of God. It givee im a nutshell all 
we ean know about Him. 
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‘No God but He’ That means not only that there -« no God besides 
Him but thatthe very thought of Him excludes the possibility of there 
being any other God For if there can be any other that “can” takes away 
the quality of neccasary Existence from him, and so he remains no Gud. 
Necessary Existence can only be One Also the quantum of Existence 
Whether taken ae substance or attmbutes would bedivided Neither 
would remain infinite So in thinking of two Gols we are not thinking 
of God at all, The word God micans sumething,an1 tov use a word with- 
ont meaning it fally 18 nonsense Defined as an Infimte Necessary 
Existence there can be but one God. 


The great formula of faith aims, however, not merely at the demal 
of other false Gods, but alsu at absolute Umty of God by Himself, There 
should be no vestige of complexity in Him, for every part would be a 
finite dependent God, and sv the whole This we have to remember even 
in the highest conception we can form of Him Thus we talk of H.s 
attribates, knowledge, power &. We mast hear in mind, and see we 
renlize, that they are essential to and essentially one with and inseparable 
{even in thought) from His Being Hes nothing, meoneeivable, with- 
out them They areas essential for his Bemg as eqaangularity is for 
an equilateral triangle, else there would be complexity Thisis true of 
God and of nothing bué (tod = All objests beng complex can be conceived 
with or withovt one of the atétmbutes that make up ther conception, 
God must be such that He cannot bu comecred without all [is attributes 
together—that 18 1n a necessary sease I wonder if any can risc to 
the conception. 


Shll that 1s not the end of 1f ~=Inke Eis Being all his attributes are 
essentially one .f we knew them right His knowledge 18 no way dif: 
ferent from His power, justice, and so forth, for that difference even 
would be a manner of complexity in attributes. But we can never hope 
to nse to that bigh conception: we are limited to onr human terms in 
our conception of God = It ts that high conreption that is represented by 
the Great Name of God, which none know except whom He pleases—the 
Prvuphet and the Imams 


The sum of 16 all 1s that God is a Transcendental Reahty, Unknow- 
able, Unthinkable as much as regards attributes as regards nature. Both 
are unfathomable to our finite conteciousness. 


And yet we know He 18, for we come from Him Nay, He should be 
even if we and all else never existed. Hes Necesvatry Existence. And 
80 we know Him—within the limite of humair knowing. 
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» 


‘Living’:.¢ a bang real, conscious, knowing, willing, active and 
possessed of all energy. 


‘Qayyum’ ia Self snbsistent, not dependent on another existence 

Also 1t means Sustainer—that without whom nothing can continue in 
Existence It must he understood that all the words such as conscions, 
active &e which we nse to express the attributes or relation of God to 
His creatares must be understood witb large qualifications in their mean: 
ing Its trne that to express them at all we must express them in our 
human terms, but then we must be careful not to be led away by their 
finite impheations Thus He 1s active notin the sense of putting forth 
energy 10 our human sense of the word Indeed, even when thus divested 
of all their necessary implwations, we mast remembe: thit the notion, 
however pure and perfect to our human intellect, 18 but a shadow of the 
reality which really transcends all our powers of comprehension 


To show that all ths high conception of God 1s not the refinement 
of ssholastie philosophers, but has been expressly tanght hy the Imams 
I propose to give in the Supplement a few quotations out of a host from 
Nahajul Balagah andother colleetions . 


* Slumber overtakes him not nor sleep’ That means that He 1s not 
subject to change . 


‘His is whatever 38 in Heavens or the Earth’ Nothing could be 
His completely if he were merelv a fashioner of things out of maternal 
existing eternally not ereated bv Elim, as 28 taught by a modern school of 
of Hinda teachers In this ease both the supposed Maker and the 
material on which He works are fimte, and neither can be God 


“Who is he that ean intervede with him but by His permission?’ 
That means that with all His greatness and independenee Heis Graecions 
and Mereifiul J¢18 noticeable that of all the things that could be said to 
show this quality 1¢ 18 intercession that has been selected here The one 
thing 1s that it shows in one word both the greatest graciousness that 
could be shown to Ha obedient servants and the greatest regard that 
could be shown for His sinful creatures As for the formgr it 18 clear 
that no creature, however exalted, eould have any greater honour, for 
intercession 18 a business of almost equality 1m rank—indeed but for God’s 
gift no ereature could even think, of much less asmre to, that honour. 
To the sinners it proclaims, ‘ Be you ever so wicked and worthless, if 
you only retain a human heart so as to love those who cannof but be 
loved you will have a chance to be taken into the Mercy of God. What 
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more could one wish for? Indeed one could hard'y imagine that for this 
little thing which 1s hardly even an act of his own all the sins of his hife- 
time could be forgiven Bunt such is the merry of God that it will be so, 
only that should not make him more fearless, so as to draw him more 
to ain 


The other thing 18 that 1¢ 18 :mtercession and that only that recon- 
ciles mercy to justice, nav makes them one undivided whole For what 
18 the accepting of intercession, but setting a high value to the inter- 
cessor and the attachment of the souls to him by ties of love Itia 
matter of grace, which 18 above justice for itis the original demgn of 
creation The question of justice amses only whena principle, as the 
punishment of sinners, once adopted 18 songht to be broken 


Intereession 18 entirely a matter of attachment of sonls bv tes of 
love This 18 well expressed by the Arahne word Shefaut (Qoinmng) It 
must be stated, however, that of all self-delusions it 1s that of love that 1s 
the commonest , shghtest matt rs sometimes cleave the fastest friendships 
asunder No one can be sure that he really lovesa man unless he finds in 
his heart a never-ending desire to do at anv cost to himcelf some act of 
obligation to him So noonecan be sure that he loves the Prophet or 
the Imams unless he feels really grieved to have done something which, he 
knows, must have grieved them, and would not be glad to be able to do 
something which should pleare them So atrue lover of the Prophet 
would naturally try to follow hs sommands and avoid ns prohibitions as 
soon as possible Tos is quite trne Bunt there are infinite types of 
eharacter There has been real cases of love, most intense love of the 
Imhams, combined with loose moral character and without much attempt 
at self-correction They can no doubt hope for intercession and we trust 
it will be aecepted IJt18 a very low view of the Holy Prophet's interces- 
sion which the Ahmadi commentator has taken, namely that those only 
who try their best to follow the Prophet but fail owing to wenkness of 
human nature will be benefited 


‘He knows what 1s before them and whatis behind them’ God's 
omnireience 

* And they do not eomprehend anything of His knowledge except 
what He pleases’ His knowledge 1s absolute and above the connection of 
things Hence in Dune Adila “ He was knowing before the ongin of 
knowledge and causality” (qabla adil :lme wal cllate). Hence fore-know- 
ledge in spite of free-will in creation, and not destroying it, 18 possible to 
God only None can have any access to it except what He Himeelf pleases 
to reveal. 
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‘His Kure extenia over the Heavens and the Earth’ Kurai 
means chair or stool and, like Arsh ‘throne’ in other places m the Quran, 
is clearly used here metaphorically, the meaning being divine attmbutes 
in relation to creation such as knowledge, power & These “ relations” 
with things in time and space make him as ct were, as He can be conceived 
by His creation, conditioned though Hein the Infinitely Transcendental 
Reality of His Boing 18 simply above and unaffected by relativity. Thus 
things become as 16 were a sect for Him who 1 otherwise far above ‘any 
sach limitation We say He 18 here, there, everywhere, though we know 
that He 18 above the very category of where Ina word, such as it 1s, He 
must be conceived in these relations though we know He 1s above them. 
Thus words sneh as Arsh, Kure &e stand for His attributes in relation to 
creation, such as knowledge, power &. 


But, obvious as it 18, 16 18 desirable there should be preeise authority 
for this interpretation The followimg citations wll suffice for this. 


(1) Mufazzal ’bn Omar says he asked Our Lord Sadiq about Arsh 
and Avra,‘ what thes are?’ He replied, ‘In one of the senses (f wazhen) 
Arsh denotes the totality of creation and Aw a bag (that holds all in 1t) 
And in another of the senses .41x/ 18 the knowledge that God has pleased 
to make known to His prophets and other /Juyats (Imams)’ 


(2) Hafs bn Ghiyas says he asked Our Lord Sadiq about Kures 
in the verse before us He rephed ‘His knowledge’ 


(3) The word 72h 18 also used to denote His sovereignty or dominion. 
Thus in the course of a long tradition Our Lord Sadiq says“ The words 
‘The Lord of the great throne’ mean that Hes the Lord of the great 
dominion Anidso ‘The Mereifal sat on (/stuwa) the throne,’ meaning 
that He pervaded the dominion ”’ 


Note Allama Majlim thus explains how the totahtv of creation 
comes to be designated His throne consistently with the true inter- 
pretation of the term as denoting His divine attmbutes .— 


‘ For there 1s nothing whatever in heavens and earth but 1s a sign 
of His Existence and bears marks of His Power, Control and Wisdom So 
all creation 1s the Arsh (throne) of His Might and Grandeur as through 1t 
does God shine forth to men of knowledge with His perfect attributes ° 


I may supplement this by eiting the words of Our Lord Ali in the 
prayer known as Duae Kumail 


“ And by Thy names which have filled the bases (arkan) of all things.”*! 
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‘ And the preservation of them tires Him not’ That means that 
though all things are sustained by Him and but for Him, nothing could 
continne in Exigtence, yet there is nothing in all thw having the 
remotest analogy to‘the putting forth of energy ' 


* And He 18 the Most High, the Great.’ Understand in the hght of 
the notes above 5 


é 
Verse 256 ‘No compulsion in rehgion’ Note this 1s a Medina 


verse when Jihad was already entered upon, or at least contemplated That 
shows that in the holy wars there was not the slightest thought of 
making men change their religion by force But note that the words 
‘No compulsion in rehgion ’ does not necessarily mean that there should 
be no exereise of force 1n the interests of religion This latte: 18 rather 
necessary First on the verv surface of 1t, the infidels have to be subdued 
so that thev may not remain ina position to obstruct the progress of 
Islam (to say nothing of destroying.it), or even to tempt away by show of 
force or 1n other ways those who mght otherwise be inelined to receive 
the trnth Further (and this 13 rather more impo: tant, though too often 
forgotten) there 1s such a thing as indolence in religion and it 18 this that 
prevents the mass of mankind from entering serionsly on religious 
euqairy This easy going levity and lack of the sense of responsibility in 
religions matters 1s the characte mstic feature of all idolatorous religions, 
but as it depends much on culture, edneation, and individual temperaments, 
persuits and engagements it has been and will ever be suflimentl) common 
inall mankind At the present day 1t seems to be a marked feature of 
the over advanced sections of the people in Europe, Japan and other 
countries There 1s but one remedy for this—compulsion—in some form 
or the other People must see that retaimng their old creeds they cannot 
live as pleasantly and felicitonsly as they might The situation must be 
made bad for them. Then they will be foreed to open their eyes and 
reflect from time to time how far their old creeds are worth suffering all 
this for With an intensely wordly-minded people this may lead fora 
time to hypocrisy (as it did in the case of Islam), but hypocrisy cannot 
last as a religion, and 1n tume they all become true converts This was the 
policy of the Prophet He knew very well that the faith of the milhons 
of bis people was bardly worth anything (even if they were not conse- 
ously hypocritical), yet he was glad to have any that could be enlisted, 
no matter how they came to be entived to join the pale of Islam History 
bears ample witness to the wisdom of this course of action Hypocrisy 
died a natural death in a century or so, and all Musalmans, however 
fuvided into secta, became true Musalmans in all essentinls By mere 
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preaching Islam might not have spread in the country to this day With 
all the sapport of the mightiest powers of the world the missionanes 
have not been abie to this day to change the religion of (to say nothirg of 
converting to thar own) the lowest fetish worshippers of India Who 
was to bear the blame of it if the road to salvation lies only in Islam ? 
How Chnstianity has spread in the West all the world knows 


‘Whoever rejects (yakfur 6) or refuses to have faith in Taghut’ 
Taghutisfrom tughyan and stands as a generic name for the Devil and all 
devilish agencies and influences One cannot fail to admire the artfulness 
of the Ahmadi commentator in translating * yal fur’ here with * disbeheves 
in’—-amply to find a way to avoid the behef in angels that 1s tanght 
expre«sly in verse 177 above as a cardinal tenet of Islam Seeing no way 
to get rid of this asa basic prineiple of Islam, he translates yal fur bit 
Taghut n this verse with disbelieves m the Devil, and says in the note 
on that verse (177) ‘°Yhat it does not mean that we should admit that 
there are angels 18 clear from the fact that not only weare not required 
to believe in devils, whose existence 13 as certain as that of angels, but 
we are planly told that we should disbelieve in the devils (verse 256) * 
1 hupe the infidela when thev disbelieved 1n the Prophet did not go to the 
extent of disbelieving his existence 


It 18 the same with beheving in God = Itis not suffiment to believe 
in God as the deist, do Itis necessary to believe in the full sense of 
keeping the mnd sinverely attached to Him seeking to receive His 
guidance Also even nasamere matter of belicf 16 must be complete 
as explained m note to verse 62 above When this 1s done God 
will gmde him or keep Inm on guidanee through his apostles—spin- 
tnally if need be, as explained in note tol sabove This 1s the strong 
eable which leads man to, enabling him to nse to, God 


The hghtis the hght of faith, the darkness 1s the darkness of 
unbelief If a man does not stick fast to the cable of God the devils wil 
take hold of hum and lead him from fath to some shade of unbelief 


‘God 18 the Wal (guardian) of those who believe’ See 5 60, 61 
from which it will appear that God 1s the only !Vals, yet Heis so along 
with the others deserbed 1n the verse showing there 1s unity between the 
two So one cannot reject the latter without rejecting the former So all 
who in any way lead men to error are one with the devils 
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SECTION 35. 


Abraham's argument with Nimrod How the dead are brought 
back to life Process shown by actual revival to Ezra and Abraham 
Ezra himself raised to life with hie donkey. Abraham told to make an 
experiment on birds 


258. Hast thou not consi lered him who disputed with 
Abraham about his Lord. because God had given him 
kingdom ; (how) when Abraham spake unto him (saying) 
My Lord is He who maketh alive and causeth todie. He 
said, I give hfeand I cause death. Abraham said, And 
surely Goa causeth the Sun to rise from the east, do thou 
then cause 1t to rise from the west, whereupon he that was 
unbehever was confounded; and God guideth not an ini- 
quitous (or unjust zalenzn) people. 


259. Or hke him who came upon a town and (Jo!) it had 
fallen on its roofs ; and he said, How shall God make this 
alive after 1ts death. Whereupon God made him die fora 
hundred years and thereafter raised him to hfe. He said, 
How long hast thou tarried ? He said, I have tarmed a day 
or part of aday He said, Nay! thou hast tacried a nundred 
years, but look thou at thy food and thy drink, years have 
not passed over it (lam yéasannah) and look thou at thy 
donkey ; and (this) in order that We may make thee a sign 
unto men; and look thou at the bones, how We m ke them 
stand together, thereafter We clothe them with flesh: then 
when the thing became clear to him, he said, Now I know 
that God hath power over everything. 


260 And remember when Abraham said, Lord! let me 
see how thou makest the dead alive. He said, What! hast 
thou not faith? He said, Yea! but only that my heart may 
be at ease. He said, Take thou four birds and draw them 
towards thee, and then put parts thereof on each hill, and 
thereafter call them, and they will come to the running : and 
know that God 1s Mighty, Wise 
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Verse 258 Becanse God gave him the kingdom’ No mortal ever 
elaimed divimty 1m the fall and complete sense of the word but in 
idolatorons countries kings have been worshipped as manifestations of 
Gol, as having an element of divinity in them See for instance the 
highly conceited aceount of ting in Mana Smriti chapter VIII Itis thus 
that kings come to be worshipped as veritable deities in degraded 
eountries A remnant of such beliefs has come down to our own times 
in such highly ervilized conntmes as China and Japan 1t was ths that 
being combated by Abraham was urged by Nimrod when he said, I give 
hfe and death, arguing that bis power over the hfe and death of people 
proved iim to beadeity It was for thie reason that Our Lord passed 
over this as 1t would have led to niver disenssions, and passed to other 
signs of God to show that there was infinite difference between him and 
the Creator 


Thisisaceording to the majority of thecommentitors. Some, however, 
take the prononn in Afaiun to Abraham and for this purpose take Ata to 
signify not ° gave’ bat ‘ promised ’—a possible bat unnecessary departure 
from the onginal and ordinary meaning of the word They would have 
us suppose that the grant of temporal kingdom to Ins seed being an- 
nounced by the patmarch to Nimrod be disputed the poszblity of this 
and that led to the discussion All this 1s mere supposition and has no 
great probalnhty to recommend it. The Ahmadi commentator follows it 
merely because he has a horror for the raisong of the dead to hfe, and he 
everywhere seeks to make ita figure for the revival of dead nations to 
hfe In fact he makes this the heading for tins sechon trying to explain 
away the very clear verses that follow in that sense 


Veree 259 ‘Or hke’ Much has been made by the Almac commen- 
tator of this which he renders as * or the hke of nm’ thoinug this would 
help to take away the force of reahty from the ineident desembed He 
also approvingly cites the strange construction Syed Ahmad Aban puts 
upon it construing 1t thus 45 te .. o& alls! thus making it mean ‘or 
him who, aeit were passel by a town’ Needless to say that by no posa- 
siinlity can grammar be stretched toallow of such jugglery and somer- 
sanit The beginning of the verse with * or hke’ 1s no doubt very abrupt, 
but all abruptness vanishes if we read this verse after, not before the 
next verse Verne 260 telis how God's power of reviveng the dead wae 
shown to Abraham, this one tella of a more modern instance of the 


game kind. 


The Ahmadi commentator’s note on this verse makes one see that 
not even the clearest words, the minuteast details van be proof against the 
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mis-interpretations of those who want to get md of them He (1) trans- 
lates amatahu ‘ caused him to die’ as vcaased him to remainina state of 
death, and 1m the notes save it was only symbolical death to represent 
the desolation of Jerusalem from B C 599 when 1¢ was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to B C 537 when it was granted permiasion by Cyrus to be 
rebmilt He thinks that the prophet was shown his food and dmnk 
which remained intact to convince him that be had not really died for a 
hnndred years, thoagh 1t was only God who had said so, the Prophet had 
not even dreamt of 16 (2) renders anna (how) as ‘when’ to make it 
appear that here there was only a question abont the length of ther 
misery, no wonder about God’s raising them to hfeinthe Millentam or 
at the Resurrection, though the Iatter part of the verse and the closing 
words make itas clearas anything (3) takes the setting together of 
bones and clothing them with flesh to be a vision identifying the event 
with that deseribed in Ezekiel chapter 37, following mm this the suggestion 
of some hostile Christian ertice who make it to show that the event 
deseribed therein or Nehem ch 2 has been perverted in the Quran The 
Mushm commentators however, say distinctly 16 was not the prophet 
Ezekiel but the prophet Ezra who 18 referred to in this verse, and 16 13 
prohable that 1t was thus that he was enabled to give back the law after 
it was guite lost to and forgotten by the people 


Why the Quran does not clearly say that 1t was all a vision he secks 
to explain by calling our attention to the way in which Joseph recounted 
his dream to his father (12 4)saying thathesaw the sun and the moon and 
the stars bow down to him, and not saying 1n clear words that 1¢ was ina 
dream he saw this Surely a man must be pitied if he 1s really unable to 
see any difference between the two cases He also relies on his identifi- 
cation of the store with the vision of Ezekiel, though it has not anything 
In common with it, as it says nothing whatever of ha own death, nor 
anv thing about his ass or his food = ([t may be noted here that according 
to the commentators 1t was only himself and his ass that were revived-— 
the dry bones of the dead bodies 1n the town were not revived as 18 said 
mn Kzekel ch 37) The use he has made for the particle Auf (for hke) in 
the beginning of the verse we have dealt with above. 


We have said that 1t was Ezra not Ezekiel who is referred to in this 
verse. We have the authonty of Jbn Abbas. the cousin of the Prophet for 
this We have said that 1¢ wasin this way that he was enabled to give 
the law after 16 was completely lost to the people That 1¢ was he appears 
also from the ineredibly long age he must have had. Ibn Abbas says be 
was taken eaptive by Nebachadneszar, aud from the Bible we learn that 
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his brother Jehozadak (1 Chronieles 6 15 compared with Ezra 7 1—85) 
was one of those taken captives by him. So there 1s no reasonable doubt 
"about the truth of the traditional statement Now Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest of Israel was about the year 607 B O But Esra appears in Hara 7 
ascoming up inthe year 457 with the mandate of the Perswan King 
Artaxerxes giving complete liberty to the people to return to Jerusalem 
and make offerings to the Temple there sending some presents of his own 
there. From this time he began ‘his work of reformation for which he 1s 
so famous (see Esra ch 8 to 10) Thus he must be young about the year 
607 B. 0. His age must, therefore, be something between 150 and 
200 years Granting that life can be continued to ths length of time 
there 1s hardly any other instance in history of aetive hfe at such an 
exceptionally old age. The only explanation 1s that abonta hundred 
years were somehow cut off from his hfe Thereis a vague idea afloat 
that this may be possible by something analogons to hybernation of 
animals, which 1s death to all intents and purposes. If this 1s soit should 
be very easy thing for God to effect it by a miracle Anyway there 
remains no reasonable doubt abont this part at least of the story as related 
inthe Quran Notice also that if Ezra had continued to hve all the time 
during the Babylonian captivity there should not have been any conster- 
nation and despair about the Law being ever found again Before him 
the Israelites were released from Babylon under Cyrua in 536 BC and 
under Darius in 520B C, and negotiations furcomplete religious liberty of 
the people were going on ali the time Had Hizra been known to be living 
he should have continued to teach the Law, and certainly there should 
have been no despair about the holy Books being for ever lost 


As to the miracle of the dry bones of the ass being raised to Ife 1¢ 
has to be observed thatit was a prophet who was shown if He had 
prayed to be shown how resurrection 1s effected and he was shown the 
process He was firat shown how his fuod and drink underwent no change 
all along these hundred years while his ass was reduced to ashes The 
immunity of the former from change 18 expressed by the expressive word (um 
yatasanrak Which means that years did not pass over it This 1s the first 
lesson. As Ernst Mach says ‘Time and that certain changes go on 18 
one and the same thing’ Change is the necessity of existence It 18 
implied in the very continuity of being But change as manifestation of 
force can also reverse itself How forces can be reversed 1n direction and 
what effects would follow from 1¢ he was shown by the collecting together 
of the bones of the ass and clothing them with flesh, and ultimately 
infusing it with hfe. ‘“ It 1s a well-known law m dynamics that if at any 
instant the direction of motion of every molecule of a body were reversed, 
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bat the magnitude of the velocity kept exactly the same, the body would 
move slong the path it had come, and at every point of its backward path 
its speed would De exactly the same as when it passed throngh that point 
in the forward direction. It is conceivable, therefore, on the matenalistie 
hypothesis, that if at any instant the motion of every particle of matter 
in the universe were reversed, the course of nature from that im+tant 
would be reversed forever after’? What tins will come to may be 
deseribed in Lord Kelvin’s words ‘‘ The bursting bubble of foam at the 
foot of a waterfall would reunite and descend into the water, the thermal 
motions would reconecentrate their energy and throw the mass up the 
fallin drops, reforming into a close column of ascending water Heat 
which had been generated by the friction of nohds, and dissipated by 
eonduction and radiation with absorption, would come again to the 
place of contact, and throw the moving body back against the force to 
which it had previously yeilded Boulders would recover from the 
mud the materials required to rebmid them into their previous jagged 
forms and would become reumted to the mountain peak from which 
they had formerly broken away’? These are not visions but hard 
scientific possibilities It was only an instance of this that the prophet 
was shown in the coming together of the bones of his aga and the clothing 
of the same with flesn It1s trne, Lord Kelvin with bis usual carefalness 
was reticent to apply these phyaieal generahsations to bology In his 
opmion the real phenomeua of life mfinitely tranecend human science. 
But that isa moot point. Those who are convinced of the umity of all 
existenee must acknowledge that resnrrection of thedesdis posable m this 
way It was this that the prophet had wished to see (: ¢. see in a way 
to understand) and that he was shown so that, as the verse says, 4 was all 
elear to him. 


Needless to say he was ining revival after death a mgn to the 
people ahout Roycat or the raising up of the dead from their graves in the 
days of our Lord Mahdi of Islam The final resurrection of the dead 18 
to be for the other world. Here he was raised up to hve and do a 
prophet’s work 1n this world 


Verse 260. The Ahmad: commentator interprets this verse alvo as 
referring to the life and death of nations Abraham's seed was given 
kingdom and he asks Gud to show how this 18 to be. “The answer to Abra- 
ham’s how as given in the Quran is a perfectly intelhgibie parable. If he 
should take four birds and tame them. they would obey his call and fly to 
him even from distant mountains. If the birds, then, obey his call, he 
being neither their maker por the author of their existence, would not 
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nations submit to the eall of their Divine Master and the Author of ther 
existence... .. Whenever He wishes to destroy a people He brings 
together the causes of their decline and evil fortune overtakes them, and 
when He wishes to make a people prosperous He ereates those causes 
that bring about the rise and prosperity of nations *’ This 1s what he makes 
out of the verse, bué we suppose that in his sober moods he even would 
not consider the great prophet Abraham to be an idiot not to understand 
80 simple a matter. To makeashow of support for his view he identifies 
the prayer of Abraham with ns question in Genesis 15- 8, and supposes 
the text tampered with in the sequel (verses 9 to 11), which he pretends to 
be unintelligible as a sign of the grant of the land of Canaan promised to 
him. Anybody can see, however, that asa signof this he was asked to 
make a sacrifice; (compare Ley 1.17 and Jer 34. 18, 19), sf all fares 
well with it he will get it withont much delay, but xf it does not his 
generation will be afflicted for a length of time before they are able to 
attain to it. It did not fare well, the fowls came to the careasses and he 
had a vision (verse 17) and he was told that down to his fourth generation 
his seed will suffer servitude in a strange land (verse 18) It 1s diffiealt to 
see what connection (to say nothing of identity) has all this with the 
verse weare on here Itisa relief to turn from all this to the old 
gimple commentators It has never occurred to them that the prophet’s 
prayer to be shown /ow the dead are raised to hfe meant anything other 
than the resurreetion of dead bodies With the exception of one all say 
on the basis of traditions that Abraham tried the experimentand succeeded 
in restoring the bjrds to life. As directed he took four birds, cut them 
into pieees and put slices of them on different mountains, and on his call- 
ing ont to them they came back to him flying. There has been some 
disenasion about the want of any words in the verse signifying command 
to cut them into pieees The discussion has simply been due to some old 
commontators making the word Surkunna signify this, otherwise there can 
be no doubt about that beng »mphed. When one says, Take four birds 
and put parts (Juzw) of them on all (Aulle) mountains that may be available, 
no one can understand that 1t 18 desired to place one each on four moun- 
tains, as the Ahmad: commentator prefers to take 16 following a curious 

old commentator Abu Muslim. 


The difficult and, as I think, the significant word ,18 Surhkunna lak. 
Surkunna means bend them or attach them (the other meaning, cut them, 
being inadmissible owing to being followed by slark, to thyeelf). The 
commentators usually say that the object 18 to recogmse them fully, 80 as 
to identify them when they return. Abu Maslm, followed by the 
Ahmadi commentator, thinks the significance to be that of taming them 
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ao that they might obey his call In this sense the object might be to show 
him that not only are bodies revived but their individuahties are preserved 
intact. They would come to him not :n obedience to the command of God 
bat because they had been attached to him in hfe. I, however, suppose 
this word gives the key to the whole thing. Abraham prays to be shown 
(. e shown so as to understand) Acw the dead are to be raised to hfe at 
resurrection or in the Millenium , ow the various particles spread across 
the four winds are to be joined together and shaped into the onginal 
living bodies God replies that he should be able to do that himeelf if he 
attaches them spiritually to his own great and powerful soul, in the fullest 
sense of attaching If he does that he will have comp.cte command over the 
matenal particles wherever they are If he wants the parts or partacles of 
his birds to come as they are they will do so, and if he wants them to be 
united to one another in the form they were as hiving bodies 
they will do so and they will return to lim as hving birds Nor 
18 this to be wondered at. Little as we know of life all indications 
point to the fact that life 1s a function of the structure and the 
organism If the organism can someway be restored completely in the 
fallest physiological sense life should be found returned to it. As to the 
first thing the obecdhence of the material particles to one’s command, this 
though unintelligible to us isa thing claimed by spirituahsts to be not 
only possible bat actualy mamfested to some extent in spiritaalistic 
phenomena Of course ordinary spints, our hmnited sonls, can never hope 
to perform the feat that Abraham did, but every one of us can do 
something of i1tin avery elementary way and to a.very elementary 
extent. Thus 1t 1s that the verse closes with the words, And know that 
God 1s Mighty, Wise Resurrection 1s not a work of God’s power merely. 
It is as much a work of His infinite knowledge of ail things and consider- 
ation of mght means to an end 


In the end itis to be noted that the prayer of these prophets 
to be shown how the dead are raised to life does not imply any want of 
faith or certainty about the power of God to effect this. This is clearly 
stated inthe story of Our Lord Abraham in this verse. But faith, 
however perfect, falls short of direct knowledge , there remains a blank- 
ness 1n the mind as to the how of it, and it 1s natural for man to wish that 
the defie:ency may be removed. 
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Money spent in charity compared to seed sown in fertile land. 
What may destroy the effect. Those who spend for show will not 
prosper. 


261. The likeness of those who spend their property 
in the cause of God 1s as the hkeness of a gram that pro- 
duceth seven ears, in each ear whereof are an hundred 
grains: and God giveth increase to whomsoever He listeth, 
and God is Bounteous, Knowing. 


262. Those who expend their wealth in the cause of 
God, thereafter follow not their gift with the laying of an 
obhgation or with annoyance, for them shall be ther reward 
before their Lord, and fear shall not come upon them, 
neither shall they grieve. 


263. A kind word and forgiveness is better thancharity 
that 1s followed by annoyauce, and God 1s Self-sufficing, 
Forbearing. 


264. O! Ye who believe! turn not your chanties to 
naught by the laying of obligation or annoyance, like one 
who giveth of his wealth to be seen of men and believeth 
not in God and the last day The hkeness of him 1s as the 
likeness of a smooth stone with earth upon it, then a heavy 
rain falleth upon it and leaveth 1t bare. They shall not be 
able to gain anything of what they have earned ; and God 
guideth not an unbelieving people. 


265. And the likeness of those who expend their riches 
seeking God’s pleasure, and for the certainty of their souls 
(in confirmation of the faith that is in them Jasbivam le anfu- 
sihém) is as the likeness of a garden on an elevated land over 
which falleth heavy rain, so that it yreldeth fruit twofold, 
and if heavy rain fall not over it, then a gentle rain; and 
God beholdeth all that ye do. 
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265. Would any of you like that-there should be for 
him a garden of palms and grape-vines with the rivers fol- 
lowing beneath it, in which he should have every fruit, and 
that old age should overtake him, and he should have help- 
less children, and that a whirlwind in which is fire should 
then smite 1t so that 1t should be consumed? Jn this way 
doth God make clear to you His signs that haply ye may 
ponder. 


Verse 261 Its to be noted that the increase of seven hundred-fold 
or more 18 for the individual, whether this be considered 1n ths hfe or in 
the hereafter. As to the hereafter 1t requires no saying As to thie hfe 
it must be remembered that he 1s no true Muslim who does not indentify 
himself with the interests of his brethren in faith and does not realize this 
intensely so as to be really happy in their happiness and really miserable 
in their misery 

* And God inereases (or multiphes) for whom He will’ Alt depends 
on the condition of fa:th in whieh the chant 18 given—not on the amount 
of :t. <A poor nmn’s anna may be inereased a huudred milhon times, and 
ao may be greater tn its effet (both in this life and in the next) than large 
sums of money spent by others 


+262 Mannan Mann, onginally the confernnog of a favour, has 
the secondary meaning of doing anything to remind one of the obligation, 
making the recipient of the gift feel hamiliated or stung with reproach 
Henee the donor 1s forbidden even to mention the thing afterwards to any- 
body. And we sheuld do what we can to make the man feel as littie of 
shame and hamiliation as posmble even at the time of receiving the gift 
from us. It was the practice of Our Lord Husain that whenever anybody 
eame to beg of him he would go inside the huuse and give him from 
behind the door so that he mght not be ashamed in his presefce Our 
Lord Ahi °bn Husain would first kiss the hand of the man to whom he 
gave charity saying it represented the hand of God (referring to Quran 
9: 103). 


Aza signifies harm or annoyance, and might refer to the same 
when the object 1s actually to humiliate one in the eyesof others. Thus 
many having supported some poor men think they have a right to treat 
them with contempt. 


Verse 268, Kind speech (Qaulun Maarufun) is sympathetic speech to the 
may Wao begs, and forgiveness refers to forbearance if his begging or 
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insistence in 1¢ worries von On no acount should one show any mgn of 
irritation at a poor man‘s importumty 


1264 * And does not b-leve in Gol anid the lact dav’ There 
ean be no stronger and more thrilling dennation of charitv to be seen 
of men The thing 1s sail toimply in effe:t a disbehef im God And e« 
lack of faith it certainly 18 No one who has firm belief in Gol and 
reward and punishment in the last day would do any act of virtue, muck 
less one involving self-sacr fice to be merely seen of men The verse 
apples to all, Muslims and non-Muslims—not “ to the effoits of the 
nnbelievers to deal a death blow to IxIam " as the Ahmadi comtnentator 
says They are said to b>? nnb-hevers onlv in effect The Mewan un- 
believers were nut sapenling what they did tv destroy the power of 
Masalmans merely to be seen of men 


Verae 265 Notice, charity 1s the source of strength to the soul 
That faith 1s a sonree of strength to the soul goes without saying, bnt 
fath unless renlized in the acts of faith 1s mere empty words, and the 
mind feels the blankness of 16 The Ahmadi commentator tnrns every- 
thing to the ultimate triumph of Islam , he explains the certainty of the 
souls thus " Every act of self-sacmfice b-ing dune to their certainty of* 
the ultimate triumph of truth, which in its turn made them more certain 
of it”’ 


Note that it 1s the spimt underlying charity that counts—not the 
eireumatances mainly aceidental that help to make it prodnetive The 
tall garden trees do not di pend very much on the extent of ranfall 
Thev absorb anfficent moisture from the ground they grow npon It us 
this ground. Habe), elevated land with strenms running in them (Straj), 
that 1s compared to the spimt underlying charity It will make little 
differenee to them whether 1t rains heavily or hghtly This heavy or 
hight rain 1s the external circumstances that seems to make a difference 
in the result to be gained Thus it may be thought that chanty given to 
keep up the hfe of a man baving no importance to somety or pation may 
bz wasted, or may be of infinitely less value than charity given to the 
distressed musalmans in the Prophet’s davs when Islam was atruggling 
for its existence and, the grace of God abounding, condifions of the times 
Were 80 directed that every little effort of self-eacnfice was bountfully 
rewarded, and that before the eyes of men that didit Persons 1m other 
days and in other conditions may well despair that they cando anything 
of equal virtue in the result. Nay, says the verse, every act of virtue has 
anenergy of its own to grow in this hfe and im the next, and it has 
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fountains of life to draw upon even if there are no good showers to 
nourish them. _ ~~ 


Veree 286 Their charity mav be real charity to begin with and so 
have gr] prospect of bearing frait in this life anid m the next. But the 
reproavhing and annoyance that follows it may destroy it altogether— 
may even cause greater harm than the good 1¢ could do tothe self and 
the society. 


SECTION 37. 


Good things and Inwfallv acquired mav only be given in charity. 
Charity brings abundance not poverty Charity may be given both openly 
aniin private Persons fit to re-eive charity 


207. O! Ye who believe! spand in charity out of (only) 
the good things you have yourselves acquired and out of that 
which We have raised for you from the earth, and choose 
not the bad for alms-giving, whereas ye would not accept 
such yourselves except that ye connived at it; and know 
that God is Self-sufficing, Praiseworthy. 


263. The devs] menaceth you with poverty and enjoineth 
on you sordidness, wherens God promiseth you pardon from 
Him and abundance, and God 1s Bounteous, Knowing. 


269. He giveth wisdom (/itkmat) to whomsocver He 
will, and he who hath been gifted wizdom hath been given 
abundant good ; and none take the lesson to heat except the 
wise. 

270. And whatever alms Ye give or (whatever) ye vow, 
verily God knoweth it; but they who act unjustly have no’ 
helpers. 


271. If ye give alms openly it is well, but if ye hide it 
and give it to the poor, it will be better still for you, and 
will do away with some of your sins, and God is aware of 
all that ye do. 
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212. Not with thee lieth their guidance, nay! God 
guideth whoumsoever He listeth; and whatever ye shall 
expend in alms shall be for your ownselves, so ye give not 
except seeking God’s countenance; and whatever ye shall 
expend in alms shall be measured back to you 1n full and ye 
shall not be defrauded. 


273. (Charity is) for the poor thaf are beleagured in 
the cause of God and are hindered thereby from going about 
the world. He who knoweth them not taketh them for well- 
to-do folk because they beg not; thou wouldst know them by 
their appearance; they ask ndt of men with importunity and 
whatsoever monoy ye shall expend in charity, verily it will 
be kuown to God. 


Verac 267 This verse 1s meant to impress the necessity of conscien- 
tiousness in paying the legal dues when they are pmadin kind Ahuma 
and Zarat being personal obligations imposed by religion it 18 not desirable 
that the Imam’s offiials should periodieally inspert the belengmgs of 
every man so as to get what isdue It is for men tosee of them- 
selves what is equitable and pay 1 ‘To the persons he appointed as 
eolleertors of Zacat Our Lord Ali used to give a memorandum of directions 
in which he enjoined them to sec that the7 do not harass people in any 
way Itis distinetly said that they should only proclaim that they 

have come to take Zuacaut and take whatever the people would offer, 
never pressing those who say they have none 01 no more dues to pay 
(Nahajul Balagah) It 13 not to b° a Statc-tax but afree voluntary 
religious contribution for whieh the people are themselves morally and 
religiously responsible Paying Zarat asa State-tax and the seeking to 
give away deteriorated or worthless thiugs in payment of 1¢ 18 hardly 
worth anything. The same applies to voluntary chanty A nan who 
keeps on giving away casts off slothes and other things of no more use 
to him, should not flatter himsclf that hes really doing something 
very virtnens Verse 3.86 says “ ye will never attain to virtue unless 
ye spend ont of what ye love.” 


Verse 268 Fahshaa usually meaning indegeney gs here ased of 
niggardliness or tenaciousness (sui), the impheation bemg that one 
should be as much ashamed of 1t as for indecent conduct 
‘Verse 269. Hekmat ' wisdom’ 18 not hike the English rendering of 1t, 
something purely or predominantly intellectual. It imphes knowledge 
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duly associated with proper emotions and a seeking to act up to one’s 
knowledge and consmence The knowledge is mainly spintual with 
eapacity for spiritual illammation or guidance under the grace of God as 
occasion requires 1¢—this being conditional on the constant seeking for it. 
Henee according to Suddi it means the giftof propheey But that 1s the 
highest stage of 1t. Its sufficient that it does not mean mere earthly 
wisdom or intelligence Itis something traly spiritual which can only 
be attained by attachment to the Imams leading to spiritual nmon with 
their holy souls It will be thus and through them that the grace of God 
will completely enshronad the faithful and keep them from swerving from 
the nght path (1 5) Others van only relv on their intelhgence which 18 
much too finite and subject to the aceidents of time and 1s not much 
available for man’s relations in the sjirtnal world Its when a man 
has gained something of this Divine Reason” that fie ean be said to 
have attained toa" great good,” and 1¢ 18 only “ men of understanding 
who can duly apprecate this 


Verse 270. Nace ‘vow' 18 voluntarily making an act of virtne binding 
on oneself in thankfal gratitnde fo. sume special favour prayed for 
God knows it: ¢ appreciates it and will reward it, over and above the 
grant of the thing prayed for The vow and the money spent must be 
something virtnons in itself Vows of or made for unlawfal things, and 
hkewise, money spent for illegal purposes are not only void but are sins 
and call for the denunciation at end of the verse The Inst words may also 
apply to those who prevent men from right charity or nght vews 


Verae 271 By the giving of chanty openly are meant the payment 
of Zacat ina Muslim state to persons appointed by the Imam to collect 
the same from people It mav also mean “the giving of subeemptions for 
works of publie utility or for national defence, or for the advancement of 
the national or public welfare”® As the Ahmadi commentator notes, 
“ The teaching of the Gospels (Matt. 6 1—4) 18 really defective because it 
lays all the stress upon private acts of charity and makes no mention at 
all of subsemptions for works of public utility and for orgamsed efforts 
for dealing with the poor witbout which national growth 18 impossible. 
The Quranic teaching 1s perfect, as it takes into consideration the varying 
circumstances of human society and enjoins publie as well as private acts 
of charity ’’—the former may not be of less importance. 


It 18 said this verse was revealed 1n answer to some questions about 
the relative worth of giving alma secretly and openly (Siraj). The 
Pro; het in his teacbings had so much inmsted on the hiding of charity 
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“so that one hand may not know what the other has given” that people 
may well have doubted whether the giving of charity in pubhe was of 
much worth. The answer in the verse is 1t 18 well, but the huling of 16 
ia better especially when it is given to individual men in poverty. 
Generally, according to the traditions, compulsory payments such as Zacat 
preser:bed by the Holy Law should better be given in public, and all 
private voluntary chanty 1t would be best to give as secretly as possible 
The former 18 not to be depreciated though the ideal 1s the spint of 
hiding 1¢ Sometimes the openly giving of charity may be necessary in 
the case of private individuals too as it may help to induce others to 
follow the example 


Verse 272 “Their gmdance’ Whose guidance? We know that a 
portion of Zucat collected was paid to that well-known class of hypoerfi- 
cal converts called Muallfatul Qulub, see 9 60—the object being to keep 
them attached to the Musalmans and prevent them from causing mischief 
It 1 probabie that people grumbled to see their money wasted on such 
persons, and 1¢ 18 possible the opening clauses of verse were revealed in 
reference to them There could be no assurance that the payments would 
make them truly faithful Yetall the same payments should not be 
stopped to them What was spent in this way was still for ther own 
good, was still for the pleasure of God, and would be rewarded 1n the 
Hereafter 


This illustrates a matter of prineple in regard to acts of chanty 
for the benefit of the unbelievers If the thing 18 done in the idea that it 
may attract their affections and gradually open their hearts to the word 
of guidance, or may at least prevent them from throwing obstacles in the 
way of Islam 1¢18 commendable Even without any such thought in 
view 1¢ 18 permitted in 60 8 but,1t must frankly be stated, it can- 
not be said to be an act of much religious memt It may be positively 
eondemnable if the appearances are that feeding upon the wealth of the 
Musalmans they might spend their resources in breeding trovbles for 
them The principle apphes to all charity both pubhe and private Its 
beat that money may be freely spent for the benefit of the non-Muslims 
but with some provision for preaching to them attached to 1. 


Verse 278 The people most deserving of charity afe those who are 
confined m the way of God Among these are included (1) those who 
had to fight 1n defence of Islam but had no means of livelihood , (2) those 
who could not go'Yorth to trade becanse of the insecurity of the roads and 
the constant raids of the enemy (8) those who are wounded in fighting 
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(Razi) But, as in verse 196, confinmg (Haser) need not be that of theeremy 
only Nor 1s the way of God confined to fighting in the cause of Islam. 
All religious lift, gll useful and honest hfe 1s hfe in the way of God and 
is a struggle against the powera ofcvil. Anyone aspinng to it but 
prevented from want of means would come under the category of “those 
confined in the way of God”? To say nothing of men with higher capa: 
eities as for missionary work, there 18 no doubt that those who but for 
their means would be able to lead a respectable, honourable hfe, useful in 
any measure, however small, would come under this head 


The ignorant man thinks them to be meh on aceounf of their 
abstaining (from begging) Islam 1s very atrict in denunciation of 
beggary-——as strict in that matter asitis particular m enjoming the 
giving of charmty to those who really deserve it The Prophet 18 said to 
have cursed the man who stretches out his hand tobeg Here in this 
verse the men deserving of charity are said to be those who, however 
affiicted they may be with want, try to conceal 1t and keep an appearance 
of pecumary independence on their faces If forced to make a request at 
all they do it with great reserve, and do not do 1t importunately 


To what extent prejudice can blind even an able man or can drive 
bim to dishonest practices can be seen in Palmer’s protesting that the 
night rendenng of the phrase * Zarbun fil arz’ Journeying 1m the land, 
should be ‘knocking about in the land’ in the sense of wandering here 
and there in a rough causeless and armless way With this meaning stick- 
ming in his mind asthe only appropriate one he naturally regards the 
language of the Quran to be “ really rnde and rugged’? The bams of 
this 1s no more than this that tue word zaré sigmifies beating, striking &e., 
and there 1s a collogual Enghsh phrase ‘ knock about’ in which the word 
knock has a sense analogous to striking It 18 difficult to believe that a 
writey of Palmer's alnhity should not know that the idiom of the Arabie 
language has given to the word curd quite a number of senses in vanous 
eonnechhions and Zarban fl arz meaning nothing bat journcying in the land, 
(secling sustenance and for purpose of traffic) and has not the shghtest 
impheation of knocking about aimlessly in the country. It1s difficult to 
find in hteratare a single instance of the use of that phrase with that 
im plication. : 


Sxrorion 38. 


The rehgious virtue of charity. Usury forbidden, Its evil effects 
on the soul. Interest on loans already made to be foregone and capital to 
be recovered with levity. 
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274. Those who expend what they own by night and 
by day, secretly and openly, for thom there shall be ther 
reward before their Lord, and fear shall not come upon them, 
neither shall they grieve. 


275. Those who swallow usury will not rise except as 
riseth one whom the devil hath confounded with his touch; 
this because they say, Tradeis only the same as usury; 
whereas God hath made trade lawful and hath forbidden 
usury ; Wherefore whosoever will desist when an admonition 
from his Lord hath come unto him, shall keep what hath 
gone before, and his affair shall rest with God; but those 
who will return to usury, they shall be the inmates of hell, 
therein shall they abide for evermore 


276. God wasteth (yamhagqu) the gains of usury but 
He blesseth with increase what is given in alms, and God 
loveth not any ungrateful sinner. 


277. Those who believe and do what 1s nght and observe 
prayer and give the appointed alms, they shall have their 
reward before their Lord, fear shall not come upon them 
neither shall they grieve. 


278. O! ye who believe, fear ye God and forego what 
remaineth of usury uf ye be indeed believers 


279. But if ye will not do so, then be ye warned of war 
from God and his Apostle. Butifye will turn from usury, 
then shall ye have your capital, neither mjurmg (your 
debtor) nor being injured (yourselves). 


980. And if one bein straitened circumstances, then 
let there be respite until he is easy in fortune. Andif ye 
forego it were better for you if ye only knew. , 


981, And dread ye the day when ye shall return to God 
and each one shall be measured back im full what he hath 
merited and they shall not be defrauded. 
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Verse 274 This verge even according to the admission of the Sunni 
writers was revealed in honour of Our Lord Ah The very much preju- 
diced commentator Shirbin: has it thus mm Siraj. ‘This was revealed in 
honour of Abu Bekr, he having given away forty thousand Dinars 
(Dollars) = £2000), ten thousand hy mght, ten thousand in day, ten thon- 
sand secretly, and ten thousand openly, and also in honour of Ali, he had 
only 4 Dirhams (shillings) = ab at 5s), nothing but ths, but he gaveaway one 
in charity by mght, one in day and one secretly and one openly’ The 
readers can easily jundge which 1s the original and the true story, and 
whieh was invented later to cast 1t into shade The wniter cites another 
interpretation which 1s too amusing to be omitted Auzaie says this verse 
was revealed about those whvu keep horacs for use in Jihad. They are 
given fodder by night and by day, secretly and openly Aussie isa 
eclebrated divine of considerable talents , yet the spiritual disgrace which 
attends wilful rejection of the Imams does not infrequently make a man 
senseless——at times 

It will be noticed this verse should have gonein the preceeding 
section which deals with charity, 1¢18 not much in place in the present 
which 1s occupied with denunciation of usury It18 possible that the 
verses in the preceding seetion were read together to the exclusion of this 
and verse 277 in honour of Oar Lord Ali, which being revealed ona 
special occasion were in general reading isolated from the rest Some 
have misgivings of a purpose here, but we cannot be sure of anything. 


Notice the giving away of four Dirhams, having no other money 
besides, 18 not by itself something very impressive or creditable, especially 
in the case of a man hike Our Lord Ali, who gave away his all in the 
cause of God, so as tocall fora spemal revelation in commendation of 
the act. Others may also do similar chanty in similar conditions, without 
exciting a single word 1n the Revelation in their honour It 1s theman who 
does 3¢, not the act by itself, that counts in the mght of God. He 
deserved to be honoured and so 18 honoured, not every other man what- 
ever he may do Tobe remembered of God one should make oneself 
beloved of God, and that 1s acondition not easily attained to by isolated 
acts of virtue By imitating the example of the Imams with due sense of 
obedience to them one can claim something of the remembrance of God, 
and so can hope to be covered, however indifferently, by verses revealed in 
their honour (That is the reason of the plural form used in the verse. 
See Introduction) Thus it 1s that it 1s only the most angelie or the most 
devilish souls that are specially referred to 1n the Revelation for appro- 
bation or condemnation respectively. The others are only indifferently 
touched by the verses that ean apply to them. 
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Verse 275 Reba (literally an excess or addition) means an addition 
over and above the prinsipal sam that 1s lent and includes usury as well 
as interest. Both are absolutely forbidden in our region It must be 
remembered that charity is an essential princrple in Islam It 19. duty, 
not something voluntary Whoever has means to help Ins brother in 
need, to say nothing of distress, and does not 1s sinful and must pray for 
forgiveness. See the prayer of Our Lord Al ’bn Husain about the 
rights of Muslim brothers If he permsts in this or takes a slighting 
view of the thing he 1s virtually nota Mushm at all The mnuimnum 
that 1s to be expected of a Musalman is to lend to relieve his brother in 
want expechng full repayment and taking due precautions forit Even 
for that httle service God promises a great reward But to take advant- 
age of the distress of another, to extort money from him and make it a 
source of income to the relf—this is simply fiendish and cannot possibly 
be tolerated 


The social evils which this system of lending money on interest 
given rise to, are patent ton every one Among the lending classes it 
produces mirerliness and mordinate love of money for its own sake No- 
body can have failed to notice this among the Mahajans in this country. 
The root evi] 1s that the man becomes ‘ obsessed by selfishness ’’ and this 
18 the very death of religious spimtinaman It also promotes habits of 
idleness in the lending classes as they are able to make an mcome without 
toil or labour On the other side the famlity this system gives to borrow- 
ing rains families by promoting habits of extravagance Islam seeks to 
do away with this frmtfnl cause of ruin by reducing the possihlity of 
lending at all When no gain 1s to be expected lending would be confined 
to cases where it 19, as should be, a real matter of charity The lender 
would have to see whether the borrower really deserves the pecuniry 
help he asks for Z 


A question arses to money required for trade and other productive 
purposes There it seems the capitalists who help to finance the business, 
has a nght to a share in the profits Qmte so, but not by lending money 
on interest. He may directly become a sharer and share its profits and 
losses. A mere lender has no concern whatever whether the business 18 
well or ill worked He has his money assured to him on adequate secu- 
rites and he does not care for anythimg As eharerghe would have 
interest in the business and he would see 1t18 properly carmedon This 
is the distinction between trade and usury whichis made out in this 
verse. ‘Whom the devil has prostrated by bis touch’: ¢ snch will be 
their state at-the time of resurrection The touch of Satan is said to be 
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insamty. Thie will be their state then probably becanse the mentahty a 
man hae at the time of death he will retain at the time of resurreetion. 
Obecssed as these*men are with love of money for its own sake these men 
would become mad if some day in their hfe they learned that all the 
money they had laid out m debts was gone and they would not have a pie 
efit Sothev would mse delerious from their graves. The touch is 
attributed to Satan as it 18 due to their love of Mammon. ‘ 


‘He shall have what has already passed’ If any had actually 
received any sum as interest before the prohilition was revenled he was 
not required to pay 1¢ back for such a procedure would have upset businesa, 
The prohibition was only Operative from the time the verse was revealed. 


Veree 276 = Makg originally sagufying the blotting ont of a thing 18 
here used in the sense of taking away the duriat or bleamng thereof 
(Raghh) “ Usary is here eondemned while char: able deeds are com: 
mended as being the real sonree of prospernty or of humamty in general 
There may also be observed a prophetic reference toy the general tendency 
im the growth of eivilization to leasenimng rates of interest, so mach so 
that nsumous dealings, in the proper sense of the word are almost 
beroming extinct, while the tendency for public charity or personal 
snerifice m the interests of a community or even humanity in general 
is daly gaining ground.” Ahmadi commentator's note. 


Verae 278 The balance of interest which may be due at the time 
when the prohibition was made known must be given up 


Veree 279 =‘ Be apprised of war from God and His Apostle’ There 
ean ve no stronger words in condemnation of usury They shonld make a 
true Musalman shudder even at the thought of usury. This means that, 
as the commentators say after Ibu Abbas, that the Imam (head of the 
Mashim State) should seize on the Musalmans who continue this practice 
and inake them abjure it for the future If they do not, or having done 
so, revert to the practice they should be behcaded (Mawahib) 


It is strange that from this verac the Ahmadi commentator draws 
“the conclusion that interest received on deporits in banks may be given 
away for the propagation of Islam, for this 11 really a war against the 
enemies of Islam.” If the reeeiving of interest on deposits in banks 1s by 
itself wrong the spending of 1¢ on anything, however landable. would 
eome under the prohibition in verse 267 above. -It 18 quite a different 
thing :f, as has been held, the prohibition relates only to taking interest 
from the Musalmans it does relate to taking intefest from the non: 
Muslims. 
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Veree 280. Our Lord Sediq is reported to have said, “ Whoever 
wants that God may grant him shade on the day when there will be no 
shade for him except His ownshadow—(and said this thrice in a way that 
people were afraid to ask him), then said—let him give respite to his debtor 
who is in atraitness or remit him something from his due’ The Prophet 
18 reported to have said, “ Whoever gives respite to his debtor in straitneas 
the amount due shall be aceounted as charity on his part, each day till xt 
1s paid up.” Zurara says that once he toid Our Lord Sadiq that one of 
his debtors was contemplating to sell his house to pay him up On this 
Our Lord said, “ I charge you in the name of God not to take away the 
shade over his head *'—and repeated 1t twice 


Sach 1s the kind of sympathy Islam demands a man to show to 
others Nor is this all. The Imam undertakes to pay up the sums due 
from the people if the debts have really been taken in cases of dire 
necessity As Our Lord Riza says, ‘ Whoever seeks hvelihood by lawful 
methods to serve for the maintenance of himself and his family he 1s like 
fighter in the cause of God And if that be beyond his power let him 
borrow on (the secumty of) God and His Prophet what will serve for 
their maintenance and if he dies withont payment then 1t1s on the Imam 
to pay it ap.’ 


Sxrorion 39. 


Contracts to be put down in whiting and witnesses procured. 
Seeurit} may be taken when the debtor cannot be trusted. 


282. O, ye who believe! when one of you hath loaned a 
loan to another for a given term, write 1t down, and let ascribe 
write it down justly between you, and let not a scribe refuse 
to write as God hath taught him. Let him write then, and 
let him that oweth dictate, and let him fear God his Lord 
and minish not aught thereof. But if the one who oweth 
be witless or infirm, or if he be not able to dictate himself, 
then let his guardian dictate with fairness and let two of 
your men be called to be witnesses, but if both be not men, 
then a man and two women, of those ye approve for wit- 
nesses, so that should one of the twain forget, one of them 
should remind the other; and let not the witnesses refuse 
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when summoned: and weary not ye of writing it down, be 
the transaction: small or big, with its time of payment. 
This is the fairest procedure in the sight of God, and the most 
suitable for evidence, and nearest to the removing of doubt ; 
except it be a current traffic that ye exchange between you, 
for then there shall be no sin on youif ye wnte it not 
down: and call witnesses when ye traffic together, and let 
not the scribe or witness come to harm, for if ye do, venly 
it will bea wickedness in you; and fear God, for God 
teacheth you, and God knoweth everything. 


283. But if ye beon a journey and ye find not a 
scribe, then let a security be handed over; but if one of you, 
trust the other, let the one who 1s trusted fulfil his trust, 
and fear God his Lord; and ye shall not hide evidence, for 
whosoever hideth 1t his heart 1s — sinful, and God 
knoweth all that ye do. 


Veree 282 ‘‘ It 1s noteworthy, asthe Ahmad: commentator says, 
“that these directions were given to a people notably ilhterate a¢ a nation, 
so much so that they took pride in being called Com: or unlearned people 
—and that too at a time when the Muslim society was itself in danger of 
beng swept away This shows that the Quran was the word of the 
Almighty Being who knew that the Muslims must soon become a great 
nation and that, therefore, they would need all these instractions of which 
a well-developed socety stands in need ”” 


A few legal points are all that need be noted 


$ 
(1) The writing of loan transactions 1s not compulsory Its 
only recommended though very strongly. 


(2) The obhgation on any particular literate man to write the 
transaction obtains only if others are not available. 


(8) So too is the beeoming witness to the document secording to the 
majority of the Shia jurists. 


There are various reasons why two women’s evidence is held equal 
to that of one man. Owing to confinement at home ando wing to Purdah 
system they cannot be expected to have a keen perception of all the 
material facts required for satiafactory evidence ina Law Oourt. They 
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may not be able even to recognize the parties geome years afterwards £0 as 
to swear they are the seme. So too their judgement in matters outside 
of their limited field of action 18 not so developed, Then they are more 
subject to tender emotions, and so can bz more easily influenced in special 
cases, particularly as they have not to mix freely with the outside world. 
Finally it 1s not at all desirable that they should appear in Law Courts as 
witnesses and inieed they cannot be, with propmety, put to cross 
examination so freely as the men can be 


Sreotion 40. 


All that 1s in heavens and earth belongs to God Men are acconnt- 
abfe not only for thenr actions but for their thoughts as well. The plead- 
ing of the Prophet on bebalf of his people before God 


2&4. To God belongeth whatsoever isin the heavens 
and whatsoever 1s 1n the earth, and whether ye make known 
that which 1s 1n your hearts or hide 1t, God will call you to 
account for it, and thereafter will He forgive whomsoever 
He will, and punish whomsoever He will, and God hath 
power over everything. 


285. The Apostle believeth 1n what hath come down to 
him from his Lord, and so do the faithful, all believe in God 
and His angels and His books and His Apostles. We make no 
distinction between any of His apostles, and they say, We 
hearken and We obey ; grant us Thy forgiveness, Lord! for 
unto Thee do we return. 


286. God burdeneth none except according to his 
capacity, for him shall be (the good) he hath earned, and 
him (the evil) he hath laboured to acquire. O Lord! call us 
not to account for our omissions and our errors. O Lord! 
lay not on us a burden like unto that which Tltou laidest on 
those who lived before us. O Lord! cause us not to carry 
that which is beyond our power, and forgive us our tres- 
passes and cover over our sins, and have mercy on us, Thou 
art our protector, help us then against the unbelievers. 
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a, Five.84t, Brom tiie péssagé-ae 0 white it seema to mig, though se 18: 
spot nécedeary, the heavent-and earth spoken of in the beginning of the 
“werse may be understood more particularly in the higher spiritual sense; 
the heavens standing for the spiritual realm and the earth for the 
physical one. Bath belong to God and both are to be kept secred and not 
defiled. Oorreet deportment 1s not all that 1s wanted. Evi! thoughts and 
evil inclinations are as much punishable without expression as when they 
express themselves in speech or action “ By what isin the hearts does 
God requite His servants,” says Our Lord Ali, and this apphes as much 
to faith and affechons as to condnet See the tradition of Our Lord 
Sadiq ented from Ayyashi in Safi. Evil thoughts ansing 1m spite of self 
because of temperament &e and promptly striven to be exeluded are 
pardonable But it must be remembered that the possibility of this qn 
be mereased or reduced by man’s efforta and herein isa matter of 
infinite complexity 1b which God alone van judge men according to ther 


ore He will forgive whom He will and will punish whom He 
Will * (Leman yashua 10 both eases) the constrauchon as in other similar 
passages in the Quran being such that it ean also be rendered ‘him who 
neeke 1¢’ (:. ¢ his punishment or forgiveness) But both come to the same | 
thing if we recognise (what the majority of the Sunm theologists dispute 
unnecessarily with us and the Motaszalites) that God is not unprineipled 
raler, and whatever He does, whether He forgives or punishes, will be 
strictly according to justice. 

Verse 285 §¢ 286 The constraction of these verses will be marked 
by the careful reader Some words appear to come from God, others are 
submissions by the people. And they are all joined together withont any 
eonnecting words such as ‘they say’ or ‘said’ or the like. According to 
a tradition of Our Lord Jafare! Sadiq they are made up of words which 
passed between God and His Holy Apostle on his Ascension (Meraj) to 
heaven. God said “ The Apostle has believed in what has been revealed 
to Him from his Lord.” The Prophet said “ And the people, all believe 
fc’ The opening words of verse 286 are again from Gatland the 
sueceeding prayer 1s again from the Propheton behalf of the people. 
This, to intheate the highest hovour that the Prophet had in the sight of 
Ged. Hw words are steorbed in Revelation as the words of God Him- 
self. Mark the words “ Do no$ lay a barden on us &e.” People have no 
business to pray as to what kind of religion they should have. Iishows 
Awhat we are taught by the Imams, sce Kef) “that the Proplist was 
entrosted with the task of Tedib or training his peopie in the ways and. 
hy the methods.that appeared most suitable to Bim. He only Bid thi. 
duly consulting the plsaporest'God in sverythiity 26. 2 eG 
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[Reprinted from the Contributions of the Society for Research on Meteorttes, 
PopuLar Astronomy, Vol XLVI, No 7, August-September, 1938.] 


On the Meteorlitic Origin of the Black Stone of the Ka’bah 


By Moun A R., KAAN, 
Begumpet, Deccan, N S R, India 


Abstract —Various descriptions and a history of the Black Stone of the 
Ka’bah, and speculations as to its nature and origin, are included in this paper In 
the opinion of the writer, many people would prefer to assume that the tradition 
about the Stone’s having been brought by the Angel Gabriel and given to Abraham 
and Ishmael for setting in a wall of the Ka’bah, arose out of an attempt to explain 
its witnessed fall as an aé¢rolite, which may have happened not long before the 
first recorded rebuilding of the Ka’bah 


Conflicting reports were published about the origin of the Black Stone of the 
Ka’bah in the ninetcenth and twentieth centuries by European writers on Arabia, 
some of whom had the privilege of actually (though hurriedly) examimng the 
Stone while visitng Al-Makkah (Mecca), disguised as pilgrims, while others 
based their conjectures on the accounts published by these travelers or on writings 
of older Arab historians As may be expected, early Arab writers attribute to the 
Black Stone a “celestial” origin, as having been brought by the Angel Gabriel and 
fixed by Abraham and Ishmael 1n the northeast corner of the Ka’bah, when it was 
rebuilt after the Deluge—a modest, roof-less buildmg, culncal in shape (as the 
name signifies) At the birth of Islam it was again rebuilt from the wreckage of 
some Greek ships, picked up on the shore of the Red Sea (Al-Azraqi, “Akhbar 
Makkah,” ed Wustenfeld, Leipzig, 1858, pp. 104-7) About the origin of the Black 
Stone, Azraqi (loc at, p 10) writes that 1t was originally one of the stars of 
Paradise and was then (of the color of) a bright ruby Folklore was mixed up 
with fact when some credulous pilgrims belreved in the past (and may believe pos- 
sibly to the present day) that the Stone was a transparent crystal when first 
brought from heaven, but gradually lost its transparency and assumed its present 
black color and opacity as a cumulative effect of sins committed mn successive gen- 
erations! On account of the sanctity of the Ka’bah from time tmmemonial and 
the association of the Black Stone with the ceremomials of Haj) (the annual Mus- 
hm pilgrimage to Makkah), #% 1s by no means easy for even a Muslim scientist to 
photograph the Stone, much less examine it under the micrSscope or analyze a 
piece of it chemically The accompanying figure 1s a photograph of the clear il- 
lustration published m Sir William Muir’s “The Life of Mahomet” (Smuth Elder 
& Co., 15, Waterloo Place, London, 1894), which 1s reproduced presumably from 
an engraving by “Al: Bey” (the Spanish traveler and geologist, Domingo Belia Y 
Leblich), as it agrees exactly with the rather dim copy facmg p 78 of Professor 
D S. Margoliouth’s book “Mohammad” (“Heroes of the Nations Series,” pub- 
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 Ppvée Bhd.’ From the passages a whole it seems 46 we, thougiy ti {4 
Snot peendaary, thevheavens und earth spoken of in the begianing of the - 
‘werse may be understood more particularly in the higher spiritual sense; 
‘the heavens standing for the spimtual realm and the earth for the 
physical one. Both belong to God and both are to be kept saered and not 
defiled. Oorrect deportment 1s not all that is wanted. Hyil thoughts and 
evil inelinations are as much punishable without expression as when they 
express themselves in speech or achon ‘“ By what isin the hearts does 
God requite His servants,” says Our Lord Ah, and this apples as much 
to faith and affections as to conduct See the tradition of Onur Lord 
Sadiq ented from Ayyashi in Safi. Evil thoughts arising in spite of self 
because of temperament & and promptly striven to be exeluded are 
pardonable But it must be remembered that the possibility of this qn 
he mereased OF reduced by man’s efforts and herein isa matter of 
anhate complexity 1n winch God alone van yndge men according to their 


cs He will forgive whom He will and will punish whom He 
will" (Leman ygashaa in both cases) the constrochon as in other similar 
passages in the Quran being such that 1t ean also be rendered ‘him who 
seeks rt’ G. ¢. his punishment or forgiveness) But both come to the same 
thing if we recogmse (what the majonty of the Sunn: theologists dispute 
unnecessarily with us and the Motazalites) that God is not unprincipled 
ruler, and whatever He does, whether He forgives or punishes, will be 
atrietly according to justice. 

Veree 285 § 286 The construction of these verses will be marked 
by the earefal reader Some words appear to come from God, others are 
submissions by the people. And they are al] joined together without any 
eonnerting words such as ‘ they say ’ or ‘said’ or the hke. According to 
a trachtion of Our Lord Jafare] Sadiq they are made up of words which 
passed between God and His Holy Apostle on his Ascension (3eraj) to 
heaven. God sad * The Apostle has believed in what has been revealed 
to Him from his Lord.” The Prophet said “ And the people, all believe 
de’ The opening words of verse 286 are again from Gel. and the 
sncereding prayer 1s again from the Prophet on behalf of the people. 
This, to indicate the highest honour that the Prophet had in the sight of 
God. His words are absorbed in Kevelation as the words of God Him- 
self. Mark the words “ Do not lay a burden on us &e.” People have no 
business to pray as to what kind of religion they should have. It shows 
(what we are faughi by the Imams, sce Kafi} tant the Prophet are 
entrnsted with the teuk of Todi or training his peuple in the ways 
‘by the methods that appatred most suiteble to im. He guly Ga 
duly consulting the piéitire of God in everything, © kz‘. ns" 


~ 


[Reprinted from the Contributions of the Society for Research on Meteorites, 
Poru.ar Astronomy, Vol XLVI, No 7, August-September, 1938.] 


On the Meteoritic Origin of the Black Stone of the Ka’bah 


By Monp A R. Kuan, 
Begumpet, Deccan, N S R, India 


Abstract —Various descriptions and a history of the Black Stone of the 
Ka’bah, and speculations as to its nature and origm, are included in this paper In 
the opinion of the writer, many people would prefer to assume that the tradition 
about the Stone’s having been brought by the Angel Gabriel and given to Abraham 
and Ishmael for setting in a wall of the Ka’bah, arose out of an attempt to explain 
its witnessed fall as an a¢rolite, whch may have happened not long before the 
first recorded rebuilding of the Ka’bah 


Conflicting reports were published about the origin of the Black Stone of the 
Ka’bah in the nineteenth and twentieth centunes by European writers on Arabia, 
some of whom had the privilege of actually (though hurmedly) examiming the 
Stone while visiting Al-Makkah (Mecca), disguised as pilgrims, while others 
based their conjectures on the accounts published by these travelers or on writmgs 
of older Arab historians As may be expected, early Arab writers attribute to the 
Black Stone a “celestial” origin, as having been brought by the Angel Gabriel and 
fixed by Abraham and Ishmael :n the northeast corner of the Ka'bah, when it was 
rebinit after the Deluge—a modest, roof-less building, cubical in shape (as the 
name signifies) At the birth of Islam it was agaim rebuilt from the wreckage of 
some Greek ships, picked up on the shore of the Red Sea (Al-Azraqi, “Akhbar 
Makkah,” ed Witstenfeld, Leipzig, 1858, pp 104-7) About the origin of the Black 
Stone, Azraqi (loc cit, p 10) writes that 1t was originally one of the stars of 
Paradise and was then (of the color of) a bright ruby Folklore was mixed up 
with fact when some credulous pilgrims belseved in the past (and may believe pos- 
sibly to the present day) that the Stone was a transparent crystal when first 
brought from heaven, but gradually lost its transparency and assumed its present 
black color and opacity as a cumulative effect of sins committed in successive gen- 
erations! On account of the sanctity of the Ka’bah from time tmmemorial and 
the association of the Black Stone with the ceremomials of Haj) (the annual Mus- 
hm pilgrimage to Makkah), 2 1s by no means easy for even a Mushm scientist to 
photograph the Stone, much less examine it under the microscope or analyze a 
ptece of st chemically The accompanymg figure 1s a photograph of the clear il- 
lustration pubhshed m Sir Wilham Muir's “The Life of Mahomet” (Smith Elder 
& Co., 15, Waterloo Place, London, 1894), which 1s reproduced presumably from 
an engraving by “Al: Bey” (the Spamsh traveler and geologist, Domingo Belia Y. 
Leblich), as it agrees exactly with the rather dim copy facing p. 78 of Professor 
D S. Margohouth’s book “Mohammad” (“Heroes of the Nations Series,” pub- 
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hshed by G P. Putnam’s Sons), taken from “Ali Bey’s” “Travels” (London, 
1816). 
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Sipe AND Front Views oF THE BLACK STONE 
OF THE KA’BAR 


(For reference, see the paper ) 


Though held in reverence from the earliest times down to the present, the 
Stone had a very checkered history during the civil wars of the Umayyad and 
"Abbasid empires. The first injury done to it was when Al-Husayn ibn-Numayr 
al-Sukiins, chief officer in charge of the Synan army from Damascus, beseiged 
Makkah, where ’Abdullah ibn-al-Zubayr had taken refuge, after his defeat m the 
struggle for the Cakphate with Yazid, son of Mu’dwiyah. Ibn-Numayr’s catapults 
rained stones onto the holy mosk of Makkah, and the confi:ct became so fierce that 
the Ka’bah stself caught fire and the Black Stone was split into three pieces 
(Tabari, Vol II, p 427) Meanwhile, Yazid died, and the Synan army, having 
raised the siege of Makkah, ’Abdullih ibn-al-Zubayr rebuilt the Ka’bah and had 
the broken pieces of the Black Stone jomed together m a silver framework and 
placed in the old northeast corner (about 683 a p.) 

The second mjury which the Stone was destined to receive occurred m the 
year 930 a.v., n the reign of the "Abbasid Caliph Al-Mugqtadir, when Abu Tahir 
Sulayman, the Qarmatian chief, having laid waste most of Jower Al-’Iraq, cut 
the prigrim routes and seized Makkah. A drunken Qarmatian soldier entered the 
ciremt border of the Ka’bah, seated on horseback, and, dealing a heavy blow with 
a hammer, knocked the Stone down from :ts setting and took it away (Ibn-Taghri 
Birdi, Vol II, p. 237, Lesden, 1857) For over twenty years the Stone remained 
with the Qarmatians. It was restored to the Ka’bah m 951 a.v. by order of the 
Fatiund Calhph al-Mansiir (Baghd&di, ed. Hitts, pp 176-7, Ibn-al-A-thir, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 153-4) 

Ibn-Taghri Birdi (loc cst, pp 327 and 331) gives the followmg details “In 
339 an. [950 a.x.], the Qarmatians sent the Black Stone to Caliph Muti’ through 
Muhammad bm-Bashir Before this they refused an offer of 50,000 dinars made 
by the Amir-ul-Umara’, Bajkam, for sts delivery, saying that they would return 
the Stone only when ordered by the authority that enjoined upon them to remove 
st, And when they delivered it to Caliph Mut!’, they said they were acting under 
mstructions from that same ,huthorty According to Musabbihi, Sanbar bin-al- 
Hasan, the Qarmat:an, accompansed by the Amir of Makkah, brought the [broken] 
Stone to the Ka'bah, put its pieces together with the help of silver lining, and fixed 
the framework in mortar in a corner of the wall of the Ka’bah, In 340 a.m. [951 
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AD], the Stone was agam taken out of its setting and refixed m a silver frame to 
present the same appearance as m the days of ’Abdullah-ibn-al-Zubayr ” 


The followmg description of the Stone, with other details, from “Al: Bey’s” 
“Travels” (previously cited), quoted by R. H. Kiernan nn “The Unveihng of 
Arabia” (George Harrap, 1937, pp 109-11), throws light on the views then held 
with regard to its omgin 

“As accepted by the Royal Geographical Soctety and the British War Office, 
Makkah [Mecca] has latitude 21° 25'18" N and longitude 39° 49 41” E. 

“The ‘Temple’ of Makkah comprises the House of God Bett Allah or Al- 
Ka'bah, the Well Zemzem, Bir Zimzem, the ‘Cobba’ or place of Abraham, 
Maqim Ibrahim, the places of the four Orthodox rites , Maqim Hanifah, etc 
The Black Stone (Hajar Aswad) 1s raised 42 inches above the surface and 1s 
bordered all round with a large plate of silver about a foot broad The part of 
the Stone that 1s not covered by the stiver 1s almost a semicircle, 6 mches in height, 
by 8 inches, 6 Imes [in] diameter at its base We believe that this miraculous 
Stone was a transparent hyacinth brought from heaven to Abraham by the Angel 
Gabriel as a pledge of his ‘divinity’[?], and, bemg touched by an imptous woman, 
became black and opaque! 

“This Stone 1s a fragment of volcamc basalt which 1s sprinkled throughout 
tts composition with small, pomted crystals and ‘varied’ with feldspar, upon a dark 
background hke coal, except one of 1tts protuberances, which 1s a Itttle reddish. 

“The continual kisses and touchings of the faithful have worn the surface un- 
even, 30 that it now has a ‘muscular’ appearance It has 15 ‘muscles’ and one deep 
hollow Upon comparing the borders of the Stone that are covered and secured 
by the silver with the uncovered part, I found [that] the latter [had] lost nearly 
12 lines of its thickness, from whence we may infer that 1f the Stone was smooth 
and even in the time of the Prophet, it has lost a line during each succeeding age” 


Evidently “Al Bey,” at the time of writmg this account, was unaware of the 
damages done to the Stone by the Syrians and Qarmatians. 

A number of European writers of the last century were of the opimon that 
the Black Stone was a piece of lava, e.g, (a) Sprenger, m “Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Muhammad II,” p. 341, thought 1t was lava containing white and yellow 
particies, (b) Sir Richard F Burton in his “Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to Al-Madina and Mecca” (Memorial Edition, Vo! II, 1893, pp. 300-3), writes as 
follows (“Appendix II’) 

“At the northeast corner of the Ka’bah, near the door, 1s the famous Black 
Stone ,* it forms a part of the sharp angle of the building,f at four or five feet 
above the ground. It 1s an irregular oval about seven inches in diameter, with an 
undulating surface, composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different sizes 
and shapes, well joined together with a small quantity of cement, and, perfectly 
well smoothed, 1st looks as 1f the whole had been broken into many pieces by a 
violent blow, and then umted again. It is very difficult to determme accurately 
the quality of the Stone which has been worn to sts present surface by the million 
[millions of] touches and kisses it has received. It appeared Jo me like a lava con- 


*A footnote (presumably by the editor, Lady Isabel paren! adds “ It 
appeared to me [to be] a common aéroiste, covered with a thick, slaggy coatng, 
glossy and pitch-itke, worn and pokshed ” 

Another footnote bes its appearance in profile thus “The Hajar 
[Stone] has suffered from the :conoclastic A ote gti of Islim, having once nar- 
rowly escaped destruction by order of Al-Hikim of Egypt. In these days the 
metal rim serves as a protection as well as an ornament.” 
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taining several small extraneous particles of a whitish and of a yellowish sub- 
stance Its color 1s now a deep reddish-brown, approaching to black It 1s sur- 
rounded on all sides by a border composed of a substance which I took to be a 
close cement of pitch and gravel of a similar, but not quite the same, brownish 
color This border serves to support its detached pieces, it 1s two or three inches 
in breadth and rises a little above the surface of the Stone. Both the border and 
the Stone itself are encircled by a silver band, broader below than above, and the 
two sides, with a considerable swelling below, [look?] as 1f a part of the Stone 
were hidden under it The lower part of the border 1s studded with silver nails” 

(c) Burkhardt, in his “Voyages en Arabie,” 1935, Vol I, p 182, expresses his 
view in favor of the lava origin, while (d) Sir W Muir (loc cit, p 27) writes, 
_ This Stone, which 18 semicircular, measures some six inches in height and 
eight 1n breadth, it 1s of a reddish-black color, and, notwithstanding the polish 1m- 
pressed by myriads of kisses, bears to the present day m its undulating surface, 
marks of a volcanic origin” 

These accounts suggest (as has been remarked by Professor Margoliouth in 
a recent communication to the present writer) that plagiarism was a common 
practice. Concerning the notion about the meteoritic omgin of the Stone, he 
thinks that this 1s based on the tradition that :t was brought by the Angel Gabriel 
(Qutb-al-din, died 990A H., ed Wiistenfeld, p 30), and suggests that “perhaps 
some guidance may be got from the fact that it was split by the heat when the 
Ka’bah was burned” (Azraqi, loc cit ed Wistenfeld, p 153) A number of 
arguments may be cited in favor of the meteoritic origin It 15 well known that 
even in the first decade of the nineteenth century, men of science were not sure 
of “stones falling from heaven ” There can be no wonder that, for lack of adequate 
information about the nature and characteristics of meteorites, even geologists of 
those days went wrong im their “diagnoses” of the Black Stone 

It 1s significant that Thomas Carlyle, in “Hero as a Prophet, says “ 
Diodorus Siculus mentions this Caabah [Ka’bah] in a way nut to be mistaken, as 
the oldest, most honored temple in his time, this 1s [was] some half-century be- 
fore our era Silvestre de Sacy says there 1s some hkehhood that the Black Stone 
as an acroiite In that case, some man might see [have scen] it fall out of heaven! 
It stands now beside the Well Zemzem, the Caabah 1s built over both * 

Azraqi's statement that the Stone was originally a star of Paradise (loc cat 
p. 10) suggests that 1 may have been seen at some time to fall as a shootmg-star 
In the present writer’s opinion, many people would prefer to assume that the tra- 
dition. about the Stone’s having been brought by the Angel Gabricl and given to 
Abraham and Ishmael for setting in a wall of the Ka’bah, arose out of an attempt 
to explain its witnessed fall as an aérolite, which may have happened not long he- 
fore the first recorded rebuilding of the Ka’bah 

Lt-Col W Campbell Smith (now Keeper of Minerals in the British Muse- 
um) m his paper, “A New Meteorite from Suwdhib, Arabia” (Afin Mag, for 
March, 1932, p 47) writes “The only other mefeoritcs from Arabia are the fam- 
ous ‘Black Stone,’ set in the wall of the Ka’bah at Mecca, of which the history 
goes back beyond the seventh century, a meteoric [metcoritic] iron, of which two 
large masses were found in 1863 in the Wad: Bani Khaled im Neyed (Ned) , and 
a gray bronzite-chondrite, which fell in the spring of 1910 at Et Tlah: in the 
HedJaz” 

W F Denning (Hutchinson’s “Splendour of the Heavens,” p 438), under the 
heading of “Fallmg-Stars,” says “In the seventh century, a stone fell which was 
built in the northeast corner of the Kaaba [Ka’bah] at Mecca, and afterwards 
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worshiped by the Moslems” It may be pointed out here that the fall did not 
occur in the seventh century, but, in all probability, much earlier, perhaps at the 
time of Abraham, and that, though the Stone may have been worshiped along 
with other idols of the Ka’bah by the Arabs before the advent of Islam, it has 
been, since then, only kissed by the pilgrims in their circust of the Ka’bah The 
statement in Professor H H Nininger's “Our Stone-Pelted Planet,” on p 226, 
concerning the date of the finding of the Mecca (Kaaba) Stone, as av 1772, also 
needs correctron Philip K. Hitti of Princeton University, in his “History of the 
Arabs” (Macmillan, 1937, p 100) writes of the Ka’bah as a building of primitive 
simplicity, originally roof-less, serving as a shelter for a black meteorste, which 
was venerated as a fetish 

In the bibliography of the Black Stone, mention may be made of a book in 
Arabic by Ibrahim Rif’at Pasha, entitled, ‘ Mir’at-al-Haramayn,” 2 vols, pub. 
lished by Dar-ul-Kutub al Misriah, Cairo The Stone 1s described in Vol I, pp 
301-8 Two papers in Urdu, by Ali Shabbir of Hyderabad, published in Lss-dn-al- 
Mulk, Vol III No 2, pp 69-88, and No 4, pp 189-222, October, 1924, based most- 
ly on the foregoing authorities, are full of interesting historical and anecdotal de- 
tails, on the subject of the Black Stone. 

The present writer has much pleasure m expressing his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor D S Margohouth of Oxford, for references to the works of Azraqi and 
other Arab historians mentioned in this paper, which have been consulted where- 
ever possible References to Ibn-Taghri Birdi have been kindly furnished by 
Professor Jamil-al-Rahman of the Osmama University 
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